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THE PRISON-HaXJSE. 

CHAPTER L 

'' A man is master of his liberty.'* ' . 

When Harold Clay, gentleman by birth . and . education, 
barrister by profession, and loafer by practice, :came into a 
fortune of eight thousand a year arid a house in South 
Audley Street, by the opportune demise of an almost 
unknown cousin, no one was more surprised than him- 
self. He had certainly never anticipated such a stroke of 
luck, and it was all the more welcome for the fact that 
having, as his fond mother j)ut it, " very superior tastes," 
he had never stooped to consider adequately the difficulty 
of gratifying them on the petty sum of three hundred per 
annum. Had it not been for the death of the aforesaid 
cousin (who in life had never benefited any one but 
himself in ease and, presumably, his sable majesty in 
posse) there is every reason to believe that Harold Clay 
would have found himself in an awkward position. No 
doubt he would have loafed through the Bankruptcy 
Court in a gentlemanly maimer and a fashionable coat, 
and emerged on. the other side more or less out-at-elbows. 
After that, a shady existence in some cheap continental 
watering-place might have been his lot.' Hardly an 
enviable one for a young man who wa$ acknowledged to 
be better looking, better dressed, and 'better liked than 
any other man in his set. As Clay sat in a comfortably 
padded armchair in the luxuriously furnished smoking- 
room that was now his own, and thought over these con- 
tingencies, he shuddered at that awful might-have-been. 
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But what a delightful vista lay before him now! 
Expensive tastes are a joy to the possessor if he has the 
wherewithal to gratify them. And Harold was still suffi- 
ciently imspoiled to think with pleasure of the rare old 
books, the J apanese curios, and the choice wines in which 
he could now indulge without a deterring scruple. Not- 
that scruples ever had deterred him; but still those 
skeletons at the feast had occasionally rattled their dry 
bones at him amidst the jingle of the wine-cups, and 
Harold had found them as inconvenient as they usually 
contrive to make themselves both to ourselves and to 
others. 

Clay leant back in his superlatively comfortable chair, 
lighted another cheroot and surveyed the apartment 
with satisfaction. 

"Well," he reflected, "it's a comfort the departed 
sinner was a man of taste. I have no fault to find with 
the pictures, I can live with them very cbmfortabljr ; the 
furniture is above the average, the china judiciously 
chosen, the books selected by a man of the world, and the 
cook by a gourmet. Undeniably, I am in luck," 

There was no contradicting that. It was not a matter 
of everyday occurrence for the son of a country parson 
to come into a fortune of eidit thousand a year. In his 
native village of Stoneford, Harold had been considered 
fortunate beyond his deserts, when his father allowed 
him three hundred a year and a college education. " Most 
extravagant proceeding," had declared the public voice of 
Stoneford. " Most misguided and uncalled for. Poor old 
Clay will repent it." And " poor old Clay" assuredly did 
repent it, when he found that what he had considered a 
most handsome allowance was no preventive of debts; 
while a severely reli^ous education appeared only to have 
prepared a productive soil for the weed of heterodoxy, 
which effectually choked all the good seed sown by 
parental care and parental thrashings. "Just what we 
expected," said the village, when rumour after rumour 
spread through the place. "That young reprobate will 
bring down his father's grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave." 
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And very likely the good people of Stoneford were 
quite disappointed to find that tne vicar survived his 
son's delinquencies. Now, however, Harold Clay, the 
scapegrace of ten years' standing, was suddenly reinstated 
in tne good graces of his father's parishioners. Who can 
be hard on the small peccadilloes of a jfisn with eight 
thousand a year ? Certainly not the average Englishman ; 
and Stoneford, after the usual way of the world, was ready 
td bestow its cakes and ale, its charity and good fellowship, 
upon the suddenly canonised sinner. Mter all, yoimg 
Clay's faults were the faults of youth, boys will be boys, 
wild oats must be sown, &c. &c. Debts were as natural to 
college life as a want of education to many college youths. 
As for those unfortunate free-thought views of his, they 
had doubtless been engendered by bad companions — a 
few words in season, a httle mature reflection, and half-a- 
dozen of his father's sermons would soon lead him back 
to the fold from which he had so heedlessly strayed. For 
there had always been a great deal of good in Harold ; 
and then how handsome he was — much too handsome to 
have any real harm in him ! This last somewhat illogical 
opinion emanated from the feminine and larger portion 
of Stoneford ; and no doubt if the young man had seen 
fit to return to his native village, he would have found 
more than one gentle creature quite ready to undertake 
the reformation of his character and the disposal of his 
fortune. But Harold had not the slightest mtention of 
ever spending more than a fleeting Saturday to Monday 
at his lather's quiet vicarage. He had an inveterate pre- 
judice against villages: Stoneford was deadly dull, and 
Clay detested dulness with an enthusiasm of hatred that 
no crime could ever have aroused in him. He was a 
Londoner heart and soul, perhaps all the more so because 
he was only one by adoption and not by right of birth, 
like the naturalised American, who becomes the most 
ardent of citizens. 

Harold required his club, his hansom, his rechercM 
dinners, the society of clever men and charming women, 
his theatres, his oyster-bars, and champagne suppers ; the 
newest news, the latest poem, the choicest scandal, and 
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the raciest joke at the expense of his best friend — ^in fact, 
all the little niceties and luxuries that can only be ob- 
tained in capital cities, those centres of refinement and 
civilisation. And now at one bound he had attained a 
perpetuity of delight. A burial-service and a tombstone, 
a doctor's bill and a last will and testament, had placed 
Paradise at his feet — a Paradise that no flaming sword (so 
deemed Harold in the recklessness of his joy) would ever 
disturb. Harold was not incapable of gratitude, and, had 
he been a good Catholic, he would very probably have 
laid out a large sum of money in masses for the presum- 
ably uncomfortable soul of that departed sinner, his cousin. 
As it was, having no settled conviction that the latter had 
possessed any soul to save, Harold contented himself with 
spending his cousin's money and admiring his cousin's 
furniture. 

It was a very snug smoking-room, shut off by the 
prettiest of Japanese curtains from the too intrusive rays 
of a bright May sim. Harold turned his eyes medita- 
tively from the pictures facing him to the Persian 
carpet at his feet, from the carpet to the carved ceiling, 
jfrom the ceiling to the old Chippendale bookcase, and 
then back agam to the pictures — ^good, every one of 
them. 

"With such a pied db terre as this I'll be hanged if I go 
and stop a week at Stoneford," said Harold as the result 
of this survey. "Catch me stopping longer than forty- 
eidb.t hours in such a hole. May too— just the Season." 

Me took a letter from his pocket and read it over with 
a frown. The letter was from the fond mother once 
before alluded to. Presently Harold threw it down with 
an impatient exclamation and fell into a brown study. 
He was roused from his meditations by the opening of 
the door under a careful hand, and the appearance of the 
sedate butler, Montgomery, an invaluable person, who, 
with the cook, the housemaid, and the furniture had 
been left to Clay as adjuncts to the house. The servants 
had no desire to leave. Clay had no wish to dismiss them — 
in fact he never tasted his exquisitely cooked meals, never 
visited his well-ordered cellar, or put on his perfectly 
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brushed clothes, without bestowing a brief benediction on 
his cousin and his cousin's taste in domestics. 

" A gentleman to see you, sir," said Montgomery ; " Mr. 
Algernon Binns, sir," and he vanished like a well-trained 
shadow. 

" Glad to see you, Binns," said Clay, without turning 
his head. " Take the fellow to this chair — ^you'll find it 
deuced comfortable. There's a cheroot or two on the 
chimney-piece." 

" Thanks, old man," remarked the newcomer, complying 
with his friend's suggestions. " Called to congratulate you 
on your luck — er — no one like you for such strokes of 
good fortune." 

" Never had one before that I am aware of," returned 
Harold. 

" You cut me out with that lovely woman at Vienna 
last year — don't you call that luck ? " 

"Oh that! Nothing to speak of; and, besides, she was 
very disappointing — ^not at all a good cut of nose. How 
do you like this room, Binns ? " 

Mr. Algernon Binns surveyed the apartment in a slow 
and languid manner. He was a languid person altogether ; 
his drooping blue eyes were languid, so was the mournful 
one-sided ^ose of his head ; his voice was languid, and 
he spoke with a languid disregard of the letter r. 

"Not bad, Clay, not at Sn bad — ^good desim, good 
colour. Pictures good too. Saw that one in the Academy 
last year — deUcious thing ! The treatment of the onions 
in the foreground is quite masterly and even poetical in 
its deUcate feeling." 

" I have no doubt there is a great deal of latent poetry 
about an onion," remarked Clav gravely ; " can't say I've 
ever discovered anything in them myself beyond taste 
and smell, but I have no doubt that to a poet, artist, and 
architect like yourself, even an onion becomes etherealised 
and is easy of digestion." 

"Perhaps I do — er — go more to the heart of things, 
don't you know," Binns murmured modestly. " By-the- 
by, how did your admirable cousin come to choose you 
out of all his relations to leave his money to ? " 
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" Not from any friendship for me. I believe the thought 
of benefiting any one was a sort of moral toothache to 
him ; so, as he had always heard of me as being boimd for 
the Isle of — Dogs, he thought his money might send me 
there a little qmcker. That's the only reason I can think 
of. I believe he has a nephew somewhere, a parson, 
as poor as a rat and a model of goodness, but he hasn't 
left him a penny. I'm sorry for the chap, for I hear he 
has a hard struggle to make two ends meet, and is one 
of those people who could almost reform the world — if 
he only had a little capital. As things have fallen out, 
the world will have to wait some time longer for its re- 
formation, and a good thing too ! None of your reformed 
worlds for me." 

" Nor me ! " echoed Binns. " Give me the good, whole- 
some state of depravity — er — that our select planet enjoys 
at present, don't you know, and I ask notning more — 
except perhaps a little less bad art. Depravity in art is 
worse tnan all the cardinal vices." 

"Go it, Binns, up with your lance, down with your 
modem painters!" 

But Bums laid down his lance unbroken, and lapsed 
into languor again. 

"Too hot for vituperation, dear boy — painters not worth 
the sweat of one's brow. Bad form — er — diet's change the 
subject. Seen little Miss Castle lately ? " 

" As lately as yesterday," answered Clay indijBferently ; 
" gone off dreadfully. You are well out of that, Binns." 

"Oh, I was never very serious in that direction," said 
Algernon; "nice girl — er — good dancer, rattling good 
partner for supper, but as for a partner for — for life — er 
— no, thank you 1 " 

" I don't imagine she would have you, my dear fellow." 

" She might go farther and fare worse," remarked Binns. 
" Talking of going farther — where will you go to when the 
Season's over ana London is imbearable ? " 

" Don't know. Scotland, perhaps." 

"Too far; try salmon fishing. I know a place in 
Middleshire — Uppaway — dull hole, but there's a fine 
little stream there, splendid for salmon. Scenery not so 
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bad — ^ffood colour — Nature's at her best there — er — knew 
what sne was about, don't you know. And there's some- 
thing else to be seen at Uppawaj — er — better than scenery 
in my humble opunon." 

"What's that?" 

" A very lovely woman." 

" Is that all ? " remarked Harold, with all the indiflference 
of a Londoner (London is full of pretty faces). " There 
are so many." 

" Not like this one ! " cried Binns, with some relaxation 
of his languor. " I swear this is the loveliest creature out 
of dreamland." 

"Who is she?" 

"Couldn't tell vou — er — only saw her a moment, but 
methinks I — &c. &c." 

" Describe her." 

" Who can describe a beautiful woman ? It would vul- 
garise Venus herself to make an inventory of her features. 
Go and see her and judge for yourself." 

" She seems to have made an impression, Binns ; who- 
ever she may be she hasn't lived in vain." 

" I confess she's the kind of woman I should like for a 
wife," said Binns, caressing his languidly drooping mous- 
tache ; " she'd make a sensation here in the Season." 

"And go off with another chap before it was over! 
It's a mistake to marry a lovely creature, my dear fellow, 
it never pays. I shall go in for gilded plainness myself." 

" Aren t you rich enough already ? " 

" Not to dress a wife on. I want all my money for my- 
self. My wife must provide her own cash and pay her 
own expenses." 

" Dear boy, I shall live to see you married to a penniless 
governess with a pretty face. I know your taste in faces, 
Clay ; you could never live with a plain one, and you will 
never be cool enough to calculate*lhe main chance. A 
bright eye, a neat ankle, a well-turned figure, would be 
qmte enough to lure you away from your heiress or the 
strict path of virtue — er — you are not made of the stuff 
that marries money or settles down into dull respecta- 
biUty." 
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" Well, we shall see, Binns." 

" Dear boy, I know my Clay. He's a good fellow, an 
estimable fellow, a charmmg fellow — er — but he will always 
be a trifle disreputable, don't you know." 

Harold smiled, the smile of a man who knows his 
weakness, and is as proud of it as we invariably are of 
our foibles. "Thank you, and how about our Binns? 
Does he soar above his fellows ? " 

Binns threw out his small hands deprecatingly. "I 
must, I must ! I am a poor man — a professional man — 
I am nothing if not respectable ! I travel first-class to 
impress my clients ; I shudder imder the Philistine burden 
of a tall hat, and a frock-coat — same business ; I cultivate 
a pleasant smile, I keep my temper — ^same business; I 
frequent the best restaurants, I move in the best society — 
same business. My respectability is my stock-in-trade; 
it answers admirably, and I never drop it." 

"Except when you take a trip abroad," laughed Clay. 
"Eh, Binns?" 

"Ah," sighed Binns, "these continental manners per- 
vert one's yoimg mind — er — Well, I must be off to the 
Club ; see you there this evening ? " 

" I may drop in." 

" Well, ta-ta," and Binns, after unearthing his irreproach- 
able silk hat and suede gloves from under a chair, and 
having carefully arranged his buttonhole before the mirror, 
took his languid way out of the room. 

Harold was left again to his solitude and his brown 
studies. 



CHAPTER II. 

** And then and there she saw and heard him first." 

Eve Hepbubn was sitting in Mrs. de Beaufoy-Dixon's 
dingy ground-floor schoolroom in Gower Street. It was 
a lovely afternoon in May, but the sim had died from 
that side of the street, and the schoolroom was dull and 
gloomy. A pale yellow canary, so pale as to look like his 
own gnost, and apparently without spirit to wash himself, 
swimg in a gilded cage near the windx)w. He was singing 
shrilly, according to canary nature. It was a pretty song, 
but it jarred upon Eve, for all the influences and thoughts 
of sprmg were stirring in her breast, and she longed for 
the uncaged larks and thrushes which she knew were 
carolling their hearts out in more favoured spots. As the 
canary, with a sudden burst of enthusiasm, soared up to 
a particularly high and shrill note, clinging to it like a 
pnma donna, Eve started to her feet and threw the green 
baize cloth over the cage. 

" Be quiet, you little wretch ! " she cried irritably. " You 
deafen me!" 

The bird uttered a few feeble protests, then relapsed 
into silence ; no soimd in the schoolroom now interrupted 
the steady roar of Lcmdon traj£c. 

Eve leant her head wearily against the grimy window- 
pane and sighed. Life in Gower Street was a tedious 
thing, and tediousness meant suffewig to Eve Hepburn ; 
she was not bom to be a govemessr 

"Nellie, have you learnt your lesson yet?" she said, 
looking into the far comer of the room where a small 
girl sat upon the floor, her legs gathered up under her in 
a boneless fashion, her head bent down over a shabby 
book. The small girl looked up, revealing a little, 
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peaked, elfin face, lighted by big dark eyes, and uncoil- 
ing her entangled limbs, came over to the window — a 
long-legged creature, with petticoats of inadequate length. 
This was no less a person than Miss Ethelinda de Beaufoy- 
Dixon. 

" Yes, I know it now. Miss Hepburn," she said, and pro- 
ceeded to repeat her task with tolerable accuracy. 

"Very good, Nellie," said her governess, a singularly 
bright and attractive smile lighting up her irregular fea- 
tures ; " I am pleased with you." 

" Oh, it's not difficult to learn," said Nellie. " I can 
learn anything, only this won't do me much good; it's 
not a very useful task to choose for a little girl," she 
added, witn a grown-up manner and air that were very 
comic. 

Miss Hepburn flushed, then she smiled. 

" Is that what your mother said ? " she asked. 

" Yes, Ma is very particular, you know." 

" I do know indeea," muttered Eve. 

" And she said that it wasn't necessary to learn about 
anybody but the kings and queens in history, and the 
noblemen and all those sorts of people. She says that Jack 
Cade was merely a poor vulgar man, and quite beneath 
the notice of a gentleman's child." 

"Your mother is very consistent in her views, dear," 
said Eve ; " it is not every one who carries her princinles 
into her reading, and cuts even historical people if tney 
don't possess a pedigree." 

" Wnat do you mean, Miss Hepburn ? " 

"Nothing." 

"rUaskJVIa." ^ 

" No, better not," said Eve hastily. 

" You mean you would rather I didn't, as she might be 
angry with you. Ma isn't nice when she's angry, so I 
won't." 

The little ffirl scrambled up on the window-ledge, and 
sat there, looKing out into the dingy street, and swinging 
her thin black legs backwards and forwards like a couple 
of pendulums. 

A carriage drove past with two ladies seated in it ; the 
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sun, which had taken up its quarters on the other side of 
the street, shone brightly on tneir fair hair and gay spring 
dresses. 

" Happy people ! " thought Eve. " Why cannot I drive 
in a carriage and wear pretty frocks ? " 

" Did you see those ladies ? " asked Nellie. 

" Yes, dear ; they were pretty ladies, weren't they ? " 

" Do you think so ? " said the child, with a tone of strong 
dissent. " They are Mrs. and Miss Cranly. Mrs. Cranlj 
wears a wig, and Miss Cranly dyes her hair — at least it 
looks very funny; it's an awfully bright gold, and she 
wears pins of the wrong colour — silver pins, you know, and 
they look so funny with the gold. They dress very well, 
though," added Nellie, with an air of giving the devil his 
due, "quite quietly, but their clothes are always very well 
cut. They are going to Shoolbred's now, I expect ; they 
are always going there. Do you like Shoolbred's, Miss 
Hepburn?" 

" As much as any other shop," said poor Eve, who, though 
a true woman to the tips oi her fingers, with all a true 
woman's love for chiffons, was for certain reasons not a 
frequenter of shops. 

" Oh, of course, you've got no money, only what Ma gives 
you," said Nellie bluntly. " Poor Miss Hepburn ! What 
was I talking about ? On, Shoolbred's ; they are very good, 
but they haven't the taste of the West End. I wish Ma 
would have my new dress made by a West End dress- 
maker ; don't you, Miss Hepburn ? " 

" Yes, dear," said Eve vaguely ; her attention had wan- 
dered from her pupil's second-hand observations, and 
her thoughts had strayed again to the country and the 
thrushes. 

" But it will be very pretty, I think — pale blue ; I can 
show you the colour. Look, just like the cover of this 
magazine. It's going to be made d, la Orecque, loose 
down one side, you Know, with an embroidered hem. 
Ma says I must be very particular whom I dance with. 
*The (jibbonses — they give the dance, you know — ask 
such very qaeei people — little boys whose fathers are in 
trade. Is it wrong to be in trade ? " 
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" Everybody is in trade, Nellie ; some sort of trade." 

" Oh no, surely not ! Pa isn't ! " 

"Everything we do is a trade, dear," went on the 
governess. "Some of us make money by it and many 
of us don't — some of us succeed and more of us fail 
The noblemen your mother is so fond of are all trades- 
men — they sell their pheasants and their mutton and 
their butter and their milk, and at good prices too. 
Clever men seU their brains, women sell their souls — 
or would if they could: I would sell mine for a good 
many things ! The name of our miserable Httle world is 
Vanity Fair, NeUie, and we all bring our eggs to market 
there. What a sermon I could preach on this text ! " 

" How funny you are, Miss Hepburn ! " cried Nellie, in 
tones of admiring wonder. "Ai^d what a lot of stories 
you teU — what a liar you are, aren'tyou !" 

" You mustn't say that ! " cried iJve, remembering her 
position as teacher of how to shoot to the yoimg idea. 

"But it's true, isn't it? You say such funny things. 
And it's only what Ma said yesterday to Mrs. Thompson." 

" What, that I am a liar ? " cried Eve, her full lips 
quivering and her cheeks flushing under the influence 
of a decidedly imamiable emotion : " anything else ?" 

" Only that you were a dreadful flirt ; and Mrs. Thomp- 
son looked as if she was enjoying herself, and said: 
'Dear, dear, what a shocking combination of quahties! 
I wonder you put up with her, my dear Mrs. de Beaufoy- 
Dixon, or allow that sweet child (that's me) to come 
under her influence.' And Ma was just going to answer 
when she saw me and said I might run away and play. 
I didn't want to play a bit. Miss Hepburn, but when 
Ma begins talking about you she always likes me to run 
away and play." 

"1 am not surprised," said Eve grimly; "it's a pity 
she didn't send you out a little sooner on this occasion." 

" Oh, do you think so. Miss Hepburn ? I like to hear 
them talk about you — it's ever so much more amusing 
than playing. I should listen at the keyhole, only you 
told me it was wrong, and Ma says it's unladylike, and 
Pa says it's very likely to give me an abscess in the ear. 
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I had one once, you know, and I don't want another, 
so I shan't listen at keyholes — often." 

It was pretty evident which reason for the abjuring 
of keyholes had had the deterring influence on Nellie's 
practical mind, and torn her from tneir dangerous fascina- 
tion. Eve drew the child on to her lap and gazed at 
the pale little face and elfish dark eyes. 

" What a queer child you are," sne said, " what a little 
uncanny imp." 

Nellie wriggled away. 

" Don't caU me names, it's not polita Ma didn't pay 
you to call me names, but to teach me lessons and 
manners. I can call ycm names, you know, because you 
are my governess and have to put up with it. I can. 
always get a new eovemess, but I don't suppose you 
could find a new little girl." 

"No, dear, I suppose not," said Eve sadly; "poor 
governesses like me d!on't find pupils on every blackberry 
bush." 

" They would never find them at all, if they looked for 
them in such a funny place," said Nellie, with great 
common sense. " Little girls are usually found in houses 
or gardens, aren't they ? Are you crying, Miss Hepburn ? 
You know I shan't be naughty and call you names, because 
I like you, so you needn't cry." 

"I am not crying," said the governess mendaciously. 
" Look, Nellie, who's that walking down the street ? " 

Nellie ran to the window, her attention instantly diverted 

" Oh, what a funny woman ! Did you see her bonnet ? 
— all covered with feathers and little black things dancing 
about. When I am grown up I shall Tiever wear a bonnet 
with feathers and black things that dance about. It's not 
at all pretty. I shall wear a blue bonnet with white 
wings and long black velvets to tie under the chin — 
black velvet is so becoming. Don't you think so, Miss 
Hepburn? Why don't you answer? What are you 
looking at?" 

But JEve did not hear her pupil — she was looking at a 
yoimg man. 

He was sauntering slowly down the opposite side of the 
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street. He was attractive-looking, or Eve would not have 
looked at him ; and she could see at a glance that he wore 
the veiy latest thing in coats — ^this caused her to respect 
him. Eve looked at the stranger idly, admirmg his well- 
cut features and careless, rather devil-may-care expression 
(always dear to the complex feminine heart), and idly 
wondered who and what he was. He looked up suddenly, 
met her eyes across the road, and instantly crossed over. 
Before Eve could draw back into the cover of the room 
he sauntered past the window, his eyes fixed upon the 

foverness's face in a somewhat bold stare of admiration. 
Ive blushed crimson, then, stung by the expression of 
the stranger's handsome eyes, ana being a young woman 
of spirit, she slammed the window in his face. Her blush 
was reflected on the young man's countenance — ^he raised 
his hat : " I beg your pardon," he said (she heard him 
through the plate glass), and then he walked on quickly 
and disappeared round the next comer. 

Eve walked away from the window, panting a little. 

" How dared he look at me like that ! " she thought. 
"How dared he!" 

And yet Miss Hepburn did not feel absolutely implac- 
able towards the well-dressed stranger. 

"Who was that young man?" asked Nellie, looking 
curiously at the governess. " A friend of yours ? " 

"No, dear." 

" Why are you so red ? Why did you shut the window? 
Why do you look so angry ? " 

Eve caught her hat from a chair and began to put it on 
before the glass with the help of two long murderous- 
looking pins. " I must be going now ; it's late, and I 
promised your mother I would leave that note for her at 
rark House. I don't care to be late in Regent's Park." 

"People speak to you, don't they?" said Nellie curi- 
ously. " I wonder why — I should never want to speak to 
anyone I didn't know. I think it's very rude ! " 

" I don't imagine they do it out of politeness," said Eve 
bitterly. 

Eve Hepburn was accustomed to being noticed and 
admired wnerever she went. But it is one thing for a 
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girl to be admired when she leads the guarded existence 
of the rich, and another altogether when she is poor and 
exposed to all the subtle insiuts that haunt the footsteps 
of poverty. She was undoubtedly a noticeable young 
woman. Without being pretty, sne managed to make 
an impression on all who saw her; she could never be 
ignored. Her unusual height, her fine figure that even a 
rusty black dress could not conceal or spoil, her masses 
of unruly red hair, her light grey eyes made striking by 
their black rims, her large expressive mouth, the very 
irregularity of her features, all combined to render her 
one of those irresistibly attractive women whose power is 
instantaneously felt and magnetic in its influence. This 
charm of hers was not without its drawbacks for a woman 
who had to earn her own Uving. It had cost her many 
a situation, brought her many a humiliation that her 

Eride found hard to bear. Eve had often wished that she 
ad been one of those quiet, shy little women who creep 
unobtrusively through life almost unnoticed and can pass 
in a crowd unmolested. And yet, had she had the power 
to transform herself into such an one, I doubt whether 
Eve would have done so. She was too thoroughly human 
not to feel a deep attachment to her own charming per- 
sonality, and a certain contempt for the quiet women she 
sometimes pretended to envy. 

The daughter of an Irish landlord, Eve had not always 
been poor. Up to her twenty-second year life had been 
one round of gaiety and delight for a girl who was made 
to charm and took pleasure in it. From sixteen to twenty- 
two were her halcyon days, full of dances, admiration, 
conquests, and even substantial proposals. But ^ve was 
not made of the stuff that calculates the future and 
secures an umbrella for the rainy da/; It never occurred 
to her that life could be other than gay and brilliant ; she 
was fond of flirting, but she loved no one and had no 
wish to marry. Then came the crash: her father's in- 
come depended on his rents, his rents were not forth- 
coming, he speculated wildly to recoup his fortune, and 
the result was ruin. Mr. Hepburn was a man who had 
never yet brought himself to face anything unpleasant. 
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If his dog growled at him, he had it painlessly removed; 
if his friends became afficted and consequently annoying, 
he cut them ; if his wife cried, he left the room. Now 
that fortune frowned he at once took means to escape 
unpleasantness. He wrote a very touching and finely- 
worded letter to his wife, loaded his revolver, and promntlv 
left the world. ^ ^ -^ 

Eve and her mother had now to bear the brunt of 
misfortune; everything was sold— their fine house in 
Dublin, their horses, their jewels, their best dresses; 
and the unfortunate widow and her daughter hid them- 
selves and theh: misery in London, that huge dust-heap 
of England. One hundred and fifty pounds a year 
remained to them out of the shipwreck of the past, 
and on this, with Eve's narrow stipend as a daily gover- 
ness, they had managed to live for the last five years. 
It could hardly be called living; to Eve it was a bare 
existence, only to be borne because of a wild unreasoning 
hope that, some day, things would be better. 

Eye had inherited her father's constitutional dislike 
of disafflreeables. 

" If I could look into the future and see that to- 
morrow would be like to-dsLj" she would sometimes 
sav to her mother, " I should follow father's example and 
kill myself at once." 

Mrs. Hepburn was of a lachrymose turn of mind, and 
such a remark as this invariably reduced her to a moist 
and pulpy condition. Certainly Eve's life was not a 
pleasant one. Perhaps not the least of her trials was 
her mother, who revelled in a mild ecstasy of woe, in- 
variably regarded all mole-hills as an exaggerated series 
of Mont Blancs, and could never be persuaded to see 
even a silver edging to a cloud — much less a whole 
lining. If Eve did manage to return in a cheerful 
frame of mind, her mother soon contrived to weep it 
out of her. Poor Eve ! She was made for brightness 
and enjoyment, for society, admiration, and pretty dresses ; 
and her very soul seemed to turn to gall and wormwood' 
in the narrow, petty existence of an underpaid, over- 
worked governess. 
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"Well, Nellie, I must reallj be off now, or I shall 
never get home to dinner," said Eve, having settled her 
plain black hat in a most admirably coquettish manner 
on the extreme apex of her masses of burnished curls. 
" Rim and ask your mother for her note, there's a good 
girl" 

Nellie lingered for a moment. 

" I suppose you know your hair looks just as though it 
were dyea," she said. " ra and Ma were talking about it 
the other day and wondering what you used." 

Eve laughed. 

" 1*11 give them the recipe if they like ; it's very simple, 
but you can only get it from one person." 

" Who's that, mss Hepburn ? " 

" Dame Nature." 

" I don't know her, do I ? " 

"No, my dear, I don't think you or any of you are 
on visiting terms with the lady. Now run and fetch the 
note." 

NeUie skipped out of the room in her elfish manner. 
Eve threw herself back into an easy-chair with a little 
sigh and fell into a dreary reverie. The colour had faded 
from her face, leaving it pale and weary ; the animation 
that speech always brought to it had vanished ; the full' 
lips drooped discontentedly; famt lines appeared round 
her heavy-lidded eyes. Eve Hepburn looked plain. But 
to those who knew her face, even that plainness was at- 
tractive ; for a word or look would bring fire to the languid 
eves, brilliant smiles to the sad mouth, a glow of life to 
tne whole charming irregular face. To the masculine 
mind that transformation was irresistible. The man who 
found her languid, pale, and drooping, and at his first 
word saw her flash into life and colour, never dreamt of 
ascribing that swift miracle of change to aught but his 
own powers of fascination. The day would come when 
he discovered his mistake, but until that day it was a 
pleasing theory full of subtle flattery that rendered her 
all the more charming in his eyes. 

The abrupt opening of the door roused Eve from her 
reverie. She sprang to her feet, passing her hand over 

B 
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her eyes, which were wet with tears for a happy buried 
past and a hard gnndiiig present . 

" Here is the note, Miss Hepburn," said Mrs. de Beaufoy- 
Dixon in the chilly tone that she specially reserved for 
governesses and persons without a pedigree. " I hope it 
won't take you much out of your way." 

" Oh, nothing to speak of," said 'Eve quickly. " And it 
is such a lovely afternoon I shall enjoy tne walk." 

Mrs. de Beaufoy-Dixon was a tmn, sour, unprepossess- 
ing-looking woman with thin lips and the look of rigid 
and aggressive virtue that is apt to rouse all the latent 
vice in less admirably constituted women. Mrs. Dixon 
possessed a live earl in her immediate family and a genea- 
logical tree whose roots were imbedded in the historic soil 
of the eleventh century. That tree had put forth many 
sprigs of aristocracy, but not a single sturdy branch that 
had flourished and been handed down as a name to pos- 
terity. Mrs. Dixon herself was far from doing credit to 
her noble ancestry. There was no doubt that her veins 
wer^ as full of blue blood as they could conveniently 
hold, but there was no trace of it in her features or bear- 
ing ; imless, perhaps, the curious shade of her complexion, 
which, even on this glorious spring day, looked nipped 
and blue with cold, was a si^ of the azure ichor of the 
old de Beaufoys. Eve privatelv considered it a hard 
price to pay for the possession of such a very unmarket- 
able treasure as a family tree. 

She now took up her gloves. " If you don't require 
me any longer, Mrs. de fieaufoy-Dixon (Mrs. Dixon in- 
sisted on her hyphen), I think I had better be going. I 
don't care to be out late." 

"A very creditable sentiment," said the lady, "very 
creditable indeed. I wished to tell you that I am sorry 
you should have been annoyed the last time that you left 
a note for me at Park House. I trust such a thing will 
not occur again." • 

" I trust not, I am sure," said Eve, with a certain levity 
of manner which brought a frown to the brow of the 
descendant of the de Beaufoys. 

" At the same time. Miss Hepburn, you must allow me 
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to remark, in all kindness and desire for your good, that 
these — er — iindesirableioccurrences are a good deal your 
own fault." 

Eve's cheeks turned scarlet, her nostrils dilated, her eyes 
grew black with a passionate anger that five years' expe- 
rience of genteel insults had not taught her to restrain. 

" Do you mean to say," she began fierily, " that it's my 
fault if'^a brute who calls himself a gentleman forgets 
himself so far as first to get drunk, and secondly to foflow 
and annoy an unprotected woman ? " 

Mrs. Dfxon put up a thin hand and drew in her lips 
with a sound of pain. 

" Not so loud, ]£ you please, Miss Hepburn ; and I beg 
of you to avoid these involved sentences — they are such 
a bad example for Ethelinda. I think you mistake my 
meaning. I don't for a moment mean to imply that you 
encouraged this man ; what I mean is that there is some- 
thing in the way you carry yourself, in the — er — peculiarly 
vivid shade of your hair, and the — the extraordmary way 
in which it curls — the — the curious lightness of your ayes 
— er — that challenges observation." 

" Unfortunately I can't send back my offending features 
as I would a badly-fitting dress," observed Eve, regaroing 
her temper and smiling in a rather provocative fashion. 

" I am sorry you treat this affair with so much levity. 
I was going to offer you a little advice." 

" Thank you, Mrs. de Beaufoy-Dixon, you are very kind ; 
your advice is always most valuable." 

Mrs. Dixon shot a swift glance at her governess, but 
Eve's face was a study of gravity. 

" If you would wear a veil, and — and a less striking hat, 
and put your hair out of sight, I — I think you would find 
a beneficial effect. A woman who earns her own living 
can hardly be too — er " 

" Plain," said Eve quickhr ; " I quite understand." 

"I hope you do, Miss Hepburn," said the aristocratic 
lady with emphasis. " It has been my principle through 
life, from quite my girlish years, never to shirk giving 
advice when it was likely to be salutary to those beneath 
me. It is a painfull duty sometimes, but a descendant of 
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the de Beaufoys should never shrink from pain. I see it 
is nearly six o'clock: pray do not^rget my note — ^it is of 
consequence. Good day, Miss Hepburn." And this blue- 
blooded slave to duty sailed out of the room, leaving her 
governess undecided whether to laugh or cry. The 
entrance and the first remarks of Miss EtheUnda de 
Beaufoy impelled Eve to the former and wiser course. 

"What's the matter, Miss Hepburn? Has Ma been 
ving you good advice ? You look just as cook did when 
[a gave Jier good advice about her yoimg man.. Cook 
gave Ma notice and left, and I think Ma was wkgf that 
time, for cook was awfully good at pastry, and s6 careful 
over the dripping; and you know. Miss Hepburn, how 
very few cooks look after the dripping. What are you 
laughing at ? " 

"You, dear." 

"How funny you are! You are always laughing or 
crying. Ma says it's vulgar not to restrain one's emotions ; 
but you are not vulgar, are you ? And you look quite 
nice, when you laugh ; and / think your hair is lovely, 
tiiough they do say a paler dye would be prettier. Cook 
used to admire your hair. Miss Hepburn ; she said it was 
your only beauty." 

Eve smiled and bid her candid pupil good-bye, but as 
she hurried along the Euston Road a smjJl tempest raged 
within her. Oh to show these insufferable people what 
she. Eve Hepburn, really was ! Oh for them to see her 
but for a moment as she used to be — clad in silk and 
satin, with jewels twinkling in her burnished hair, and 
setting oflE the whiteness of her lovely neck and arms: 
the queen of the ballroom, charming, audacious, irre- 
sistible ! It would be worth a year of her happy past, 
thought foolish Eve, to see Mrs. Dixon's face. 

"I believe I would sell my soul to be rich," thought 
Eve. " I never imagined I cared for money when I had it, 
but now — ^now that I see that money is a God, the only 
God that people worship, the golden calf at whose feet we 
all bow down — oh, what would I not do to secure a few of 
those thousands that luckier people can afford to make 
ducks and drakes of ! " 
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Poor faulty Eve ! It was no wonder that she felt ready 
for anything that could raise her out of that narrow and 
stifling cage of poverty fthe iron bars of which galled her 
so terribly. Like her first namesake, she had been pushed 
out of her thoughtless Paradise, but, unlike that original 
Eve, through no fault of her own. And she had been 
ejected into a world where fig-leaves, however pastoral and 
l)ecoming, are not consiJiered an adequate costume — a 
world where any clothing that does not breathe of Paris 
stamps its wearer as a Peri outside that Holy of Holies, 
Lond^^&ociety. 

EvJUted down at her slender foot in its clumsy boot, 
and sighed in bitterness of spirit. She felt that a world 
.where a pretty foot was condemned to hide its instep in a 
cheap boot was a world that required remodelling. 



CHAPTER IIL 

" Some lucky star has led my steps this way/^ 

Perhaps the perspicacious reader has already diviaAd that 
the extremely rude young man who wore the latest thing 
in coats, and starea poor Eve out of coimtenance that 
afternoon, was none other than our fortunate friend, 
Harold Clay. What a golden age that was for the 
novelist when only a bare half dozen of his fraternity 
existed ; when his plot, his sentiment, his hero and his 
heroine were alike fresh and enthralling ; when his reader 
never dreamed of guessing from his first chapter what his 
last would be, was prepared to laugh when he was funny, 
weep when he was tragic, and never insulted him by 
skipping ! Happy golden age that will never come 
agam. 

Harold Clay walked on quickly after that incident 
which ended in the slamming of the window in his face. 
He felt a trifle ashamed of hunself, a little less of a perfect 
gentleman than usual, and the feeling was unpleasant. 

"Why, that fool Binns couldn't have behaved more 
caddishly," he reflected. " What must the girl think of 
me ! All the same I should like to see her again ; don't 
suppose I ever shall though, imless I take to frequenting 
Gower Street on the chance of meeting her, and that's too 
much of a grind." 

These reflections and a few more of the same class, 
together with a swift hansom, soon took Clay to his 
destination, one of those palatial white houses which 
are dotted about Regent's rark. There are not many 
of these mansions, but those there are closely resemble 
each other. They stand on grounds that by rights be- 
long to the people, they have wonderful Greek fa9ades 
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and Italian loggias and colonnades, they reioice in a 
fine show of glass, and they almost invariably belong 
either to gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion or to men 
whose wealth flows to them from some ma^ificent shop 
in Bond Street. This latter was the case with the owner 
of the house at the pillared doorway of which Clay alighted. 
John Macflyer was one of those lucky men who are bom 
with a gemus for money-making. Although he orig^in- 
ally started in life with nothing but his father's blessing 
(rather a beery one, and moulded on widely different 
lines from the paternal benedictions to which we are 
accustomed on the stage), and less than the proverbial 
half-crown in his pocket, the youthful Macflyer at once 
began to amass money. It ^avitated towards him as 
though he were some gigantic lode-stone; everything 
he touched turned to gola, k la Midas. John Macflyer 
possessed the finest jewel emporium in Bond Street, and, 
besides his mansion in Regent's Park, a lovely house on 
the Eiver. One of his friends had said it was not the 
Thames but the river Pactolus on whose golden sands 
the millionaire had made himself an habitation. And 
Macflyer (when he had looked up " Pactolus, river of," in 
Lemprifere's Classical Dictionary) was well pleased at 
the jest. A year later he bethought himself of the one 
thing wanting to a man in his position — a wife who 
could push hmi socially. John never gave greater proof 
of his admirable powers of judgment than in his selection 
of the lady who was to bear his name and wear his 

1'ewels. Miss Corinna Wilders was not a beauty, and 
ler whole family were victims to that wearing aisease, 
genteel poverty ; but she was as sharp as a needle, with 
a passion for society, and a genius for organising suc- 
cessful rdv/nions. 

Macflyer had now been married five years, and his wife 
had elbowed herself well up the social ladder, dragging 
her husband after her. She went in largely for free 
thought and women's rights, and her drawmg-room was 
always available for political meetings. Her house was 
thronged by M.P.'s, her conversaziones were paragraphed 
in the leading papers, and the last social^ political, or 
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religious craze was always rampant at Albion Lodse. 
Lions, too, were to be met there by the dozen: the 
energetic hostess had a special talent for securing the very 
last new thing in Indian rajahs, Persian ambassadors, 
mysterious thought-readers, savage chiefs, French actresses, 
and fashionable divorcees. The most discordant and in- 
congruous elements mii^led in Mrs. Macflyer's drawing- 
room; but she was a clever woman, and managed her 
menagerie with such skill that her lions never roared too 
loudly, and seldom showed their claws. 

Such was the woman who came to meet Harold Clay 
as he entered her large and richly-furnished drawing- 
room. Personally she was a small, vivacious-looking 
woman, with piles of dark hair fuzzed up on her head 
and down on her eyebrows, bright dark eyes, and a 
well-used smile which was turned on like an electric 
light, and went out with equal rapidity — a smile with- 
out a twilight, like the night of a southern clime. She 
was a thin little person, but her natural deficiencies 
were concealed by elaborate draperies, exquisite gauzy 
materials covered with silken embroideries, materiak 
which might be Indian or might be Japanese, but 
commonly shroud their nationahty under the compre- 
hensive title of " Liberty's." 

" So glad to see you, Mr. Clay," in high staccato tones. 
" Con^atulations — lucky young man ! Hope you will 
subscribe now to the Woman's Suffrage movement and 
take in their journal I have just accepted the post of 
sub-editor. Trying position, I assure you — all work and 
no pay ; but I would do more than that for The Cause ! 
Have you met Miss de Bilton, the lady double-bass 
player, one of the celebrated De Bilton Qumtette ? Try- 
mg position for her too — double-bass players always seem 
to me to stand on their heads most of their time — but 
she contrives to do it gracefully. Like to be introduced ? 
Or do you prefer the new Hindoo poetess. Princess 
Rampor Chuddah ? She wears her native costume, you 
see — very simple, but very comfortable." 

"Thanks, awfully," murmured Harold; "I prefer the 
double-bass lady, if you have no objection — I fancy 
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she will be more conversable, as I can't hope that the 
Princess's native language will be as simple as her native 
costume." 

" Then give meyour arm ; she's over there, talking to 
Mr. Frogmore. ELe's the new M.P., you know, whose 
maiden speech made such a sensation the other night. 
Quite a rising star in the political sky." 

Clay steered a slow and devious course through the 
crowded room, with its loud, bewildering roar of con- 
versation in many languages. 

" A little more this way, Mr. Clay — there she is, the fair 
girl in short petticoats. Why do musical geniuses alwaj^s 
run to short petticoats? What entitles them to this 

Eerennial youth ? Miss de Bilton, let me introduce Mr. 
lay to you — music, I believe, is a common platform. 
Is that you, Mr. Clarke ? At last ! Delighted to see you. 
Let me introduce you to Miss Matilda rotzofisky — ^free 
thought, I believe, is a mutual meeting-point." 

And the indefatigable little hostess pushed her way 
through the crowd, introducing as she went, and never 
failing to intimate to her friends at least one subject on 
which they might be expected to converse. 

Harold tum^ to Miss de Bilton with a smile. ** I see our 
conversation is mapped out for us — parlous musique" 

" No, thank you ! ' said the young lady shortly. " I hate 
shop — I left the counter behmd when 1 came here. I've 
played my solo and I want to forget all about it till I 
nave to play my next. I have enough music at home, I 
can tell you ! W hat with Flora who plays the harp, Rosa 
who plays the 'cello, Adelaide who plays the violin, papa 
who has just started the drum, mamma who has taken to 
the clarionet, though she ought to know better at her 
affe, Reginald who plays the cymbals, and Montmorency 
iimo is being brought up to the trombone, I begin to wish 
that music nad never been invented ! Of course it's very 
nice to be one of *the celebrated de Bilton family,' as 
they put it on the posters, one of 'the world-renowned 
quintette'; but I sometimes wish we were a shade less 
celebrated, and that there wasn't quite so much scraping 
and tuning going on at home. There, that's enough about 
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me — ^now let's hear something of you. Are you a pro ? 
They are all pro's here." 

" 1 am afraid I do not enjoy that enviable distinction," 
answered Clay. "I appeal to you, do I look like one? 
Have I not been recently to the barber ? Am I not wear- 
ing a fashionable coat ? I am not even an amateur actor. 
I have never written stories for the Idler or made draw- 
ings on broad lines for the Yellow Booh No, I may say 
with pardonable pride that I have never in my life earned 
an honest penny." 

"Lor!" said Miss de Bilton, "what a swell you must 
be!" 

Harold smUed. 

" Tes, Miss de Bilton, if idleness and general uselessness 
constitute the state of swelldom, then a swell I am ; but, 
do you know, I would rather be one of the De Bilton 
Quintette." 

" I am afraid we couldn't have you," said Miss Violet, 
who was a practical young person, " not in the quintette, 
ou know, because it's made up, but I think there's room 
:or you in our orchestra. We do admit a few strangers 
into that, for you see, though our family is very large, it's 
not quite orchestral size, so we take in an occasional out- 
sider and call him a cousin. What do you play? We 
have a vacancy now for a Cymbals, only you would be 
expected to undertake the Triangles too, and it comes a 
little awkward at first." 

"I don't think I shall apply for the situation yet, 
though I should enjoy the privilege of being called a 
cousin. I am afraid my talents don't soar so high as 
Cymbals and Triangles ! " 

" That's a pity," said the yoimg lady gravely, " they are 
very useful tninffs, and everybody should be brought up 
to them. I would rather play anything than the double- 
bass, but my sisters were none of them tall enough, so it 
had to be me — and what I suffer with it in the way of 
standing on tiptoe, and blood to the head from hanging 
halfway down it, is more than I can tell. I always say 
it's cruelty to animals to make any one play the double- 
bass, let alone a girl who can't be expected to bear such 
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trials, but there ! It's no good — one must keep on good 
terms with one's bread and butter, mustn't one ? " 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a would-be 
young but palpably elderly lady, who came bustling up, 
eager to engage the De feilton Quintette for her next 
at-home. 

" So sorry to interrupt you," said the lady, who wore a 
wig, a girush bloom, and a Parisian bonnet, ''most in- 
teresting conversation, I am sure — but business is busi- 
ness. Miss de Bilton. Can you and your amiable family 
come to me on the 25th of June ? Lady Hardy, Queen's 
Gate. Now don't say no — I have mentioned you to my 
friends and they would be so disappointed." 

"Do you want the whole family or merely the 
quintette?" asked Miss Violet, "ana for afternoon or 
evening? We charge double for the evening, because 
of cabs and colds and stopping up so late — it doesn't 
agree with us." 

" Of course, of course. I want your charming quintette 
from nine o'clock to one a.m. — not so very late, vou see. And 
now, just one word, your dress — What would your quin- 
tette propose to wear ? " 

"We nave a regular uniform," said Miss de Bilton, 
drawing herself up a little. 

" Yes, yes, I see, I see ; but — you must excuse me, I am 
80 particular about colours — I nave such an artistic eye, 
and if you did happen to have some costume a litUe less 
vivid than the one you are wearing — ^ffreen and pink is a 
trifle pron^oncS, now isn't it ? — I should be so glad. If I 
might suggest " 

At this jimcture Harold strolled away: there were 
distinct signs of wrath on Miss de Bilton's face, for what 
woman wnl stand being dictated to on the matter of 
dress, even by a gushmg lady in a Parisian bonnet; 
and he had no taste for feminine quarrels, however 
amusing. 

Clay made his way aimlessly through the " Lions' den," 
as the people who were not on Mrs. Macflyer's visiting- 
list sometimes desimated Albion Lodge, and he decided 
that it was a very dull den, and a very stuify den, and a 
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very noisy den. It was suflfocatingly hot and crowded ; 
and even the large garden swarmed with people, who 
appeared to absorb every breath of air. There were 
plenty there that he knew, but he cared for none of them. 
He Ustlessly scanned the more or less pretty faces under 
the flimsy lace parasols, and decided that they were all 
insipid, faded, world-worn. They had lost their bloom 
and acquired nothing in its stead but a power of staring 
and a stock of stale repartee. 

" There's not a woman here to come up to that girl in 
Gower Street with her old black frock and her wonderful 
hair and her blush. By Jove, didn't she blush ! With 
anger too — plenty of devil there, I should say. Well, I 
am getting very bored, I shall be off" 

So Harold took leave of his strong-minded hostess and 
walked quickly off across the Park. Now Eegent's Park 
in spring is as pretty a place as you can find in London — 
in certain secluded parts, where the foot of " 'Arry " and 
his friends rarely penetrates, where the thrushes sing in 
the shrubberies and the Ornamental Water sparkles near 
by, you can almost imagine yourself in the country, far 
from the madding crowd. 

Clay insensibly slackened his pace; Londoner though 
he was, the stillness and peace had a soothing influence. 
A thrush suddenly burst mto song jBrom a bush near by ; 
the air was fragrant with lilacs. 

"This is better than all Mrs. Macflyer's lion parties," 
thought Clay. He lit a cigar, and flung himself down on 
the grass at the foot of a large elm ; ne was concealed 
from possible intruders by its great bole, and in a few 
moments he would undoubtedly have been asleep if it 
had not been for the sound of.approaching steps and voices 
raised in dispute. The steps paused within a few yards of 
the elm tree ; the voices went on. The first voice was a 
woman's, vibrating with indignation. 

" Once for all, sir, will you relieve me of your com- 
pany?" 

" Once for all, my dear young lady, I wiU not," said a 
man's voice, in a tone of light and cynical mockery. " I 
know when I'm well off — I don't find such charming com- 
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panions every day. It's much too late for a pretty young 
woman to be out alone ; I shall do myself the pleasure of 
escorting you to your abode." 

The conversation bid fair to become interesting. Harold 
peeped round his tree, and recognised with a thrill of 
pleasure the veiy rirl who had occupied his thoughts 
somewhat exclusively for the last hour or two. 

" Now this is a stroke of luck," reflected the young man. 
" I shall be obliged to knock that fellow down presently 
— vile cad 1 — and make the girl's acquaintance." 

" I tell you jrou shall not go a step farther with me ! " 
cried Eve, turning with flashmg eyes on her companion, a 
handsome, well-cSessed man, with a fair moustacne and a 
placidly-insulting smile. "What do you mean by perse- 
cuting me like this ! What right have you to follow and 
annoy me day after day ? Do you think it manly ? " 

" Do you consider it womanly to glare at me hke that ? 
Cojne, be reasonable ; our paths lie m the same direction. 
Why should we both have a solitary walk ? It is much 
pleasanter to walk together." 

" Oh, if I were a man I would punish you for insulting 
me like this 1 " she cried passionately. 

" There would be no occasion in that case, I assure you," 
said he blandly. " I am not a lover of my own sex — I much 
prefer pretty governesses." 

" I shall cafl a policeman and give you in charge." 

" There are so many of them £S)out, aren't there ? Now, 
my dear girl, let us conclude a truce ; only let me walk 
home with you, and I won't say a word to annoy you — 
'pon my word, I won't. I was drunk the other day when 
I frightened you ; I am awfuUy sorry really, and I won't 
offend again. I am sober now, I assure you." 

" Yes, you have not even the poor excuse of drunken- 
ness," cried Eve, turning on him eyes which had grown 
black with anger. " Oh, I wonder you can have the want 
of pride to thrust yourself upon me like this! What 
pleasure can it give you to insult me ? If you knew the 
many petty miseries and annoyances that I have daily to 
undergo, you would spp,re me this." Her voice quivered 
and broke. " This daily walk home used to be one of my 
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few pleasures, but now it is an agony to me lest I should 
meet you. If you continue to persecute me, I must give 
up my situation, and find another out of your reach. And 
situations are not so easy to find when one is poor and 
alone. Will you go now, and let me go on my way 
unmolested ? " 

An oath escaped from the amiable gentleman's lips. 

"No, by God! If you knew how enchanting you look 
with tears in your eyes, you wouldn't be cruel enough to 
ask me to leave you. My dear girl, this lonely life you 
mention so touchingly is not suited to you, neither are 
these shabby clothes. Let us change all that ; I am rich — 
you are deuced pretty, and I am awfully fond of you." 

Eve started back with a low cry. 

" Coward ! " she cried. 

He tried to take her hand. "Let's talk it over, my 
darling." But before she could wrest herself away from 
him, a judiciously planted blow, given in workmanlike 
style, sent the gallant gentleman sprawling on his back. 

" Take that, you blackguard 1 " said Harold. 

Eve's words, ner tearful eyes, her trembling voice, had 
touched him deeply ; he was on fire with generous indig- 
nation. 

Eve, looking up at him with as much amazement as 
though he had lallen from the skies, thought that he 
looked a worthy champion. 

Meanwhile her admirer scrambled to his feet, swearing 
horribly, and bleeding with great profusion. 

"Perhaps that wul teach you not to annoy a lady 
again," cried Harold, still red with anger. " You miser- 
able cad!" 

"D you! you " (a string of oaths), "what 

d'you mean, d you, by this d d interference ? " 

" This fellow's language is unfit for you to hear," said 
Clay ; " let us come away. You must allow me to escort 
you for a little distance. Take my arm." 

Eve took the proffered arm meekly — she was trembling. 

The discomfited gentleman placed himself in their 
way. • 

" Good day, my dear," he said, taking off his hat with 
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an odious bow and smUe ; " of course if I had known I 
was poaching on another eentleman's " 

The sentence remained unfinished, for Harold's arm 
went out so promptly that the man had barely time to 
spring back and save himself from another awkward fall. 
He measured Harold for a moment with his eve, recog- 
nised that in a stand-up fight he had notning but 
ignominious defeat and another black eye to expect, and, 
turning tail, skulked off, with all the drooping and humili- 
ated appearance of a beaten cur that has lost the bone it 
was contending for, and has gained in its stead a good 
many stray aches and pains. 

Eve ana Clay walked on together in silence. Eve was 
too shaken to speak, and she was wrestling with a feminine 
inclination to burst into tears. But her pride rebelled 
against the idea of crying before a stranger, even a young 
and handsome one, and, by a strong effort, she succeeded 
in conquering her weakness. 

" How can I thank you enough ? " she said at last. " I — 
I am very grateful to you." 

" There is nothing to thank me for," said Clay, smiling ; 
" it is a luxury to ^ock down a brute. I happen to be 
rather an experienced boxer, and I flatter myself that cur 
felt the full weight of my experience." 

"It was splendid to see him go down!" cried Eve. 
" Only I shomd have liked to do it myself ! " 

A vivid colour had come into her cheeks, her nostrils 
quivered, her eyes dilated, her hands clenched. 

"No doubt as to the devil there," reflected Harold, 
"but she's none the worse for that — a woman without 
devil in her is like an egg without salt." 

He looked at her again with admiration — the little 
black hat tilted on the coppery curls suited her to per- 
fection, the old black dress was set off by a beautiful 
figure, a bunch of violets at her breast filled the air with 
fragrance and roused little waves of en^otion in the man 
by her side. 

" Has that fellow annoyed you before ? " he asked. 

" Yes, for a whole w^k now he has lain in wait for me 
and followed me; he has made my life a burden. A 
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governess's life is not a {)articularly happy one at the 
best of times, especially in the house of a lady who 
considers everyone whose ancestors did not come over 
with William the Conqueror in the light of a worm to be 
trodden on ; but when things are complicated by a brute 
like that, life becomes quite imbearabie. Oh, how dared 
he insult me so ! " with a sudden bitter remembrance of 
the man's last words. " The coward ! the coward ! " 

And then Eve remembered also that the man whose 
assistance she had accepted, and whom she had recognised 
the instant he appeared upon the scene, had himself been 
hardly courteous that same afternoon. She stopped short 
and took her hand from his arm. 

" Thank you," she said, in a voice whose constraint Clay 
was not slow to notice and assign to its proper cause, "I 
am quite able to walk alone now. Don't let me take you 
out of your way — we are just out of the Park, and I am 
not at all afraid. I must not trespass any further on your 
kindness. Thank you again, and — ^good-bye." 

She held out her hand — the slender hand that languished 
in an ill-shaped glove — but Harold did not take it. 

"Of course I will leave you if you wish it," he said 
gravely, " but it will be a great satisfaction to me if you' 
will allow me to see you home. It is late for you to be 
out alone ; there are plenty of cads in London." Then 
lowering his voice, " It I have been imhappy enough to 
offend you, will you not exercise the prerogative of your 
sex and forgive me ? " 

Eva was silent; perhaps she liked to hear him 
plead. 

" To err is masculine, to forgive — all that is sweet and 
feminine. Let me entreat you to be sweet and feminine. 
I did not know you this afternoon. Come, say that you 
will trust me and let me see you safely home." 

Eve looked up into the handsome mce pleading so near 
her own. It wa^ a face that few women could look at 
without interest, a face where a natural kindness of heart 
and bonhomie of temper could be read through all the 
lines of bitterness and reckless passion stamped by a life 
passed amongst a certain fashionable set, where, if the 
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candle of life had as manj ends as Cerberus had heads, 
they would all be burnt simultaneously. Eve looked at 
him ^avely, and he flushed imder the searching glance. 
Her hps relaxed into a sinile. 

" Yes," she said, "you may have the privilege of seeing 
me home. I will prove myself sweetly feminine." 

" Thank you," he said, feeling unreasonably gratified at 
her decision- "And now let me introduce myself — my 
name is Harold Clay, an idle and useless bachelor who has 
lately come into a large fortune, and wishes it were even 
larger." 

A sigh parted her lips. 

" You are fortunate, Mr. Clay ; poverty is an intolerable 
burden, only to be borne patiently by intolerably good 
people. There is nothing in the world like money." 

"1 am inclined to agree with you. I know what it is 
to be poor." 

" And / know what it is to be rich — the memory makes 
my poverty all the worse. You say you have been poor, 
Mr. Clay, but poverty can never be so intolerable to a man 
as to a woman. A man can't be a governess — what more 
.. can I say ? " She glanced up at hmi archly with one of 
her sunny, transfiguring smiles. " Tov, don't know what 
it is to be engaged as a * daily ' at a salary of thirty pounds 
a year to a pupil who won't play even the scale of C 
correctly, and who never omits to repeat all the un- 

Eleasant things her mother says of you behind your 
ack. You don't know what it is to be snubbed 
and put down by stupid, unattractive women who 
keep an elaborately iced manner specially for the gover- 
ness. Men are never snubbed, you know, at least not 
when they look nice, and can dance, and make themselves 
agreeable — there are so few of them, and they are con- 
sidered valuable. Then, of course, .you are not patronised 
by voluble, condescending women, who think it so kind 
to notice you at all, and who praise ycjjir hair, and offer 
to let their own maid dress it for you, and tell you, that 
* really you would look charming if only your dress was 
just a httle — ^well, don't you know ? Well, just a little — 
you know what I mean,' and then they go away smiling, 
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and thinking themselves so sweetly kind and affable — and 
perhaps a patient and saintly person might think so too, 
but / — oh, they make me wila !" 

She flung back her head with an expressive gesture of 
rebellion. Harold thought she looked like some wild 
caged creature impatient of its bars, and he pitied her, 
as he would have pitied an imprisoned lark, Beating its 
life out against its narrow cage. He had been one him- 
self, beating his wings against the narrow bounds of three 
hundred a year; he knew what it felt like — it was no 
wonder that Eve rebelled against the thraldom imposed 
by that miserable pittance of thirty pounds per annum. 

" Such a rirl as that," thought he, "with that hair, that 
smile, and that figure ought to be a coimtess at the very 
least, with thousands at her command. I could hardly 
do better than marry her myself. Ah, that confoimded 
Binns was right when he said I should never stick to the 
race for an heiress if a charming face came in my way." 

It was a delightful walk home for both Eve and Harold. 
There is nothing particularly inviting about the neigh- 
bourhood of Paddington, but it wore its brightest aspect 
that evening. No doubt the perfect weather had some- 
thing to do with it — Eve told herself so several times — 
and yet she could not help remembering other spring 
evenings equally serene and beautiful, equally adorned by 
the song of birds and the scent of lilac, equally perfect 
in every way, which yet had been far from possessing 
the charm of this particular one. However, she did not 
stop to analyse the matter, but set herself to amuse her 
companion. It was Eve's nature to wish to be liked 
by every one, to make a good impression, to please and 
charm all those whom she liked ; and nature having en- 
dowed her largely with the power of charming, she rarely 
failed in her endeavours. There was a genial sympathy 
about her, a warmth and tenderness, a thoroughly human 
quality that attracted people to her : they did not think 
of her as being sweet-tempered, unselfish, saintly, or 
divine, but because perhaps she was none of these she 
charmed them, and they loved her. Harold could re- 
member many former conversations with beautiful women. 
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witty women, learned women — conversations where he 
had been moved to sentiment by melting eyes, to laughter 
by clever tongnes, to admiration by apt quotations. But 
his talk this evening with this stranger, this poor gover- 
ness with the shabby dress and the mended gloves, had 
given him more pleasure than any of those other collo- 
quies with more nappily circumstanced and better clad 
women. On looking back to it, he could not call to mind 
that she had said a single thing worth remembering — 
neitiier had he ; then why was it he retained a distinct 
impression that, at the time, their conversation had ap- 
peared to him bristling with mutual wit ? He was unable 
to resolve the problem, so ceased to consider it, as he 
habitually ceased to consider anything that seemed likely 
to prove a trouble. 

There is no doubt that both Eve and Clay were sorry 
when they reached the Kttle house where Mrs. Hepburn 
and her daughter had humble and uncomfortable lodgings. 
Eve paused outside the small iron gate, where the paint 
was in a shocking state of blister, and held out her hand 
with a smile, the brilliancy of which accounted no doubt 
to some extent for Harola s rainbow impressions of that 
evening. 

"Don't go without telling me your name!" he said 



5he blushed a quick impetuous blush, which was nearly 
as charming as the smile. 

"My name is Eve," she said, "Eve Hepburn. Grood- 
bye, Mr. Clay, and thank you once more." 

He had just time to wish that she had asked him in 
when the door, which she had opened with a latch-key, 
closed behind her, and Clay was left outside, aware for 
the first time that he was tired, that he was many miles 
from South Audley Street, that there were very few rubber- 
tired hansoms in this benighted neighbourhood, and that 
he would be horribly late tor his dinner. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" The web of our life is of a mingled yam." 

Mrs. Hepburn received her daughter with a torrent of 
complaints and reproaches. Eve bore the deluge in 
silence, and with an irritating air of thinking of something 
else. 

" Eve," said Mrs. Hepburn, when at last the torrent ran- 
dry, " Eve, I have some good news for you." 

"What?" said Eve, looking up suddenly. "What did 
you say, mother? I am afraid I haven't heard a 
word." 

Mrs. Hepburn drew her lips together and cast up her 
eyes to heaven with a resigned expression. 

" I wish you would pay a little more attention, my dear, 
instead of falling into a brown study directly I speak to 
you. I am sure 1 have gone through trials enough in my 
time, not to mention the present trials I endure — of ovens 
that won't heat, and a landlady who is always liable to get 
drunk — without the unnecessary trial of a daughter who, 
when she does come home, spends her whole time in a 
brown study." 

Eve sighed and closed her eyes. " Well, mother," she 
said, " have you anything particular to say to me ? I'll 
listen directly you have." 

" I have a piece of good news, my dear." 

" Then why didn't you tell me at least fifty sentences 
ago? *Give to a gracious message a host of tongues.' 
Come, mother, what is it ? Though I can hardly believe 
that good news can be for us." 

"I have a letter from our old friend, Major Trelyon; 
his wife wants you to go to them as governess to their 
children." 

88 
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Eve's lip curled. 

" Go to them as a dependant when I have been as a 
friend ! I suppose Ada wants to humiliate me. They will 
give me my dinner in the schoolroom, I imagine, unless 
they want an extra person, when they will condescend 
to ask me, and I shall be taken down by the nearest 
approach they can find to my own position — some young 
cub's private tutor, I suppose, or one of the masters 
from tne Grammar School. They don't entertain butlers 
or valets, or, of course, one of them would take in the 
governess." 

" My dear child, what are you talking about ? " said 
Mrs. Hepburn helplessly. "Major Trelyon's letter says 
nothing about butlers and valets or dinner in the school- 
room. I am sure they mean everjrthing that is kind; 
they are very estimable people." 

"Oh, of course they are; you think all people esti- 
mable as long as they go to church twice on Sundays, 
make the responses correctly, and speak ill of their 
neighbours." 

" My dear Eve, pray don't talk like that. I can't under- 
stand you." 

" No, mother, you never can. Why didn't Ada write to 
you herself?" 

" Because she is ill — that's why they want a governess 
at once ; and knowing your talents and your command of 
music and Shakespeare and — and arithmetic, and your 
knowledge of languages and poetry, and ^" 

" Anything else, mother ? " asked Eve, as Mrs. Hepburn 
paused, havmg ticked off each accomplishment on her 
fingers. " Throw in a few more while you are about it ; 
you still have five fingers left for the accommodation of 
as many accomplishments." 

" My dear child, you bewilder me when you talk like 
that; I've quite forgotten now where I was. You had 
better read Major Trelyon's letter yourself. Read it 
out to me — ^you have confused half of it out of my 
head." 

Eve took the letter with another curl of her lip and 
obediently proceeded to read it out. 
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"Barton Housb, Mudminton, Nr. Harrogate, 
May ISeA. 

"My dear Mrs. Hepburn, — I don't know if you re- 
member the circumstance, but when I first heard of 
your misfortunes, and how you and your pretty Eve 
(Eve's face brightened a little) were adrift upon the world, 
I wrote to tell you of my sincere sympathy, and also 
my regret at having made arrangements with a young 
lady for the instruction of my children, for nothing 
could have given Ada and myself greater pleasure than 
to have had our charming young mend in the capacity 
of governess. Now, however, owing to the foolish be- 
haviour of Miss Watson, the before-mentioned young 
lady, who has chosen to throw up her comfortable home 
with us to marry on about sixty pounds a year, our 
children are without a governess, and if Eve would come 
to us we should be delighted. We can oflfer her forty 
pounds a year and a home that, I cannot help thinking, 
she will find a happy one. Kindly let me know your 
decision at your earliest convenience, as Molly and Lily 
are at that stage in their French when inaction is fatal. 
I am sure you will be glad to know that Dolly has got 
over her attack of measles most easily. Ada sends her 
love to you both, and would have written herself, but 
is down with influenza. So is our cook, so things don't 
go quite so smoothly as I should wish; and, now that 
the children are released from Miss Watson's discipline, 
which was strict and wholesome, they are, I need hardly 
tell you, extremely noisy. If Eve can come to us, we want 
her next^ Wednesday at latest, as the hand of control is 
absolutely necessary for the comfort of our household. 

"With kindest regards to you both, in which Ada 
joins me, — Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

"Henry Keeling Trelyon." 

" There, my dear, what do you think of that ? " asked 
Mrs. Hepburn, as Eve laid down the letter in silence, 
but with a certain disdainful droop of the mouth which 
her mother knew well. 
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"What an old woman he is!" exclaimed Eve irre- 
levantly. " One would think that letter was written by 
either a mother of many or an anxious maiden amit. 
I've no patience with him ! " 

"No, my dear, you have very little patience with 
any one," remarked Mrs. Hepburn with some spirit ; " my 
onljr wonder is how you manage to put up with your 
pupils. Shall you accept Major Trelyon's oflfer? Of 
course / should wish you to, but I know better than to 
urge my feelings and my advice on you — of course my 
feelings and my wishes are quite immaterial to my only 
child, but I must say '* 

" Oh, don't say it, nlease, mother ; you have said it all 
so often. I must think this over before I can decide. 
Let me be quiet and think now. Then I can write to 
the Major to-niffht and put his overweighted mind at 
rest. A man wnose cook has the influenza should be 
spared all unnecessary anxiety." 

Mrs. Hepburn subsided into silence and unobtrusive 
tears, which were quite unnoticed by her daughter, who 
was only too well accustomed to them. 

Eve clasped her arms round her knees and swayed 
herself backwards and forwards, thinking. Mudminton 
was a pleasant nlace, particularly in the summer; how 
charming it would be there now in this lovely month of 
May — how the birds would be singing, and how fiill the 
Trelyons' beautiful garden would be ot everything choice 
in the way of flowers. Then the salary — not a bad one 
as salaries go, and no more starting on at an unearthly 
hour in the morning, without regard to what the weather 
might choose to be. And the children — there were many 
worse children, decided Eve; these were teachable and 
not by any means always naughty. And the Trelyons 
themselves, when looked at in an unjaundiced liffht, were 
good kind people, not too much burdened witn brains, 
but perhaps for that very reason all the more ready to 
appreciate the brains of others. Yes, it would be madness 
to refuse this offer, and how nice it would be to get away 
from London! At this stage in her reflections. Eve 
became vaguely conscious that London had ceased to be 
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the dreary waste she had once imagined it and had even 
become attractive. Why was this ? Was it possible that 
this change in London, or her views of London, was due 
to her having been escorted home that evening by an 
agreeable stranger ? 

"What folly!" thought Eve. "I must forget I ever 
met him, for of course I shall never see him again — not 
likely. And what if we did meet ? Our ways of life lie 
on such different roads that we could never be anything 
to one another but travellers who hurry past each other, 
each with a different train to catch, each bound to a 
different station." 

There were tears in Eve's eyes as she made these reflec- 
tions, but she dashed them away, and rose to her feet 
with an air of resolution. 

"Have you made up your mind, dear?" asked her 
mother anxiously. 

"Yes, of course I shall accept. Anything is better than 
Mrs. Dixon and her detestable ancestors. I shall write at 
once." 

So Eve wrote a brief note of acceptance and took it to 
the post. 

** iut what will become of you, mother ? " asked Eve . 
presently, rousing herself from another of the brown 
studies to which Mrs. Hepburn objected. "I can't leave 
you here alone — that's out of the question." 

" Oh, don't trouble to think of me," said the elder lady 
in a Christian-martyr tone. " I am not used to it, and I can 
do without it now. What does it sonify what becomes 
of me t I can only die," here Mrs. Hepburn melted into 
tears, " and then I shan't be a trouble to you any longer." 

Eve rose and put her arms cajolingly round her 
mother's neck. 

" Now, why do you talk like that, mother ? You know 
very well you don't mean it, and it only makes us both 
unhappy." 

Mrs. Hepburn moaned feebly and buried her face in 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

"Now let's try and talk it over calmly. Couldn't we 
get rooms for you at the Blue Boar at Mudminton? 
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Then I could run over and see you every day — the 
Trelyons wouldn't mind." 

Mrs. Hepburn shook her mournful head. 

" No, my dear," she said. " I may have come down in 
the world — I don't say I haven't, thanks to your poor dear 
father — I may have come down to sere and yellow leaves, 
and to every kind of misfortune, including ovens that 
won't heat, and landladies who lose their tempers to an 
alarming extent, but I haven't come down quite so low as 
lodgings at the Mudminton inn — a vulgar pothouse I " 

Eve sighed impatiently. 

" You seem to know more about the Blue Boar than I 
do. Well, how about lodgings in some cottage ? " 

" My dear child, how thoughtless you are ! That would 
be even more of a come-down than the Blue Boar. No, 
Eve, it's one thing to have miserable lodgings in London, 
where nobody knows who I am; but it's another to have 
them in Mudminton, where everybody will know me by 
heart. Ah, my dear child, if only you would learn to 
have a Uttle more consideration for your poor mother and 
her feelings. But I know I ought not to have feelings, 
they are out of place — ^so am I. I and my feelings — we 
are both in the way " 

Here Eve, to her mother's no small surprise, inter- 
rupted her by bursting into tears. The disagreeable 
excitement of the afternoon had told upon her nerves, 
and now her mother's unreasonable complaints seemed 
the finishing stroke. 

"Then I must write again and say I can't go to the 
Trelyons," sobbed Eve, " as everything seems hopeless and 
impossible." 

Having reduced her daughter to a state of absolute 
despair, Mrs. Hepburn became quite lively. 

"Now, my dear Eve, please don't be so foolish," she 
remarked, in a tone which for her was positively cheerful ; 
" it's ingratitude to Providence to behave like this just as 
you have had quite a stroke of luck. Why are things 
so hopeless and impossible ? Why make all these diffi- 
culties ? I was going to suggest a way of settling every- 
thing, if you had only given me time to speak, but you 
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are so impetuous and impatient. I had a letter only 
to-day from your Uncle James, renewing the offer he 
made me a year ago. He says that if you wish to leave 
me — to marry, or to take a permanent situation like the 
one you have just accepted — he will be glad if I will make 
my nome with him. So you see, Eve, everything can be 
settled in the easiest manner, and if you had only let me 
speak, I could have told you this long ago." 

" Yes, you could have, mother," said Eve bitterly, " and 
it's a pity you didn't. Well, good night now, for I have 
a trying dajr before me. The daily governess, the creep- 
ing worm without a family tree, who dares to give Mrs. de 
Beaufoy-Dixon a week's notice, may confidently expect a 
breezy time." 

And she had it. 

" Never mind. Miss Hepburn," said the small Ethelinda 
de Beaufoy (she had been curled up unnoticed in a 
comer), when at last the schoolroom door closed behind 
her mother and her righteous wrath. " / am not angry 
with you, you know, though I am awfully sorry you're 
going. And you mustn't mind Ma, she's not nice when 
she's in a temper — neither are you, now are you ? " 

" Perhaps not," said Eve, smoothing her ruffled brow at 
the memory of certain cutting speeches which had cer- 
tainly stirred the azure current m her employer's veins 
and caused it to circulate more rapidly than was quite 
consistent with the dignity of the de Beaufoys. 

" She was an^r, wasn't she ? " said Ethelinda, with an 
elfish and undutiml chuckle ; then she added apologeti- 
cally : " You see, it's Ma's blood makes her like that. She 
says she can't feel about things or overlook things as 
ordinary people do, because of her blood. I think it's a 
pity she's got it, don't you. Miss Hepburn, and I'm sure 
Fa does. They had a dreadful scene yesterday evening 
(the door was ajar, so I listened, for nobody could caU 
that a keyhole, could they?), and when Ma had been 
talking some time about blood and de Beaufoys and 
things. Pa groaned dreadfullv, and said that they would 
both be a deal happier if Ma had worse blood and a better 
temper. And I expect you think so too, Miss Hepburn," 
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added the little girl, with a keen glance from her dark 
eyes ; " although you have neither yourself, now have you 
— ^good blood or good temper ? " 

rerhaps it was hardly surprising that Eve shook the 
dust of the de Beaufoy mansion &om her feet with an 
almost venomous delight. 

" Perhaps when next we meet things will have changed," 
thought Eve, "and the poor worm will have turned — 
turned into a butterfly." 

There came a day when Eve remembered that parting 
thought of hers. 

A week later, chance (so he told himself) took Harold 
Clay in the direction of Paddington. As accident would 
have it, he found himself in the very street which con- 
tained the Hepbums' lodgings. 

" This is strange ! " said Harold. " As I am here, perhaps 
it would be only kind and courteous and all that sort of 
thing to inc^uire how Miss Hepburn is after her scare of 
the other night." 

He looked at his watch, and found that by another 
equally strange and unforeseen coincidence it was exactlv 
the time at which he had brought Eve back the week 
before. 

" This is fortunate," said Clay, as he rang the bell ; " she 
is sure to be home from her day's drudgery." 

It was some time before the door was opened, and only 
then after a repetition of the bell, and a good deal of 
knocking into tne bargain. The door at last turned on 
its hinges, and a stout lady appeared of untidy costume 
and inflamed countenance. 

" Mrs. 'Epbum ? She's gone, and a good thing too ! A 
lady what goes pryin' 'ere an' there, an' turnin' up her 
nose at people an' things she ain't nothin' to do with is tio 
lady, that's my opinion.. I'm aware as my opinion ain't 
asked, sir, but there it is for you free gratis. I never was 
one of your stingy ones. I gives without bein' asked, free 
as air, sir." 

Harold with diflBiculty stemmed the tide of these elevated 
sentiments with another query. 

" Where are they gone, sir ? Lord knows ! / don't, and 
don't care neither ! I wish no 'arm to the young lady, as 
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pretty a creature as ever was, which with such a Ma seems 
more than could be expected by 'er poor Pa, what they do 
say committed sooicide, an' no wonder ! Which 'is wife 
(the old lady you're askin' for, sir) must 'ave been enough 
to drive the best-brought-up Christian into 'eathen sinnil 
ways of self-destruction i " 

" My good woman," said Harold impatiently, " never 
mind Mr. Hepburn defunct. Will nothing help your 
memory and clear your head ? " 

" Nothin* won't," said the woman significantly, " but I 
won't say as somethin' " 

He slipped half a sovereign into the woman's hand. 

" Will that help you to remember where Miss Hepburn 
has gone ? " 

" Miss 'Epburn, sir ? " slipping the coin into her bulging 
pocket. " Lord love you, if you'd said afore as it was the 
young lady you was after and not the old 'un, which, in 
my opinion, what with worryin' ways an' permiskus ques- 
tions about sugar an' bread is no lady, I could have told 
you ten minutes ago." 

" Told me what ? For goodness' sake be quick ! " 

" As 'ow she's left her sitivation an' taken another." 

"Where? In London?" 

" Blessed if I can remember — somewheres in Yorkshire 
I do believe, but I would no more deceive you, a hand- 
some generous genleman Uke yourseK than " Here 

Harold cut her short by a vigorous exclamation, and 
abruptly departed. 

" So the hand of fate has seen fit to punctuate this first 
leaf of a possible romance with a full stop," meditated 
Harold. " Well, perhaps it's all for the best. I have no 
particular ambition to marry a poor governess, and yet I 
believe if I saw much of that girl I should fall so desperately 
in love with her that I should be capable of any folly." 

And Harold Clay hailed a cab, ana presently proceeded 
to bury the memory of Eve under a hecatomb of lobster 
salad, and drown it in oily waves of ChMeau Yquem at 
thirty shillings a bottle. 

But though the hand of fate had certainly brought that 
possible romance to a full stop, the leaf remained turned 
down. 



CHAPTER V. 

"A life of honour and of worth." 

It is just upon the close of the London Season ; that stem 
taskmaster now retains but a lingering clutch upon 
society. Society feels it has done its duty ; it has gone 
through its daily treadmill, performed its squirrel-round, 
bored and been bored. It has suffocated on June nights 
on half a foot of parqueterie in company with some hun- 
dreds of human beings and fifty gas-burners ; it has caught 
cold in the average quantity of draughts, attired (the 
female half) in the regulation amount of undress ; it has 
overeaten itself at the usual number of dinner-parties ; it 
has proposed and been proposed to. It has dragged slowly 
up and down the Row with its best smile on, and per- 
formed the church parade, attired in piety and the latest 
fashion; it has eaten ices at Hurlingham, lost gloves at 
Ascot, talked scandal at the Star and Garter, and every- 
where, according to the custom of society, it has been 
drearily, hopelessly bored. 

And now at last the chain is loosening, the dragon 
is relaxing his gilded coils. But for society (like the 
" pilgrim of love ") there is no rest but the grave. The 
London Season is dying fast, but there are Uttle seasons 
to be undergone, miniature Minotaurs who also demand 
their victims. Soon the treadmill, the squirrel-round will 
begin again — at Homburg, at Dinan, in Scotland on the 
moors, at Warg^ave on the Thames, society wUl once 
more perform its dress parade, and be as heartily bored 
as ever. 

" A gentleman called to see you, sir," said Montgomery, 
slidii^ gently in at the noiselessly opened door, after a 
faint apologetic knock. " I told him 1 would ascertain if 
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you were disengaged, as I know you don't care for the 
clergy, sir." 

Clay looked up peevishly from a heap of letters, a very 
worn-out votary of society, and took tne proffered card 
from the servant who had already learnt his master's 
prejudices. 

" Reverend Roger Horton — devil take him ! " muttered 
Harold. "Wants to beg, I suppose — 'Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.' 
Trust a parson for scenting money. Tell him Tm en- 
gaged." 

Montgomery slipped out, only to return in a moment. 

" He says he can wait, sir, but he must see you." 

" Then he 8hoU wait, confound him ! Tell him I may 
be an hour or two." 

Clay resumed his correspondence, a trifle more worn- 
out than before. The expuing dragon had flickered up 
into a last faint show of life, the result of which was a 
shower of highly-glazed envelopes, containing for the most 
part elegant bits of pasteboard on which his fellow vota- 
ries and victims informed Mr. Harold Clay that they 
were at home on such and such a day, if he wished to 
avail himself of the opportunity of being genteelly bored 
amongst a crowd of the best people. 

The Reverend Roger Horton was strolling round the 
library with his chin uplifted and his hands behind his 
clerical coat-tails when the discreet Montgomery re- 
entered. 

" Mr. Clay is extremely sorry, sir, but he may be obliged 
to keep you waiting an hour or two." 

" All right," said the newcomer, almost with an expres- 
sion of rdief ; "it can't be helped. I shall do capitally 
here. Tell your master I shall find his books the best of 
good company. Lucky fellow," he added to himself; "he's 
got a rare edition of old Macrobius that I've been pining 
to possess all my life ; and I'll venture to lay a consider- 
able sum that he hardly knows he's got it, and wouldn't 
care if he did. Dame Fortune you are an unworthy minx ! 
O riches!" (here Roger Horton settled his long length 
comfortably on the sofa, and became wrapped in the pages 
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of the " Saturnalia Conviviorum " as in a garment). " O 
poverty, poverty ! " 

Poverty was the kejniote of the curate's life. He could 
not remember the day when he was not poor and strug- 
gling painfully, not to make two ends meet — somehow they 
never did meet — but to prevent them from flying asimder 
like pieces of elastic. 

The eldest but one of a family of seven, his recollections 
were all unpleasant ones. Finding the world too hard 
and the children too manv for her m every sense, Roger's 
widowed mother discreetly took her departure from this 
Vale of Tears soon after the birth of her youngest child, 
and the familv were left to the care of Koger and his 
eldest sister Rosy, a woman of energy and strength of 
character. 

From his earliest years Roger had been expected to 
"mind the baby" at all hours of the day or night, to 
curb the vagrant and predatory instincts of his younger 
brethren, and to instil a knowledge of manners and the 
alphabet into his small sisters. The younger members of 
the Horton family had now married and scattered them- 
selves abroad over the land, leaving Roger and Rosy to- 
f ether. At five-and-thirty Roger was a good man, and 
e had started in life as a good boy and performed his 
domestic duties heroically, out they had always gone 
against the grain, and he looked back upon his early 
years with a secret shudder. It would have been, strange 
if he had retained pleasant recollections of a boyhood so 
complicated with babies. To a woman there is a touch 
of poetry in the dirtiest, the most sordid baby, but to a 
boy the very best of these queer little embryo mortals is 
a mere lump of dough with a temper, a squall, and an in- 
veterate capacity for crawling into every kind of place 
where it is not wanted. By dint of cutting off hours of 
his natural sleep night and morning and working with a 
dogged and indefatigable perseverance, Roger had con- 
trived to scrape up an education, and at last, after a hard 
struggle, only sustained and persisted in through the 
strength of his will and of his religious faith, he worked 
his way painfully into the Church. 
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The Church was his vocation ; he was eminently fitted 
for it in every way^ he understood human nature, he pos- 
sessed infinite tact and infinite sympathy, and, above all, 
he could preach a sermon that every one could imder- 
stand, in a voice that every one could hear, without a 
stammer and without a hsp. It might have been imagined 
that such unusual qualification^ in a clergyman would 
have assisted Horton in his profession, but in spite of, 
perhaps I should say because of being entirely fitted for 
the duties he undertook, the Reverend Roger Horton, 
after ten years in the Church, ten years of hard work, 
self-denial, and no interest, remained a poor curate with 
no more chance of preferment than wnen he was first 
ordained. He saw long processions of curates mount the 
first steps of the well-worn clerical ladder ; he saw incom- 
petent curates, curates who stammered, curates who had 
unpediments in their speech, curates who couldn't preach, 
curates who wouldn't work, blundering curates, hard- 
hearted curates, curates who were hopelessly stupid, hope- 
lessly tactless, hopelessly brutal — ^he saw them all put over 
his head, he saw them raised to livings where the amount 
of good they might have done was only surpassed by the 
harm they succeeded in doing, whilst he still struggled on, 
one of the black mass of underpaid, overworked curates 
who swarm over the old cathedral town of Middleminster. 
Roger struggled with a burning sense of injustice, but, 
struggle as ne would, it sometimes mastered him, though 
it never soured his fine nature or disgusted him with 
his profession. He never shirked a hard task or a dis- 
agreeable duty, although an unusual sensitiveness of 
nature causea him to shrink from things of which 
other men would have thought little enough ; and to-day 
the errand on which he had come to Harold Clay was to 
him a particularly disa^eeable one, and to be reckoned 
among the many trials into which duty and religion led 
him. 

However, he contrived to forget the disagreeables before 
him in the comfort of Clay^s well-paddea sofa and the 
strong intellectual pleasure he derived from the perusal 
of his beloved Macrobius. 
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Clay laid down his pen and looked at his watch. Twc 
hours had passed, and no jumped up in some dismay. 

"There's that fellow waiting still. I daresay he con- 
siders his time of some value to himself." 

Harold's last piece of correspondence had put him in a 
good humour. It was a pink-tinted, delicately-scented 
effiision which began, " Dea/r Mr. Clay," with two dashes 
under the " dear " to show that she wrote her notes and 
meted her affections with a difference, and informed him 
that no reunion was complete without him, and that 
unless he came to her dance on the fourteenth prox. she 
would be absolutely in despair, and that she counted on 
him as an old and true friend, and that she was always 
his most sincerely, Violet Grant. 

"Silly little woman!" said Harold, as he hesitated a 
moment whether to put the note in the paper-basket or 
consign it to the more flattering obscurity of his breast- 
pocket, ultimately deciding on the medium course of 
entombing it in a pigeon-hole. " Silly little woman ! I 
wonder how many other fellows she writes to in this 
affectionate strain." But in his heart of hearts he was 
firmly convinced that Mrs. Violet Grant cherished a very 
special affection and admiration for his magnificent 
self. 

" Well," reflected the young man, as he made his way 
to the library, " after keeping the Reverend Horton this 
unconscionable time I'm in for a few guineas at least. 
Can hardly do less — even if he wants to build another 
confounded church, or start off a few more missionaries 
to worry up those imfortunate heathen." 

Clay entered the library with a polite and formal speech 
on his lips ; but the man who started up from his com- 
fortably unceremonious position on the sofa was so dif- 
ferent to his preconceived and somewhat prejudiced ideas 
of a clergyman that the polite and formal speech was 
quite forgotten, and he stretched out his hand to the 
stranger, saying cordially — 

" I am very sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr^Horton. 
I really don't know how to excuse myself" 

Clay saw before him a tall, loosely-made man, with 

D 
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large hands and feet, and a general appearance of having 
outgrown his well-worn clothes, which, however, climg to 
him with an air of ease and good fellowship that many 
men cannot succeed in imparting to their most faultlessly- 
fitting and fashionable garments. His thin, brown face 
had something sweet and boyish in its expression, and 
though his mouth and chin were firmly moulded like 
those of a man of action, he had the absent, somewhat 
clouded gaze of an enthusiast and a dreamer. 

For his part Horton saw a man who, though yoimger 
than himself, had probably lived more in a lew months 
than the poor curate in all his thirty-five years of hard- 
worked existence. He saw a strongly made, yet elegant- 
looking man, a handsome man, who, through all the outer 
veneer of worldliness and dissipation, still carried some- 
thing frank and winning in his face that warmed Horton's 
heart towards him and made him feel his errand some- 
thing less of a trial. 

" It's for me to apologise," said the clergyman, smiling, 
" for appropriating your sofa and your rare editions in this 
unceremonious manner. As for waiting — ^yes (glancing at 
the old French timepiece), just two hours by the clock — 
by Jove, how time flies ! Well, that long pause was rather 
a relief ! The fact is I have come on a disagreeable errand, 
or at least I feel it so, which comes to the same thing, and 
so an hour or two passed in company with your sola and 
your * Macrobius' came reaUy as a respite." 

" I suppose there are a good many disagreeable errands 
in your profession," said Harold. 

" Yes, you are right ; no man likes to beg for money, 
even when in a good cause — at least I don't, and we are 
all apt to judge others by ourselves." 

" And I suppose it is on some business of this sort that 
you have come to-day," suggested Harold, adding to him- 
self, " O my prophetic soul ! ' 

"Exactly so," said Horton, clasping his big brown 
hands behind his thickly thatched head; "you have hit 
it, Mr. Clay. And yet I ought to feel more at home in 
speaking to you, as we are in a way related." 

" Related ? How's that ? " 
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"Tour distant cousin, Edward Clinton, was also my 
distant cousin." 

" Ah ! " Clay drew a long breath. " Then you are the 
man I've heard of, the man whom Edward might have 
left his property to instead of bestowing it on my worth- 
less self, whom he had never met in his life." 

"He might have left it to me, certainly," said Roffer 
Horton, " and if our common cousin had been anybody else 
instead of his own— peculiar self, I should have had every 
reason to expect it, if promises may be counted as reasons ; 
but I knew him well, and I did not expect it. One thing, 
however, I did count on, one promise amongst many. 
Of course I always knew that a poor country parson was 
the very last man to whom Edward Clinton would dream 
of leaving his money, but I did think " 

"WeU?" 

" De Tnortuia nil nisi honvmi. He never did me any 
harm. On the contrary, that promise of his rendered me 
an extremely happy man." 

" But he did not keep it ? " 

"WeU— no '' 

" Then I fail to see where your ' on the contrary ' comes 
in : a broken promise is worse than none at all." 

"An axiom that you will endorse more heartily than 
ever when I tell you that it is this same broken promise 
that brings me here to-day." 

"Ah, now we have it," smiled Harold; "fire ahead. 
But, before firing ahead, light a cigar." 

" Thank you, I have my pipe in my pocket ; we are the 
best of friends, and I never msult my ancient briarwood 
by indulring in any more elegant medium for tobacco, 
ire arlSging /a«ons .an/flirting parsons. Mr. Clay, 
bettmg parsons and huntmg parsons; / am a smoking 

f arson — and none the worse for that, say I. The energy 
spend on smoke might otherwise have been devoted to 
alcohol or the race-course : if a man must have his pet vice, 
his familiar demon, let him put it in his pipe and smoke 
it. But I am putting off the evil moment. Let me first 
introduce myself, so to speak — briefly sketch you my con- 
dition and circumstances — they are both of the poorest." 
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The curate rose to his feet for a moment and paced the 
room with hasty strides, then resumed his chair and his 
attitude. 

'' I am one of many, Mr. Clay ; I am a gentleman by 
birth and education, but I have been a pauper all my life 
and never expect to be anything else; I am one of the 
many hundreds who are sunk for life in the slough of 
underpaid, overworked curacy." 

Roger spoke bitterly, then repented of his bitterness. 

" It is not that I grudge my toil," he added hastily ; " I 
would give all I have and all I am to Christ's work — the 
sweat of my brow, the work of my hands, my fairest 
hopes, my blood, my life — all ; it is not work or poverty 
that I complain of, it is that, sunk and struggling as I 
am, I can do so little. I see such dreadful sights, I hear 
such piteous tales, and all I can give is sympathy and 
pity — pity that makes my heart ache, but that does no 
good to my unhappy brothers. That is what galls me, 
that is what sometunes makes me bitter ; and when I see 
what their lives are, then I feel I have a right to come 
and beg from the rich for their poorer brethren. Your 
cousin promised me one thousand pounds to be spent by 
me in charity as I saw fit, an exact account of those same 
charities to be rendered to him. I live at Middleminster, 
a cathedral town swarming with black coats like my own 
(only a great many of them are a good deal newer and 
less shabby); there are Deans and Canons and Minor 
Canons and Archdeacons — there are carriages and horses 
and fine raiment amongst them ; and one would imagine 
there might be charity enough to keep the wolf from 
every door, but it is not so. There is terrible poverty in 
Middleminster, poverty that makes me bold enough to 
come to a stranger and ask him to redeem his cousin's 
promise — at least in some part, in some measure." 

Roger Horton ceased and eyed Harold with almost 
piteous wistfulness. He had spoken earnestly, hotly, with 
fervour that had brought a flush to his thin cheeks and 
unwonted fire to his dreamy eyes. Clay whistled a bar 
of the latest creation of the music-halls softly under his 
breath. 
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" A thousand pounds is a large order, Mr. Horton, and 
to a total stranger — for, though you say you are a cousin, 
you see yourself that you are a stranger " 

"Yes, yes," interrupted the other, "I see, I know — I 
know all you would say and could say but don't like to 
say. Supposing you gave me this money — for aught you 
could tell I might clear off to America with it in my 
pocket. Of course that view of the case is obvious and 
unavoidable — you would be a fool not to see it — I should 
see it myself if I were in your shoes (golden shoes, like 
Alexander's horse), and a fellow came to me as I come 
to you with the cheek to ask for such a sum. It's an 
extraordinary thing to ask — an impossible thing to ask — 
almost — almost, but I do ask it; at least I — I ask for 
something — for soTne help. Out of your abundance I ask 
for help — not in my own name, not even in the name, of 
my poor brothers, but in Christ's name." 

" I should like to hear you preach, Mr. Horton," said 
Clay irrelevantly. 

" You mean that I am preaching now?" said the clergy- 
man, flushing hotly. 

" Well, perhaps a trifle — don't you think so yourself? " 

Horton rose to his feet. 

" Then I have said enough — I have failed." 

He made a step towards the door, then paused and 
deliberately sat down again. 

" No, I nave no right to desert my cause so quickly — 
it is not for myself. I am hot-tempered, Mr. Clay, I am 
too quick to take offence. I have come to you with an 
absolutely cool and unreasonable request, and you have 
a perfect right to question my honesty and sneer at my 
manner of pleading my cause — even to turn me out of 
your house as you would an impudent beggar. I can 
nardly expect to be beUeved or welcomed. I — I have 
to thank you for even granting me a hearing. I apologise 
for losing my temper — ^it was ungentlemanly." 

Harold looked at his visitor with some admiration for 
the man who could thus conquer the very evident Adam 
within him. 

"The apology should be mine," he said with courtesy; 
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"it is ungentlemanly to provoke a man to lose lis 
temper." 

"Just my opinion," said the curate frankly; "always 
have thougnt so — ^glad you agree with me." 

He got up and paced about the room for a moment, 
his hands clasped behind his back, then came and stood 
in front of Clay, who was still puffing lazily at his cigar. 

"I have come to a deadlock now," he said; "I don't 
know what to say, what to urge — what guarantee to offer. 
As you say, one thousand pounds is a lar^e order. Then 
make it less — five hundred, two hundred, one hundred, 
fifty pounds — any sum. And surely — I am not a man 
of business myself, but perhaps you are — ^surely there is 
some way of arranging a thing of this sort legally. If 
you agree to give me, a stranger to you, a large sum to 
be spent in cnarity, is there not some way of protecting 
yourself against dishonesty on my part ? " 

"None whatever; as a man who was brought up to 
the Bar, I retain enough knowledge of my old enemy 
the law to be able to tell you plamly that there is no 
protection. If I gave you one thousand pounds down 
there is nothing to prevent your putting it in your pocket 
and making tracks for America. I couldn't stop you, and 
I should have no redress." 

" That's awkward," said Eoger gravely. " The question 
now is, if you knew me a little better, would you put 
money in my hands ? You see I am jpertinacious. If 
you were my friend and knew you could trust me, would 
you help me in my work ? " 

Harold looked at him for a moment, at the fine sensi- 
tive face, the eager eyes. 

"Yes," he said slowly, "I believe I should. I have 
as much money as I can spend comfortably with all my 
extravagances; I suppose I ought to do something for 
other people with it, though I can't say that that view 
of the case ever struck me before, lo be frank with 
you, I have an inveterate prejudice against gentlemen 
of your cloth, although my respectable father is a parson, 
and my mother a woman much addicted to piety and 
preachmg. I am a man of no fixed religious opinions — 
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if I have any opinions on the subject yoM would call 
them irreligious — an agnostic, an atneist, a free-thinker, 
a scoJBfer — whatever you choose to call it. I suppose 
a surfeit of religion in early youth upset my theological 
digestion, and now I can't possibly swallow the tenets 
that used to choke me even then. I daresay I am pre- 
judiced — irreligion is as bigoted as religion, and where 
clergymen are concerned I ami a trifle imreasonable. But 
I confess you inspire me with more confidence than most 
of your ccmfrhrea — I should feel more inclined to trust 
you than most men." 

" Then look here, Mr. Clay," said the clergyman, throw- 
ing himself into a chair with an energy that made it creak 
and quiver, " rhake my acquaintance, cultivate me ; I am 
worth it, I assure you. Come and stay a few days with 
me at Middleminster and judge for yourself. Make the 
acquaintance of my friends, the Uptons of Uppaway Hall 
— ^yes," smiling, " Uppaway Hall sounds well, doesn't it ? 
The Uptons of Uppaway will give me a good character, 
and provide you with salmon-fishing cm libitvmi — ad 
mausecmv it would be in my case. I am no fisherman, 
but perhaps you are. Any way, the salmon-fishing at 
Uppaway is acknowledged to be the feature of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the Uptons are rare good fellows, though 
as peculiar as they are manufacturea in that part of the 
country." 

Harold began to be interested. Sahnon-fishing at 
Uppaway — why, this must be the Uppaway his friend 
Bums had mentioned, the Uppaway where that goddess 
of beauty was to be seen. Why should he not go with 
this enthusiastic parson? Salmon-fishing was alluring. 
He looked out of the window, down the dusty street swel- 
tering in the sun, at the dusty trees, the dusty park, the 
dusty people — how hot and moist everybody looked, how 
intolerable town was becoming, and how imfashionable ! 
Clay turned to his visitor, who was watching him half 
eagerly, half wistfuUy— 

" Well, Horton, supposing I say yes ? " 

" I shall be only too delighted ! " cried the other. " We 
shall be good friends yet — after all we are cousins, Clay, 
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I am off to Middleminster to-morrow ; you had better come 
with me — nothing like striking while the iron is hot and 
London is dusty. Come with me '* 

"And leave two dances, a dinner^ and a soiree all 
unadorned by my presence ? " 

The clergyman made a whimsical face. 

" There will be so much the more air, space, supper, and 
ices for the remainder. How you men of fashion can go 
through your lives, perform your penal servitude, your 
hard labour, pick your quantum of society oakum, is more 
than I can fathom ! " 

Harold shrugged his shoulders. 

" I don't know that it's so much worse than the penal 
servitude of sermon-writing, district-visiting, jeUy-feeding, 
tract-distributing, moral-turning, and so on." 

The clergyman's sensitive face flushed. 

" But that is a duty — it does good " 

"Hum-m, it depends upon who undertakes the — the 
clerical oakum-picKuig. Some of the parsons I have met 
could only do a devilish deal of harm, I can tell you. 
Sleek, comfortable-looking dogs, overfed themselves, and 
with only condemnation for the half-starved sinner. Men 
who simmer happily over the fire of a bleak winter's 
night, and sally forth in the morning to punish small boys 
and old women with all the rigour of the law — for what ? 
For picking up a few sticks m his holiness's garden, a 
few sticks to keep them from freezing ! Full of righteous 
indignation, they enforce ' Thou shaft not steal ' by very 
probably rnaking hardened criminals of people whose chief 
sin was being cold and seeking to make themselves warm , 
and then next Sunday they preach with their usual bland 
tones and smug satisfied faces. Secure in their own 
virtue, they botUe up salvation for themselves and thun- 
der forth damnation to the multitude." 

"You are hard upon us," said Horton thoughtfiillv, 
drooping his face upon his hands with a downcast look, 
" but I must admit that there's only too much truth in 
what you say. Oh, how I loathe those cruel, oily hypo- 
crites who " he checked himself. " There are many 

men in my profession who have no right to be ministers 
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of Christ and preach His sacred teachings — and the very 
saintUest of nien is too great a sinner to dare to mete out 
damnation to the vilest. Only a hypocrite, a man who 
wilfully shuts his eyes, can fail to see the blackness of his 
own breast. You have only to think to know how vile 
you are. But you will fancy I am establishing a pulpit 
m your library. Come, will you return with me to-morrow ? 
Yes or no ? " 

" WeU, yes," said Harold, " I will, on condition that you 
put up here to-night. Half-past six — just time to make 
my club, dine and drink some rare good. Chdteau Yquem, 
and be at the Gaiety in time to see little Jenny Mont- 
morency (n^e Snogrins) dance her hornpipe. Neat ankles 
— but perhaps you have a soul above ankles, Horton ? " 

The clergyman shook his head. 

" I don't think I have a soul above anything." 

" Then it won't irretrievably wound your conscience to 
load it with a few moments of burlesque, short petticoats, 
and high-flavoured allusions ? " 

" Curate and milksop are not synonjnoaous terms," re- 
plied Horton, a trifle hotly ; " burlesque is not my favourite 
stage line, but I can stomach a bit of one without a very 
acute indigestion." 

" Then we'll be off, and to-morrow en route for Middle- 
minster, Uppaway, and salmon-fishing." 

Clay hailed a hansom that was straying past the door, 
and the two men drove off*. Each had unconsciously 
started a new thread iff the complicated fabric of his 
existence. They are but slight threads that make up 
that fabric, almost invisible at first, easily torn away, but 
what chains of iron they may become, so strong, go galling, 
so unbreakable ! 



CHAPTER VL 

" A face flashed like a cymbal on his face." 

MiDDLEMiNSTER is a fine old town — dull of course, and 
narrow-minded : was there ever a cathedral town that was 
not dull and narrow-minded? But it possesses all the 
attractions as well as the drawbacks of these old county 
towns; it has quaintly gabled, black-beamed houses, a 
charming old market-place, ancient panelled rooms and 
carved ceilings, old walls and ancient churches, not to 
mention one of the finest cathedrals in England. Queen 
Elizabeth slept at Middleminster on one of those bed- 
airing tours which seem to have constituted that remark- 
able woman's chief duty — or recreation; there is no 
accounting for tastes, and perhaps she Uked strange beds. 
It must have been a more attractive town in the past 
than in the present, for most of our monarchs seem to 
have taken a bed there from time to time ; it may have 
been an advanced town in the old days — ^at the present 
date there is no doubt that it is decidedly behindhand. 
The fact that Middleminster, although the county town 
of one of the richest and most fruitful shires in England, 
and the home of some of the wealthiest men in the 
country, possesses no public library, is alone enough to 
condemn it. Middlemmster has not long overcome an 
inveterate prejudice against gas, and as for electricity, 
you might as soon expect to meet mercy in a country 
magistrate as the electric light in Middleminster. Opinions, 
thoughts, and theories that have waxed old and hoary in 
London are not out of their long-clothes in Middleminster, 
and, by the time they are short-coated, a new set of 
thoughts, theories, and opinions will have been bom and 
have grown up in other parts of England. 

68 
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The clerical element pervades Middleminster : long 
black coats and high white collars sur^e through the 
quaint old streets ; long black coats and high white collars 
skim past on bicycles, fly p^st in hansoms,block your wajr 
in every shop, sit opposite you in every tram, and consti- 
tute almost the sole masculme element at every entertain- 
ment. My Lord Bishop and the Very Eeverend the Dean, 
archdeacons, canons, minor canons and curates — you may 
meet them all, but chiefly curates. Curates are every- 
where; they congregate at garden-parties and concerts; 
they are musical, and usually possess weak tenor voices, 
tenor and water; they also play tennis in a gentle and 
gentlemanly manner, but prefer croquet, being aware that 
active exercise does not suit long black coats and high 
white collars. 

Perhaps a bachelor, anxious to saddle himself with a 
second self, would consider Middleminster a very charming 
spot, an ideal "happy hunting ground," for it rejoices in a 
large female population, principally of unmarried ladies. 
There are a good many clergymen's sisters, and a very 
large selection of clergymen's daughters. Clergymen as a 
rule have a good many daughters, and in Miodleminster 
clergymen's daughters do not often marry. It may be 
that they are not attractive or not sufficiently dowered, 
but they are probably too good. For the male sex, even 
the clerical portion, prefers a j)retty sinner to a plain saint ; 
the average man finds it more interesting to snatch a brand 
from the burning and convert it than to take unto himself 
a ready-made piece of perfection, who may even consider 
herseli leader m the piety tandem. Marriages in Middle- 
minster are rare ; brothers roam to other parts of England, 
sisters remain. Even the curates, in spite of the nets 
spread for their feet, the soft allurements of tea and 
croquet, have a way of bringing home alien brides, and 
each alien bride means one old maid the more in Middle- 
minster. 

" It's a fine old town," said Harold to the clergyman as 
they drove down Gate Street, leaving the cathedral behind 
them, looming out like some wonderful lace- work against 
the sunny blue of an afternoon sky ; " a fine old town, a 
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delightful halting-place for an artist, but I wouldn't live 
here — ^no, not for a kingdom! Plenty of your confra- 
ternity about, Horton, and any amount of the faip sex, but 
not one good-looking woman among them. By Jove, 
though," he suddenly exclaimed, as a lady on an elderly 
grey cob rode slowly past, " I'm wrong there ! What a 
lovely creature ! Horton, who is she ? " 

" Who is who ? " asked Roger, rousing himself from a 
daydream, where model schools and improved dwelling- 
houses reigned supreme : " where ? " 

" There, on the grey cob ; slender, fair hair, blue habit, 
sits badly, but she's lovely enough to sit as badly as she 
likes, lovely enough to speak imgrammatically and eat 
peas with a knife if it pleases her to do so." 

" Slight, fair hair, blue habit, grey cob ; it must be Miss 
Upton of Uppaway Hall," said the curate. "Blue eyes 
with a rapt expression, a skin like alabaster with a flush 
through it, the face of a St. Cecilia " 

" I hadn't time to see all that," said Harold dryly ; " I 
saw she was a lovely creature, but couldn't take m all 
those details. You seem well up in Miss Upton's features, 
Horton." 

" I'm often at the Hall," said Roger simply, " and I see 
a good deal of Miss Upton. She is very charitable, as I 
beueve her dead mother used to be, and spends most of 
her time in visiting the poor." 

"Ah — ^happy poor, and happy curates. Many curates 
at Uppaway ? " 

" None ; her father is Vicar of Uppaway, and the village 
is too small for him to require any assistance." 

"Poor girl! It's hard on her that he shouldn't be 
somebody else's brother instead of her own father — in 
these small villages curates represent the only recreation 
for the surplus female population." 

" Miss Upton does not nirt." 

"Never met a woman yet who didn't, and I don't 
imagine Miss Upton " 

His companion interrupted Clay by throwing open tlie 
doors of the hansom with a clatter. 

" Here is my little shanty. Clay." 
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" H'm — Miss Upton seems rather a forbidden subject," 
thought Harold, as he jumped out of the hansom (Middle- 
minster possesses a remarkably good breed of hansom) ; 
" surely he hasn't the cheek to be in love with that divine 
creature ! Curates with small incomes have no right to 
be in love — upon my word, a celibate clergy wouldn't be 
at all a bad thmg." 

The Reverend Roger Horton's " shanty " was a small, 
neatly built, red-brick villa, a dismal place, with that 
depressing look of semi-smart and run-to-seed gentility 
which is as far removed from fashion or comfort as it is 
from the picturesque shabbiness of a cottage. It had 
symmetrically-placed windows, two in a line, with blue 
bricks in an elaborate device aroimd them ; the two short 
chinmeys rose out of the slate roof, one exactly above 
each line of windows ; the door, guiltless of any softening 
porch or trellis- work, hit ofi* tJie middle of the house with 
mathematical correctness. The whole villa had a sur- 
prised, open-mouthed, wide-eyed look, accentuated by 
the chimneys which suggested two little interjectional 
hands, raised in amazement. It was one of a row ot 
similar houses, and it faced another row likewise identical. * 
There was something eminently depressing in these lines 
of little smart red houses, staring at each other in open- 
eyed, imblinking surprise. Clay had seen similar genteel 
villas in the suburbs of London, and wondered, with a 
shiver of disgust, what poor devils could exist there. 
There was a uttle apron of sickly-looking grass, cut in 
two by an aggressively neat and symmetrical gravel path, 
and surrounded by iron palings painted green. 

" This is where 1 have oeen housed for the last twelve- 
month," said the curate ; " I can't say I like it. Before I 
came here I had quite a pretty little cottage, standing by 
itself in a nice bit of garden, but my vicar considered it 
more suited to a labouring man than a curate — so here 
I am." 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled, but the smile 
was a failure. Roger's love of the beautiful in every 
shape and form amounted almost to a passion, and it 
was a severe trial to him to live in an ugly house, whose 
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every room was exactly square, and whose garden was 
measured by inches instead of acre& 

"It will be better by-and-by when Bosy's creepers 
grow," he added ; ** at present they are a little weedjr — it is 
more cheerful inside. Come in, Clay, and see my sister." 

Horton led the way into a decidedly cosy little room, 
full of the scent of flowers, full also of African objects — 
neatly j)laited baskets, wooden dishes, a few spears, spoons 
for stirring the native beer, some gigantic bottled spiders, 
and a few cases of rare butterfliea Miss Horton, known 
to her intimates by the singularly inappropriate name of 
Rosy, was installed in a large armchair and did not 
attempt to rise as Harold entered, her movements being 
too much hampered by cats. A white cat was fast 
asleep on her lap, a black one was reclining on her feet ; 
there were two or three more about the room, Clay 
noticed — the place seemed full of cats. Horton bent 
down and kissed his sister affectionately, then stood 
beside her, stroking her short hair almost hke a lover. 

" I've brought him, you see. Rosy." 

" You will excuse my rising, Mr. Clay, I am sure," said 
* the lady, in a very sweet, soft voice ; " my poor Tarara- 
boomdiay has only just fallen asleep, and after the shock 
she sustained this morning (chased by a little beast of a 
boy) I wouldn't disturb her for worlds. Pensioner, leave 
off growling — Mr. Clay won't hurt you. Please sit down 
and feel at home at once, or you and I shall not agree." 

Miss Horton was short, and so small-boned that she 
would have been quite a sylph had she not elected to 
grow extremely stout ; her face was pleasantly clever, and 
m spite of its soft features and receding chin wore a look 
of indomitable energy. Her hair was close-cropped and 
guiltless of curl, standing out in short tufts over the ridge 
of her small head like the crest of an agitated cockatoo ; 
her hands and feet were tiny. The latter, incased in 
smart bronze shoes with the highest of heels and the 
most fashionable of buckles, formed quite a contrast to 
the rest of her attire, which, though neat, was very plain, 
and of a make that even in Middleminster would have 
been considered antiquated three years before. 
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Miss Horton was openly proud of her. tiny feet, and 
when in a sportive mood loved to relate how once a 
gentleman haa followed those little feet for four miles. 

"Are you fond of cats, Mr. Clajr?" was Miss Horton's 
first remark as Harold took a chair, removing with great 
care and precaution a recumbent cat. He had at first mis- 
taken it for a cushion, and only rescued himself from 
sitting on the creature by a frantic and imgraceful 
plunge. 

" When my first act is nearly to play Othello to one of 
your pets' Desdemona perhaps you won't beUeve me when 
I say yes — but I am speakmg the truth for once, Miss 
Horton." 

" Better late than never," interpolated Eoger, upsetting 
another cat and lighting his pipe. 

"I consider a cat," continued Harold, "not as an oljet 
de luone, not as a beautiful and costly Persian, but as an 
indispensable bit of furniture, an everyday English 
tabby." 

"Sensible man," said Miss Horton. Here Tarara- 
boomdiay, pursued even in her slumbers by visions of 
aggressive small boys, gave a faint and pathetic mew. 

" Poor darling," murmured Miss Horton, gently smooth- 
ing the pampered animal's glossy coat, " my own pet, was 
it having bad dreams — a darling. Never mind, my angel, 
when you meet that small boy again you scratch him 
hxirdr 

"Eosy, I can't allow you to preach such shocking 
morality to that poor animal,'* laughed Roger. " Tarara- 
boomdiay is a Christian cat ; I have always brought her 
up on the best principles, and she would be deeply 
shocked if she heard you." 

" Don't talk so loud, you ridiculous boy, or you'll wake 
the poor darling — her nerves are quite unstrung to-day." 

" You look as though you thought us both more tnan 
a trifle cracked," said Roger to Harold, laughing; "we 
should have been burnt to a certainty as witch and 
warlock in the good old days of Matthew Hopkins." 

Miss Rosy smiled at her brother; these two eccentric 
people were evidently very fond of each other. 
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"You look tired, Roger," said she, laying her hand 
affectionately on his shoulder ; " shall I play to you ?" 

" And disturb Tararaboomdiay ? " 

Miss Horton looked gravely at the white cat. 

"I think if I moved her on to your knee very 
gently she would hardly notice it — poor darling's so 
fast asleep." 

The transfer was eflfected with great care, and the 

Srecious Tararaboomdiay still continued to slumber, her 
ttle white paws reclining gracefully over Horton's long 
arm. Miss Horton opened the piano. 

" I hope you don't object to music, Mr. Clay ? When 
my brother is tired or worried, I always play to him." 

"It scatters the cobwebs," said Roger, "opens the 
prison doors, and gives me wiQgs. Mendelssohn and 
Schumann to-day, please. Rosy — I am not up to 
Beethoven." 

The curate settled himself comfortably in his shabby 
chair, his long, thin legs stretched straight out in front 
of him, his eyes closed ; he half moved his arm towards 
a freer position, but remembered the cat and checked 
himself m time with an involuntary, half-alarmed glance 
towards his sister. But Miss Rosy did not notice him — 
her tiny, short-fingered hands, ridiculously incapable of 
octaves, were wandering over the keys in a dreamy pre- 
lude. Harold also settled himself in his chair, prepared 
to be bored, wishing he was back in town. But he soon 
found himself perfectly contented where he was. Miss 
Horton was stout, middle-aged, and unromantic-looking, 
but her playing was unlike any playing Harold had ever 
heard. It had the spontaneous and unconscious charm 
that you rarely find in a professional, trained for a 
concert-room, accustomed to applause. Rosy played by 
heart, and she wandered from this piece to that, from one 
composer to another, with no pause between save for soft 
resolutions of one chord into another — a musical bridge 
from piece to piece. It was imnecessary to say, " Thank 
you," "Charmed, I'm sure," "How pretty!" "Who is the 
composer of that sweet rriorceau? &c. &c. ; and Harold 
felt it a relief to be released from that obligation, to be 
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absolved for once from the brass coinage of society small- 
talk. 

The young man's eyes wandered from the player to 
her brother, and he saw that Roger's thin cheek was wet 
with tears. As though sudderuy aware of the other's 

faze, Horton opened nis eyes witn a start which caused 
'araraboomdiay to leap from his knee with an overdone 
and stagey assumption of woimded dignity. He passed 
his hand over his eyes with an unembarrassed laugh. 

"Schumann, rendered by Rosy, always unsexes me," 
he said quietly; "doesn't his music affect you? He is 
so full of eager striving and miserable defeat — ^fiill of all 
hopes, all longings, aU despairs. My whole life seems 
in It." 

Harold made no answer, and Roger closed his eyes again 
and drifted off into some dreamland of his own. 

" Odd fish," reflected his guest ; " good fellow, though — 
can't help liking him." 

He glanced round the room, at the plain piano which 
took up so much valuable space, at the chairs, shabby but 
comfortable, at the pretty water-colours on the walls, the 
shelves of well-worn books and piles of ancient music, 
at the tropical-hued butterflies, the huge bottled spiders, 
the African curios, which seemed to bring a bright foreign 
atmosphere of their own into the poor little room. There 
was a decided charm about it all — a snug, half-Bohemian 
air of comfortable disorder. There was a big, marvellously 
plaited Kaffir basket in one comer overflowing with soci^ 
of an out size, Roger's of course ; and on the top of the 
socks, placidly licking her sleek paws, sat one of the 
numerous cats. Every room has a language of its own, 
and speaks eloquently to him whose ear is open. This 
little room spoke of clever and cultivated people, with 
tastes and hobbies and pursuits, people who thought for 
themselves and read something beyond the last new 
noveL 

Miss Horton still played on, and Harold too began 
to dream. After some vague wanderings through the 
pleasure-gardens of the past, his dreams became more 
tangible and decidedly more modem. He thought of the 

£ 
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ladv on the grey cob — that lovely creature who buried her- 
self in the wilds of Middleminster when she might make 
the sensation of a London Season. When shomd he see 
her again ? Was he half in love with her already, he 
wondered dreamily, forgetting that he had felt inclined 
only a few weeks ago to ask nimself that same question 
with regard to Eve Hepburn. And if he really was in 
love with her, why shouldn't he marry her ? He could 
afford now to marry merely for love and a beautiful face. 
Here he pulled himself up abruptly. Marry her ? Pooh ! 
he had seen nothing of the girl, not even exchanged 
banaUties with her: perhaps she was an uneducated 
country bumpkin, perhaps she spoke with a Middleminster 
burr, perhaps 

The door opened very gently, and the object of his 
thoughts came softly in, imannounced, like a friend and 
not a visitor. She stood in the doorway for a moment, 
one hand holding up the folds of her blue habit, the 
other pushing back the disordered curls from her fore- 
head. Harold and Roger both started to their feet. 

"You have come m unawares, like an angel, Miss 
Upton," said the clergyman. 

" How trite," thougnt Harold, biting his moustache with 
an annoyed feeling. 

" Sit down agam, please, Mr. Horton," said the new- 
comer, in a soft grave voice ; " I have come to listen to 
the music." She went across the room to Miss Horton, 
who had not ceased her playing, and kissed her affiec- 
tionately, without smiling, with the same touch of gravity 
that tinged her voice. She stood a moment watching 
the active little fingers, then, throwing aside her hat and 
veil, seated herself near the piano, and, leaning her cheek 
on her hand, became absorbed in the music. 

Harold could scrutinise her at his leisure, for she was 
most imflatteringly unconscious of his gaze: he could 
look unchecked at that most exquisite work of nature, 
a beautiful young woman. He could hardly tell which 
struck him most in her face, its beauty or its grave 
and intense purity — a look that was almost terrifying 
in its unconscious condemnation. It would have been 
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diflBcult to paint Mary Upton. There was something in- 
tangible about her beauty ; it did not merely consist in 
penect features, for there are many faces more perfect 
than hers, nor in marvellous colouring, for there was 
nothing brilliant about her. Her eyes were large and 
blue, but Harold had seen finer eyes; it was the rapt 
look in them which Roger had described that made 
them so different from the eyes of other women. Her fair 
hair fell in loose curls over her white forehead, but 
Harold had seen far superior examples of hair : he had 
seen more classical noses and chins, smaller mouths and 
more finely proportioned ovals — and yet he had never 
seen a face that produced upon him such an impression 
of rare loveliness. Perhaps it had something to do with 
her complexion, which Harold acknowledged he had never 
seen equalled. Alabaster with a flush through it aptly 
described it : her skin was not like snow; it had a creamy 
tint that in moments of depression or ill-health might 
degenerate into sallowness, and through this transparent 
alabaster came and went a rosy flush, a wonderful inde- 
scribable glow like a reflection from sunset clouds, an 
unpaintable ethereal hue that was almost unearthly in 
its loveliuess, and would probably fade for ever with the 
first flush of earthly youth. 

There is such a thing as love at first sight; before 
Harold had time to reause it, to think to himself, "I'm 
in for it — I'm going," he was gone — over the precipice, 
into deep waters. It was not an unknown river that was 
carrying him away on its irresistible waves ; Harold had 
often fallen into its waters before, but he had never 
plunged so deeply or with such a distinct idea of reach- 
mg tne opposite shore of matrimony. For the first time 
he had lost both his footing and his head, and was blind 
to consequences. 

Mary Upton was beautiful, and Harold at that moment 
thought he cared for nothing more ; he felt she was every- 
thing he could desire in a wife and companion, all he had 
ever dreamed of, more than he had hoped for. 

Miss Horton ceased playing, and Mary lifted her cheek 
from her hand with a start, as though suddenly awakened. 
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" I am tired," said the little lady plaintively. " Mary, 
my dear, this is good of you ; you know how Roger and I 
love to see ^ou. Where have you left the dear old gee ? " 

"I put hun up at the Silver Anchor," said Miss Upton. 

" I Tiope they'll look after him well," said Miss Kosy, 
fidgeting on her music-stool (a person with a hobby is 
never ot a placid turn of mind) ; " it's dreadfully hot to- 
day ; I trust they'll give the poor beast some water." 

" Suppose you give us some tea, Rosy," said her brother. 
" Miss tJpton, let me introduce to you a hitherto unknown 
cousin— Mr. Harold Clay." 

Mary bowed and turned her large, serious eyes full 
upon Harold, who murmured some conventional inanity, 
and hated hunself for being imable to make a remark of 
striking brilliancy. 

" I suppose you are interested in your cousin's parochial 
work," said Manr, still with her serious gaze upon him. 

" Well — as — I— as a matter of fact " Harold was be- 
ginning, wondering what fiction he should advance, when 
the curate interrupted him. 

" Miss Upton knows all about my schemes and projects ; 
she knew of my errand to you. Y ou see I have brought 
him here in person," turning to Mary. 

" I am so glad," she said earnestly, a deeper glow rising 
to her cheek, " so very glad." 

" Don't be too glad ; I am only on trial," said the clergy- 
man quickly. 

"On trial?" 

" Mr. Clay is going to stay a few days with me to see if 
he can make up his mind that I am to be trusted." 

" But of course he is to be trusted," said Mary, turning 
on Harold with an impatient illogicalness that he thought 
adorable. " You must kTiow he is to be trusted. Look at 
him ; if you can't trust him, whom can you trust ? Do 
you know the work he does in this parish ? Do you know 
the souls he has rescued, the lives he has saved? He 
works harder than all the curates in Middleminster put 
together *' 

"He is possessed of quite five-hundred-curate power," 
interrupted Roger, smiling. 
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Mary frowned and went on, her eyes severely fixed upon 
the umortunate Harold. 

" He spares himself no fatigue, Mr. Clay ; he is always 
ready to help the poor and suffering. He is working him- 
self to death, and yet you say you can't trust him ! " 

"I beg your pardon, Miss Upton," said the victim of 
this tirade, " but I can't remember having said that." 

He was not at all offended. He looked in admiration 
at the beautiful enthusiast, though he could not help 
feeling that the enthusiasm might have been lavished on 
a worthier object. 

" You are a dear little thing, Mary," said Miss Horton, 
" but you are apt to fly off at a tangent without knowing 
what you are talking about. Now I thought dear old 
Roger's errand to London was a fool's errand, and that 
Mr. Clay here would never listen to him. I think we 
ought to be very grateful to him for coming all this way 
to test what very naturally he might have looked upon as 
an impostor's tale." 

Harold was quite grateful for Miss Horton's unexpected 
championship, for he felt a wild desire to pose as a philan- 
thropist before this lovely creature — to outshine the curate 
on his own native heath. 

" You see. Miss Upton, I never met Horton before yes- 
terday," he said, in an explanatory- tone. " It was his idea 
that 1 should come here — I daresay I should have trusted 
him without a trial — but I am glad I came," he added 
in a lower voice, and after an almost imperceptible 
pause. 

He looked at Mary as he spoke with an expression that 
he knew from long practice and experience was very tell- 
ing, and he felt too that to-day there was more in it than 
usual, because he was in love with her. But, apparently, 
telling expressions were thrown away upon Miss Upton. 
She still looked at him ^avely, with no tmge of conscious- 
ness in those large, limpid eyes. 

" I am glad too," she said, with the nearest approach to 
a smile he had yet seen on those lips, which were too red 
and pretty for so much gravity; "for when you see some- 
thing of your cousin's parochial work here you will, of 
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course, be only too glad to help him. If I were only rich 
enough, I should consider it a privilege to do so." 

She turned to take a cup of tea from Roger, and Harold 
shivered. Was it possible that this angelic creature could 
be m love with the curate ? The very jjossibility of such 
a thing fanned the young man's newly-kindled flame very 
considerably. To him, love in itself was rarely sufficiently 
exciting — ^he required a rival to make the feeling a really 
violent and enjoyable one. The thought that Mary could 
by any chance prefer Roger to himself was quite unbear- 
able. A penniless curate ! A penniless, narrow-minded 
parson, whose every thought ana hope in life was centred 
on parochial work. How he hated parochial work. How 
it had haunted his childhood, stalked across his path like 
a shadow, curtailed his intercourse with his parents, and 
darkened his play-hours like some great bogey ! 

Parochial work — ^blankets for Mrs. D , coals for old 

C , beef-tea for Mrs. B . There seemed never to 

have been any other thought or interest in his parents' 
lives. How often, as child and boy, had Harold been 
deprived of some promised treat — a ride with his father 
or a walk with his mother, by the necessity of dealing 
out coals and blankets and superintending the details of 
Mothers' Meetings. His parents had never talked of in- 
teresting subjects befor# hmi; they had never taught him 
the fairy-tales of natural history and science. No ; they 
had never talked or thought of anything but the Parisn 
(with a big P), and the thousand petty details of parish 
gossip. Parochial work — he had learnt to hate it all, and 
yet here were those words again on the lips of the girl he 
had made up his mind to marry. But a woman is only 
what her parents and her surroimdings make her, and 
can easily be moulded into any new shape, was Harold's 
theory; and, though he acknowledged to himself that 
Mary Upton was just the kind of girl he would have 
scrupulously avoided if she had not been beautiful and if 
he had not happened to fall in love with her, he had no 
doubt but that she was really quite the wife for him. He 
was still possessed with a desire to produce a spiritual 
Roland for the parson's Oliver, so he turned to Mary with 
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an interested face, and said with the hypocrisy that men 
consider themselves entitled to use towards the woman 
they wish to please — 

" And the parochial work at Uppaway ? I hope it's 
successful, and that you will let me see something 4f it. 
If I could help in any way I should be only too glad." 

Miss Upton rose at once to the bait, with a readiness 
rarely met with by the riverside angler. 

" Oh yes, our work is most successful You see Uppa- 
way is such a tiny place we have it all our own way, and 
I am proud to say there is no real poverty there, i es, I 
daresay you could help a little. You are very kind, Mr 
Clay. I wiU take you roimd the church and the school 
when you come over, and our Sunday-school classes — they 
of course will interest you. You must come and stay witn 
us a day or two and see it aU. Father and my brothers 
will, I know, be glad to see any relation of Mr. Horton's." 

Harold bowed, delighted. A day or two at Uppaway 
was all he would requure to bowl out the curate and take 
possession of Miss Upton's heart, of that he felt convinced. 
At the same time, if the " day or two " was to be spent 
entirely in viewing church and school and talking of 

Sarochial duties, it might not be of a very enlivening 
escription. 

" No, no, I am on the wrong tack," thought Clay. " 1 
can't possibly cut out Horton on his own ground ; all this 
parochial rot is second nature to him. I might just as 
well try to preach sermons as to take her fancy by feigning 
an interest m all these things. No, I shall interest her far 
more as a sinner than as a saint — saints, or would-be ones, 
must swarm here ; probably she has never met a sinner — 
knowingly. In a place like this, even if a man had a few 
irreligious opinions, he'd be afraid to show them ; he'd 
bottle them — till he got to London. If she thinks I'm a 
sinner, her first thought will be to convert me — trust a 
woman for proselytising : yes, irreligion's my card, and, if 
I play it well, the game's m my hands." 

Meanwhile the imconscious object of these somewhat 
profane reflections was talking quietly over her tea to 
Horton and his sister. 
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" You haven't been to see us lately," she was saying to 
the latter. " Why don't you come next Sunday ? Father 
will preach on the good work in Africa, and the collection 
is for the African missionary societies." 

Miss Horton put up her hands in protest. 

" Now, Mary, you know vay well that I am not in- 
terested in missionary societies. I've been too long in 
foreign lands to wish to have anything to do with such 
things." 

"Oh, Miss Horton!" 

" Yes, you may look shocked, Mary, but I can assure 
you that London and Middleminster too are more in need 
of missionaries than Africa. IVe never heard of either a 
Kaffir or a Zulu ill-treating his children or torturing his 
domestic pets. Teach English men and women not to 
beat their children to death, and leave their cats to starve 
when they go out of town, and when that's done convert 
the poor heathen as much as you like ! " 

" Just what I think," said Harold, secretly annoyed that 
Miss Horton should be taking up his own line of argu- 
ment, but comforting himself with the reflection that the 
opinions of a young and handsome man would have 
greater weight with Miss Upton than those of an elderly 

Mary looked at him. Was it fancy, or was there already 
a tinge of interest in her expression ? 

" I am verv sorry," she said gently, and then she was 
silent, while the others went on conversing ; but Clay could 
see that she was thinking, and once or twice he caught a 
glance from her though tml eyes. Those great eyes which 
always seemed fixed on some far-away object gave Harold 
an imeasy feeling. He had heard the term "awful 
purity " used in description of a woman's face, and he had 
not believed in such a thing, but now he thought of it 
when he looked at Mary. It made him feel strangely base 
and low ; it gave him a curiously sooty feeling ; uncom- 
fortable twinges of conscience awoke in him, and again he 
realised that if it were not that Miss Upton was lovely,' 
and that he was very much in love witn her, he would 
carefully have avoided meeting a person who could make 
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him feel so completely out of humour with his own 
beloved Ego. 

"I have promised Mr. Clay that your brothers will 
give him some sabnon-fishing, Miss iJpton," said Roger, 
emptying his fourth cup of tea at a draught. "Rosy, 
how absurdly small your cups are ! I had to promise 
him something for his trouble. Cerberus had his sop." 

Mary turned to Harold. 

" Are you fond of fishing ? " 

"Very ! It is the finest sport in the world." 

" I am very fond of it too," said she. " I often used to 
go with my brothers; but the salmon are getting shy 
now." 

"They have learnt to recognise you as an enemy, I 
suppose." 

She smiled a little. 

" Yes ; but they needn't be afraid of me now. I have 
given it up." 

"Given it up!" exclaimed Harold and Roger in one 
breath. 

"Yes! I recognised how cruel it is. I shall never 
fish again. It was after listening to one of your sermons 
that f gave it up," said Mary, looking gravely at Roger. 

He flushed a little. 

" I — I am very sorry," he said. " I never meant — my 
sermon was not for you. I meant no reflection on you 
or any one — I never preach at people — I think it's 
cowardly to pelt people from such an entrenchment as a 
pulpit." 

"I know it was not meant for me, or any one in par- 
ticular, but I took it to heart. You preached on cruelty 
— conscious and unconscious cruelty, and it was a comfort 
to me that my fishing came under the latter head. For 
it was unconscious ; I had never thought about it until 
I heard you, and then, directly your sermon made me 
think, I knew I ought never to fish again — and I never 
shaU." 

Miss Upton spoke with a quiet air of virtue that would 
have been irritating in anyone less pretty. She was 
evidently a young person wno, if once she knew where 
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her duty hy, would never rest until she had hunted it 
down and given it a hard day's work. 

"I have never looked upon fishing as cruel," said 
Harold. 

" But if you did you would give it up, wouldn't you ? " 
cried Mary eagerly. 

Here was an opportunity. 

"I would indeed," answered the yoimg man, wading 
deep in perjury. "I never hunt — that is cruel, very 
crueL If any one could persuade me that fislung is 
equally cruel, I should give it up like a shot — though I 
must confess it would be a sacrifice." 

Roger Horton looked at him a little quizzically. 

" I suppose you would require pretty solid arguments 
to convince you, Clay." 

" Well, I can produce them ! " cried Mary. " You shall 
have them all when you come to Uppaway, Mr. Clay." 

Harold bowed and would have liked to venture on a 
compliment, but felt that compliments at this early stage 
might not have much weight with Miss Upton. 

Miss Horton's stout frame had been shaken by shivers 
ever since the subject of fishing had been introduced — 
now she could contain herself no longer. 

" Brutal, I call it," she said, " fishing and himting, hor- 
ribly cruel ! I can only hope that, in a future state, all 
hunters and fishers will be turned into foxes and fish, and 
be tortured themselves." 

" Which remarks will show you, Clay, that even the best 
of women can be a trifle inconsistent," said Roger, turning 
laughing eyes upon his sister. " You see those impaled 
butterflies, wavmg his hand toward the cases on the wall, 
" those are her own shooting, got them all off her own bat, 
so to speak. Catches the beautiful little creatures, sticks 
a pin through them, sells them for filthy lucre, and then 
dares to abuse the noble arts of fishing and hunting I " 

Miss Horton smiled a little satisfied, imperturbable smile. 
" My dear Roger, what nonsense you talk ! You can 
hardly class insects with warm-blooded animals or even 
with fish. Besides, I give my dear butterflies no pain. I 
catch them — well, that doesn't hurt them ; directly I get 
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home I chloroform them, and they are dead in an 
instant." 

Roger shrugged his shoulders. 

" Now, for my part," said Harold slyly, " I have always 
looked upon insects as far more oapable of suffering than 
fish. Fish are cold-blooded ; they leel nothing ! " 

" Quite a mistake 1 " cried Miss Horton eagerly. " Fish 
are most sensitive to suffering, while insects — well, every 
one knows they hardly feel at all." 

"Only listen to them!" cried Roger. "Miss Upton, 
isn't this diverting ? I have no doubt that if we had a 
votary of hunting here, he would declare that foxes and 
hares enjoy being hunted, and are never so happy as when 
torn in pieces." 

Mary did not smile. 

" It IS too horrible to laugh at," she said ; " I can't bear 
to think of the agony that is inflicted on poor dumb 
animals." 

She rose as she spoke, and resimaed her hat, carelessly, 
Clay noticed, and without the aid of a glass. There were 
none of those swift mysterious finger-touches which most 
women think it necessary to admmister to their hair at 
that solemn function of hat-donning. Clearly there was 
a tinge of austerity in Mary, something puritanic in her 
blood, or perhaps some old Huguenot stram ; nothing else 
could account for such unfeminine carelessness. But 
London life would soon cure her of that, decided Harold ; 
it would take more than a little austerity to stand the fire 
of a few Seasons in town. 

"I must go now," said Mary, kissing Miss Horton, a 
cruel proceeding, seeing that her aucuence was male; 
" they don't like me to be late for dinner." 

She held out her hand to Roger. 

" I am coming to mount you," he said ; " I don't quite 
trust that ostler." 

Another pang of annoyance shot through Harold. Why 
should this beggarly curate have the privilege of mounting 
her? He probably knew nothing about it, while he, 
Harold, was an adept in the art, and had been compli- 
mented on the graceful ease of action and absolute cer- 
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tainty of aim with which he could toss a lady into the exact 
centre of her saddle. 

But Harold was a luckjr young man, and Miss Horton 
unconsciously made all things well for him. She looked 
at her watch and then raised a Uttle warning finger. 

" Roger, I can't allow you to neglect your duties, neither 
would Mary wish it — she has a conscience, unlike most 
of her sex. You have forgotten the time — five-thirty, 
and we have your choir to driU. Let Mr. Clay mount 
her." 

"Delighted, I am sure," said Harold, rising with a 
flattering alacrity that did not seem to produce much 
impression upon Mary. Clay could see no sign of flutter- 
ing, a symptom he had been accustomed to detect in 
yoimg ladies to whom he talked — at least since he came 
mto eight thousand a year ; but then perhaps Mary was 
of too sedate a type for outward signs of agitation — ^no 
doubt she possessed some power of self-control. 

" Well, well, Rosj is right," said Roger, with a shade 
of disappointment m his voice. " Good-bye, Miss Upton, 
Mr. Clay will make a good substitute for me." 

She raised her eves to the ciurate's face with an ex- 
pression Harold could not quite read, then preceded him 
through the little grass plot out into the sordid street. 

Harold walked for some time in silence by Mary's 
side. He was wondenng what he could say to interest 
her. 

" Your father is a clergyman, is he not. Miss Upton ? " 
he said at last. 

"He is." 

" My father, too, is a clergyman." 

" Is he ? " with a decided awakening of iuterest. " Ah, 
then, that of course is why you are interested in parochial 
work, and " 

Clay took a bold step, feeling sure that it was the first 
on the way to success. 

"Excuse me, Miss Upton, but I am sorry to say you 
are mistaken; I am Tiot interested in parish work or 
anything of that sort. I — I am not religious ; I never go 
to church." 
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Mary paused and looked at him, breathless, her lips 
apart. Never had there entered into her scheme of hfe 
a man who was not religious, who did not go to church. 
She had heard vaguely of such, sometimes read of them, 
but she had never knowingly met such people ; to her they 
were as wicked as the de^ — and a good deal less real. 

" Now I have shocked ;^ou," said Harold. 

She still looked at him, speechless, her large eyes 
larger still. 

" Don't judge me too harshly," he pleaded ; " in some 
hands I might have been religious enough, but my parents 
— well, they are good people, but they did not imder- 
stand me, they did not go the right way to work. They 
ranmied religion down inv throat, and — and it wouldn't 
go any farther ; it stuck there. And in the lives of the 
people in my village I saw so much orthodoxy and so 
little Christianity, so much doctrine on their tongue and 
so little real religion in their lives, that it turned me 
against it alL I am not such a bad sort, Miss Upton; 
perhaps if I had been a worse man I should have shocked 
you less to-day." 

" What do you mean ? " said Mary. 

"If I had been nu)re of a hypocrite I should have 
learnt to conform more to the ordmances of the Church, 
and I should not have forfeited all hope of gaining your 
good opinion. Perhaps you will ask what your good 
opinion can be to an utter stranger. I hardly leel we are 
strangers, Miss Upton, and I tefl you frankly that there 
is nothing I would not do to win your approbation." 

For the first time Mary's eyes relaxed their shocked 
gaze, and a beautiful glow came into her cheeks. She 
looked down, and the corners of her grave mouth trembled 
a little. This stranger was talking in a very peculiar 
maimer, moreover he was unorthodox and never went 
to church, but — ^he was very handsome, and there was 
a look in his dark eyes that made her heart beat vaguely. 
Unquestionably he was a sinner, and yet — Mary found 
herself wondermg whether all sinners had such beautiful 
eyes and such very interesting manners; and then she 
scolded herself for such frivolous thoughts, when her 
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whole mind should have been occupied with thinking 
how to save this soul, and she tried to speak with great 
severity, though the severity was much tempered to the 
sinner by the fact that there was an imcontrollable tremble 
in her voice. 

"Then why, if you are an atheist, Mr. Clay, do you 
come here to help your cousin ? " 

" Don't call me an atheist, Miss Upton ; I am not one — 
far from it. I only want a little nelp and — and sym- 
pathetic guidance." 

"I am sure Mr. Horton could help you," murmured 
Mwy. 

Harold's lip curled. 

" No Tnan could help me much. You must not think 
me utterly bad," he went on after a pause ; " ever since my 
cousin left me this money I have felt weighed down by a 
sense of obligation, of duty to my less fortimate brothers. 
What right have I to all this wealth while other men are 
starving? It was beginning to weigh upon me like a 
millstone (capital hand I should make at sermons, thought 
Harold), and Horton's visit came as a perfect godsend. 
Of course I couldn't accede at once to your friend's pro- 
posal — he was a stranger to me ; but wnen he suggested 
that I should stay with him and — ^make the acquamtance 
of his friends, I was delighted at such a simple way out 
of the difficulty. And now I have seen you. Miss "Dpton, 
I have ceased to hesitate---you think highly of him, that 
is quite enough for me. The thousand pounds he asks 
for IS a mere trifle. I can help him more than that — ^if 
you wish it." 

"Thank you," said Mary, without raising her eyes, 
flattered in spite of herself. They reached the stables 
as they spoke, and conversation was at an end for the 
moment, rather to the relief of both. Harold felt the 
tone he had adopted a decided strain upon him, Mary was 
agitated and ill at ease. 

Five minutes later CW tossed her into the saddle with 
his utmost skill, and M^y could not but remark that 
never before had she been so skilfully raised on the back 
of Josephus, the old grey cob. 
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"Well, good-bye, Miss Upton," said Harold, standing 
for a moment with his hand on the animal's mane; "I 
hope I shall see you again soon." 

She was silent. 

"You won't condemn me utterly?" he asked. "You 
don't look upon me as quite unredeemable ? I assure you 
I am not a bad fellow," here he smiled a very winning 
smile, "I am not a particularly happy fellow either — I 
am lonely and all the rest of it — 1 want help — I want 
sympathy — yo^u could do so much." 

He was quite cfirried away by his own words, almost 
unconscious for the moment that he was assuming a rdle 
to dupe the woman he wished to win. To Mary his words 
were very real and true, and they moved her deeply. 

She raised her eyes to his, and he was touched to the 
heart to see that they were ftill of tears. 

"I will do all I can," she said hurriedly, her breath 
coming in little gasps. " I — I should so like to help you. 
Indeed, indeed 1 will pray for you, Mr. Clay. I wiU do 
all I can," she repeated^ and then she touched Josephus 
with her whip, and rode quickly off. 

Harold stood, bare-headed, and watched her slender 
figure fade down the street, but she did not look round. 
He watched her out of sight and then went back to the 
suburban villa. On the wnole he was satisfied. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"She had lived, we'll say . . . 
A quiet life, which was not ]ife at all." 

Maby rode slowly homewards: she was very much 
agitated. In her quiet, stagnant life she had seen few 
men save her brothers. Outside Roger Horton*(who from 
the first had established with her one of those (j^uietly 
earnest friendships that fail to create any a^tating 
emotions) her masculine accjuaintance was entirdy con- 
fined to the Church dignitaries of Middleminster. These 
were all very worthy men — ^how could it be otherwise, 
thought simple Mary, when they were clergymen and had 
been raised to the dignity of Canons, Archdeacons, or 
Deans? Of course they got more and more saintly as 
they rose in rank, that quality undoubtedly being what 
they were promoted for, until all their virtues culminated 
in the Bishop. Mary quite trembled with reverent awe 
to think of the colossal height of solid goodness to which 
that worthy man must have attained. He must be a 
dictionary of clerical virtues 1 Yet, worthy and saintly as 
were these dignitaries, they had never raised the faintest 
flutter of interest in Mary's breast. 

And now this man whom she had never seen before, 
this Londoner (Mary looked upon London as a very 
wicked place), this sinner who avowedly never went to 
church, had made her calm breath come short and 
brought the tears to her grave eyes. 

She let the reins hang loose upon Josephus's neck and 
began to speculate as to what the life could be of a sinner 
who lived in London and never went to church. How 
could he spend his Sunday? Sunday without church 
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twice a day and cold meat for supper had never entered 
into Mary's scheme of existence. And family prayers 
morning and evening — did he never have family prayers ? 
Perhaps those homd clubs men were so fond of were 
open on Sundays — he could go there and read : of course 
there would be magazines suitable for Sunday reading — 
The Christian Arrow, Bolts froTin the Quiver, The Good 
Seed, The Sheepfold, and many others; and of course 
they might have prayers at the club — they had them in 
the House of Commo^s. And then Mary pulled herself 
up with a start and a sigh, as she reflected that a sinner 
wno never went to church would not be likely to require 
either pious papers or family prayers. She had called 
him an atheist ; she had no idea of the real meaning of 
the term, and in her heart of hearts, even as she said tnat 
terrible word, she absolved him from at least one half 
of the wickedness that was inalienable from her concep- 
tion of it. Mary's idea of an atheist was derived entirely 
from her parents, her brother William, and her clerical 
relatives who were many, the Upton family finding its 
natural level in the Church. To her an atheist inevit- 
ably combined with his disbelief, envy, hatred, malice, 
ingratitude, theft, murder, and every other vice or crime 
in the calendar and the human heart. ''Show me an 
atheist and I'll show you a murderer," had always been 
her tolerant creed; and now a few words in a musical 
voice, a few elances from a pair of admiring dark eyes, 
had shaken ner simple faith to its foundations. Surely 
this yoimg man, who looked so frankly good and hand- 
some, who spoke so well and kindly, who was giving his 
thousand pounds so generously to God's servant, could 
not be a murderer or a drunkard or — or any of those 
terrible things that her father anathematised every Sim- 
day from the safe retirement of his pulpit. And yet 
he was avowedly irreligious, and all irreligious people 
were atheists. Mary's uttle narrow world was spinnmg 
round bewilderingly ; to give up her preconceived notions, 
to fling herself boldly from her rock of safety into the 
infinite space of new ideas, with no certainty of find- 
ing branch or rock to anchor her again, was more of a 
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gymnastic exercise than her stiff moral muscles could 
achieve ; and yet to cling still to the tenets of her you.^, 
to refuse to quit a foothold that now began to sway 
dangerously \mder her, was to condemn Harold, and she 
did not wish to condenm him. Harold would have smiled 
at poor Mary's naive thoughts and difficulties ; it is very 
probable that he would not have believed them to be 
genuine. It would be impossible for a man of the world 
to realise the simplicity and the intolerance of a girl who 
had lived her twenty years of life in a parsonage five 
miles from Middleminster. Harold himself had been 
brought up in a coimtry vicarage, but his father's parish 
was only thirty miles from London, and Harold had had 
the outlet of college life and constant intercourse with 
new ideas. Middleminster was one hundred and sixty 
miles from London, while stagnant Uttle Uppaway lay 
five miles from the civilisation represented by a railway 
station; it was no wonder that their prejudices, their 
narrowness, their dull creed of snobbishness, crusted upon 
the people round as the barnacles crust upon the huUs 
of rotten old ships. 

Mary was more simple and unsophisticated than the 
usual run of girls round Middleminster, more narrow and 
less worldly-wise ; she had always been grave and quiet, 
and, in consequence, was not completely in sjrmpathy with 
her family, and lived much alone, finding her companions 
in books — books culled from her father's theological library, 
and of a dulness that would have scared most people, 
even the average good Christian. Mary's mother had been 
religious with an almost puritanic fervour that had in- 
fected her daughter, always attracted to anything deep 
and earnest. Although barely sixteen when her mother 
died, Mary had loved and reverenced her intensely ; she 
had never quite Uved down her loss or ceased to remem- 
ber her last gloomy words. 

"Mary," she had whispered painfully, her thin hand 
clutching the young girl's wrist, " hold fast to your reli- 
gion ; it is all I have to leave you. We are all sinners, 
Dorn in sin, brought up in sin, and if we die in sin we are 
lost eternally. Believe as I have taught you ; let no one 
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tempt you from the right path; keep to your religion 
and save your soul alive. Promise — promise!" With a 
strange dying strength she almost snook the terrified 
child, and Mary promised with all her heart and soul. 

Those menacing words made a strong impression on 
Mary's naturally serious nature, and gave an added gloom 
and terror to the religion which her mother bequeathed 
her, and under the shadow of which her brothers had 
grown to manhood and middle age. Perhaps it was no 
wonder that all the Uptons took their religion hard. It 
was no solace to them, only a source of vague terror and 
uncomfortable foreboding. They were not better Chris- 
tians than their neighbours, but they certainly had more 
doubts and fears and soul-searchings than belonged to 
the comfortably-padded religion of the phlegmatic gentry 
around them. Even Mary's cheerful old father himself, 
the jovial parson who had as keen an eye for a pretty girl 
as any of nis sons, who was ready to crack a joke with 
every Tom, Dick, or Harry of the parish, and in whom 
any doubt or fear would have been as unlooked-for and 
unexpected as an original thought in his sermons, would 
sometimes be troubled with fears as to the future, not 
only of his neighbours (that was natural enough), but of 
himseK ! Mary alone of all her family was exempt from 
doubt ; she was securely anchored in her faith, and not 
even the rack would have had power to move that mild 
creature from what she had once fixed upon as right. 
Secure in her own sense of righteousness, she had no fears 
for herself, for she knew she had never done wrong ; but 
she had plenty for others, and many were the hours she 
spent in praymg for her brothers and for any wayward 
souls in tne parish in whom she might detect signs of 
wandering from the right path or of falling off in their 
attendance at church. 

And now in* this young man, this handsome, worldly 
sinner, there was a new object for her prayers — more in 
need of them than anyone in the parish of Uppaway, 
than anyone in the whole of Middleminster, thought 
Mary ; for there were no atheists in Middleminster ! Ah ! 
she would pray for him every day and many times a day. 
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Surely she could redeem him ! He was not wicked, not 
willingly wicked, she felt sure; his eyes were too true, 
his smile too winning for anything irredeemably bad. 
Poor youn^ man! he needed help and guidance; his 
parents had been unable to give him the sympathy he 
needed ; surely she could do much — ^he had said so. And 
all the way home Mary's pure and unselfish thoughts 
hovered like prayers round Harold's most unworthy head. . 
Her preoccupation, indeed, caused her to cut one or two 
acquaintances, thereby providing them with one of those 
personal topics which were the only ones they ever ven- 
tured to discuss. 

It was just upon dinner-time when Mary reached Upton 
Hall, and, unpunctuality being against the laws of the 
household, she hurried into the dinmg-room without stop- 
ping to change her habit. The Uptons were all assembled, 
waiting for their father to speak his customary lengthy 
grace. Mary slipped into her place beside him, the grace 
was disposed of, and the Uptons sat down to their round 
of beef. The room seemed full of men ; they were all so 
broad, and their legs were so long. There was the hand- 
some old vicar ; then his eldest son Robert, the engineer, 
the rolling-stone of the family, who never gathered any- 
thing but debts in the course of his travels ; then Daniel, 
the farmer; Daniel was a widower, not an inconsolable 
one, said his brothers, but perhaps they Judged his feel- 
ings by the dislike they had borne his wife. Then came 
Marmaduke, the doctor, who, once in possession of one 
of the finest practices and the best mail-phaeton in Mid- 
dleminster, had suddenly given up both some fifteen 
years ago, presumably owing to a disappointment in love, 
and now frittered away his time and wasted a not in- 
considerable intellect on such domestic duties as the 
superintendence of his father's house and the finding of 
situations for pretty servant-maids. Marmaduke was 
close upon forty, but looked younger, in spite of his 
faintly silvered hair, owing to the neatness of his small 
features, and the smooth pinkness of his rounded cheeks. 
He liked to sit with one white, finely - shaped hand 
supporting his forehead in a pictorial attitude which 
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he had copied from his "father, who, for his part, had 
lately abandoned it, being of opinion that one such 
attitude was enough for the family. Next came James, 
the solicitor. He lived in Middleminster, and had 
come to dine at Upton with his wife, a pretty but silent 
person, who was only known to warm into vivacity when 
the question of domestics came xmder discussion. Then 
came William, the curate, on a visit to Uppaway, his 
curacy being in the next county. William was looking 
pale and anxious, for he was in love, but unable to make 
up his mind to propose to the young lady, not having 
quite decided whether she was really the correct sort of 
wife for a clergyman with small means. Last of the sons 
came Henry, the manufacturer, a young man of some 
talent and a good deal of humour ; he, uke Daniel and 
Marmaduke, lived at home, bearing his share of the 
expenses. 

They were tall, fine, stalwart men, every one of these 
Uptons, but not one of them taller or better built than 
their white-haired old father of seventy-five. Mary, 
sitting there amongst all these men, her graceful head 
bent thoughtfully over her plate, looked the very ideal of 
typical woman, slender, fair, and angelic, as contrasted 
with taU, broad-shouldered, vigorous man. 

" Where have you been, Mary ? " asked Mr. Upton when 
the first edge was taken oif the masculine appetites and 
conversation became allowable. 

"ToseeMissHorton." 

" And her brother," added Henry meaningly. 

" And her brother," repeated Mary with calm. 

"When do you expect the poor devil to send in a 
form ? " continued Henry — ^form oeing Upton for proposal. 
"Marmaduke can let nim have any number; he keeps 
them by him aU ready. ' Mr. Marmaduke Upton ' — ^he can 
scratch that out and put his own name — 'Mr. Roger 
Horton ' (vile name Roger !) ' presents his lifelong devotion, 
his ninety pounds a year and his unworthy self to Miss 
Mary Upton, and womd be glad of her company for life. 
An answer will oblige.' Eh, Mary ? " 

"I suppose you think you are very funny, Henry," 
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said Mary, without raising her eyes; "but I don't 
see it." 

" My excellent sister, you are a good girl, your charity 
to the church-going poor is unbounded, and a trifle mis- 
placed, but a sense of humour is not your strong point." 

"Mary takes life too seriously," said her father. "A 
great mistake. Be merry while you can — be content." 

"It's an unsatisfactory world," said Marmaduke, in a 
comfortable, well-fed voice, raising his head from his 
hand, and his eyes from an abstracted gaze in the direc- 
tion of the tablecloth. 

" What's gone wrong, M. ? " inquired Henry with solici- 
tude. "Another form returned Dy an irate father? An- 
other Dean's daughter proved unappreciative ? " 

Marmaduke made no reply, and endeavoured to look 
unconscious, but his features involimtarily assumed the 
bland expression of a pleasantly-stroked cat ; he delighted 
in his brothers' banter. 

"Strange how M.'s heart always gravitates towards 
Deans' daughters," continued Henry, tilting back his 
chair, and stretching out his long legs until only his 
head and shoulders appeared above the table. " Not many 
left now — Bristol, Bath, Chester, Lichfield, Canterbury, 
Oxford, — all thoroughly beaten ; you must fall back on 
your old love at Middleminster. Zo^ is still unmarried — 
Zo6 is still as fair as she ever was, or is ever likely to 
be " 

"Zoe is still under forty," said Daniel "ZoS still 
possesses that robust figure which first attracted Mar- 
maduke." 

"The Dean of Middleminster seems to be about the 
only Dean in England who possesses a daughter of mar- 
riageable age who has not yet availed herself of the 
services of the Church," said William mildly. " I dare- 
say the Very Reverend would consent now, and waive 
the horsewhipping with which he once threatened you. 
That's an old story, you know. Dean Tinker was young 
and hasty in those days — now he has had time to reflect 
— to appreciate the many virtues and beautiful domestic 
qualities of his son-in-law that might have been." 
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"There is no doubt that M. might have married the 
girl twenty years ago in the false teeth of her father," said 
Henry; "she was willing enough, but M. is so constituted 
that directly matrimony stares him out of coimtenance, 
he loses his head and cuts. I am not surprised — I should 
feel the same myself; but not possessing M.'s attractions 
for the fair sex, I am not often exposed to these trials." 

Marmaduke bore these attacks in smiling silence, his 
blue eyes fixed meditatively, for by no means the first 
time, upon the pretty parlour-maid Laura, who, demurely 
conscious of his gaze but hardened to it from long custom, 
moved deftly about the room, quite free from embarrass- 
ment Having handed roimd a glass dish containing 
squares of bright yellow cheese, much appreciated by the 
Uptons, she put the dessert upon the table and left the 
room. 

Marmaduke's eyes still remained fixed in a placid 
melancholy upon the door which hid her from him. 

The brothers exchanged glances and the attack recom- 
menced. 

"Well, M., how about the new cook?" said Henry. 
" You've quite determined upon turning the whole house- 
hold upside down just for the sake of a little excitement ? 
Seen the girl again ? Will she do ? " 

Marmaauke took his white hand from his forehead and 
his pensive gaze from the door, and leaned forward, moved 
to interest, and even excitement. 

** I went to Bristol yesterday to see her," he said. " I 
don't know when I've seen a nicer little girL Good eye, 
too — don't know when I've seen a better eye. I've engaged 
her — she comes on Monday." 

" And Ada — ^how does she like being turned out of the 
kitchen?" 

" Ada will be housemaid ; the cooking is too much for 
her ; she suffers from constant headache, don't you know ? 
It was only yesterday she told me with tears m her eyes 
(Ada has an uncommonly good eye, mark you) that she 
would be thankful to be free of her present work." 

" Her freedom won't last long," said William ; " we shall 
have her back in the kitchen again in a week; your 
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household stir-ups never last Marmaduke, you'll be glad 
to be rid of the little girl in a few days. I daresay you 
won't find her as ready to learn your views on cooking as 
Ada has always been ; perhaps she'll object to your mixing 
the mint-sauce and givmg the last touches to the soup." 

" But she may forgive uiat when she finds that Marma- 
duke is always ready to get up in the morning and light 
the fire and clean the flues," laughed Robert. 

"I told her that she would always find me take an 
interest in her and her work/' said Marmaduke, blandly 
smiling. " She will never find me treat her like dirt. Tm 
not a Uonservative ; I'm a Radical, thank heaven ! I recog- 
nise the rights of my feUow-beings, however lowly, and 
treat them as brothers." 

" And sisters," added Henry. 

" I shall start a savings-bank account for her, as I did 
for Ada and Laura." 

" And keep her in boots and shoes," suggested James. 

Marmaduke went on without condescending to notice 
these interruptions : " I find the little girl is engaged, so 
of course we wiU manage for her to see the young man on 
Sundays ; they can go to church at Uppaway and have 
supper here." 

"If he eats as much supper as Ada's young man, we 
shall soon be ruined," repfied Daniel in a lamentable 
voice. 

"Or if Marmaduke pays her as many attentions as 
he does Laura, he'll be murdered," said James. "John 
Barnes is getting restive, uncommonly restive, and no 
wonder. Your escorting Laura to London was the last 
straw." 

"Poor little girl! What else could I do? She had 
never been in a train before ; how could I let her go aU 
alone to London? I have some feeling for my fellow- 
creatures. It's a melancholy world," here he folded his 
arms and leant comfortably back in his chair; "I have 
few pleasures left to me in my declining years. My chief, 
I may say my only, pleasure now is to do little kindnesses 
to unobtrusive peopfe." 

"I hope the girl's conversation was a little less un- 
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obtrusive than it usually is," said Mr. Upton, joining in 
the baiting of this very mild bear. "I've never heard 
Laura go beyond monosyllables myself, but perhaps you 
know how to draw her out." 

"I don't think she did say much," said Marmaduke 
reflectively. " I pointed out all the objects of interest, and 
she looked at them, don't you know ! And she took off 
her bonnet, and, by Jove!" warming with his subject, 
"you would hardly believe how xmcommonly well she 
looked." 

" Did you tell her so ? " asked Henry dryly. 

" I believe so — I always say what I think. The curious 
thing now is that Ada looks so much better with her 
bonnet. Laura has such lovely hair, don't you know ! " 

" If it had been anyone but you, Marmaduke, the good 
people of Middleminster might have thought it strange to 
see you escorting the parlour-maid to London," said Mr. 
Upton with a cnuckle ; " they might have thought pecu- 
liarities of you, young man ; but being only you, I don't 
suppose they thought anything about it. They all know 
that you haven't the courage to be vicious." 

" ^e what it is to have a character ! " said Henry. 

Marmaduke carefully put into position some vases of 
flowers that had strayed from the straight, and then, 
shading his eyes with his hand, relapsed again into ab- 
straction. 

" Are you going to Bristol to-morrow to fetch the new 
girl ? " said Daniel 

"Yes, I thought of doing so," said Marmaduke in a 
wea]^ voice. 

" Has sJie never been in a train before ? " asked Henry, 
and a laugh went round the table. 

Daniel turned to Mary, who, together with her sister-in- 
law, Mildred, had maintained a marked silence. 

"What do you think of your brother's fondness for 
dou^ small kmdnesses to imobtrusive people ?" 

" Please don't bring me into it," said Mary coldly, raising 
her great eyes with the look of an offended seraph. " You 
know I can't bear all this chaff; it is vulgar and in bad 
taste, and I wonder poor Marmaduke allows it." 
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Marmaduke was Mary's favourite brother ; she respected 
his sterling qualities and grieved bitterly over his foibles, 
bein^ quite unable to see Sbeir comic side. 

Dinner was over, and thev all rose, Mildred and the 
brothers strolling out into the garden, while the Vicar 
took possession of the armchair and went to sleep with 
the ease of long habit 

Marmaduke nad his own round of small domestic duties 
to perform. He pushed the chairs back into their rigidly 
appointed places, planting each one against the oak- 

S knelled wall in a singularly stiff and repellent attitude, 
e then rang the electric bell, and when Laura appeared 
he helped her to shake the crumbs out of the cloth, fold 
it neatly, and put it awav in its accustomed drawer. That 
done, he measured out the tea for the morning's breakfast, 
and then retired into the kitchen, where he employed an 
hour or so every evening in reading put an improving tale 
to the assembled maids. Mary lo^ed after his vanishing 
form with a sigh. His taste for servant girls was a per- 
petual irritation to her. 

" Oh, if only he had plenty to do," she murmured, and 
then went sadly out into the garden. The sky was still 

fiven over to simset, but the moon, only a day or two off 
er perfect sphere, was shining opposite, timidly waiting 
for her great rival to sink and leave the world for her to 
illuminate. 

Uppaway HaU must once have been a beautiful place, 
but the Upton love of bmlding and repairing had not left 
much of its original outline or surface. Old bricks had been 
replaced by new ones, latticed windows by modem sashes, 
tiles by slates, massively ancient chimneys by tapering 
modem ones. With the exception of the porcn, with its 
quaint mulUoned windows and its sundial with the legend 
Non exigwwm temporis haheTavs, aed mvZtwm perdiTaus, 
nothing remained of Uppaway Hall that would have been 
recognised by its architect of old, or that could be termed 
either picturesque or artistic. It was no doubt a solid, 
comfortable-looking house, and if perfect drainage and a 
satisfactory water supply can make men happy, then the 
Uptons should have oeen very happy indeea 
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Although they had spoilt the house as a picture, the 
Uptons had been sensible enough not to interfere with 
nature, and nature just there was very satis&ctory. On 
the lawn, so close to those barbarously modem and con- 
venient drawing-room windows as to rob them of half 
their light, grew a magnificent chestnut tree; not the 
usual mop-shaped order of chestnut found in England, 
but such an unusual specimen as to be almost a sport of 
nature. The trunk was very tail and large, forking some 
ten feet from the ground, and spreading out into a dense 
sea of foliage. But its lower branches were the remark- 
able feature of the tree ; they lay thrown out along the 
ground for a great distance, making a wonderful nide- 
and-seek ground for happy children, entirely concealing 
the benches where the Uptons would sometimes sit to 
smoke their pipes, and affording a delicious retreat of cool 
greenness on summer days when the sun cannot be too 
sedulously avoided. Not far from the chestnut stood a 
fine group of beeches, whose branches had also thrown 
themselves along the ground in servUe imitation of the 
older tree, while the whole stretch of emerald turf that 
lay in front of the house was broken here and there by 
clusters of trees, here a witch elm showing light against 
the sombre tones of a Scotch fir, there a Siberian crab, 

Eink with blossom in the spring and autumn, while lilac 
ushes hustled each other for elbow-room, and gnarled 
hawthorns, each the centre of a humming mass of bees, 
peeped at you between the stately tree-trunks. At the 
end of this sweep of turf, and some six feet below the 
wall which bounded it, lay the road, winding and doubling 
on its tortuous way to Uppaway Church, half a mile 
beyond. Tall iron gates stood at the two ends of the 
waQ, and from each gate a long avenue of limes led you 
to the house. Around and about lay the fields and pas- 
ture lands belonging to the Uptons, studded with farm 
buildings and stacks of hay and ensilage shrouded under 
their pale green rick-cloths. 

Mary loved the place with the quiet undemonstrative 
affection natural to ner. She had never left it since her 
birth save for occasional dreary visits of two or three days 
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to some cousins at Dedall, Mudshire, a place smaller and 
duller even than Uppaway. Of life beyond these two 

E laces she had no idea ; a life exclusive of parish rounds, 
eef-tea and jelly, Sunday-school and village gossip did 
not exist for Mary. She nad met it occasionally in books, 
not often, for she did not care for novels ; it sometimes 
peeped out at her from the somewhat un^arded conver- 
sation of her masculine entourage, but it had no more 
real existence for her than had the fairy tales with which 
she sometimes beguiled a leisure moment or two. 

Mary looked about her; there was no sign of her 
brothers or of her sister-in-law; Daniel must have carried 
them off for a moonlight view of his new bulL 

She was glad they were not there, and began pacing 
slowly up and down the gravel walk thinking. She 
wanted to have Harold Clay iuvited to Uppaway for a 
few days ; her zealous soul longed to begin the good work 
at once. But she did not quite know how to execute her 
wishes. At last she decided to speak to Marmaduke on 
the subject : he was of a less worldly turn of mind than 
the others ; he would not chaff or suggest absurd motives. 
Even her father would banter her, sne felt sure, and in- 
terrogate her facetiously as to the manners and appearance 
of this interesting stranger, the figure of his income, and 
his probable intentions towards nersel£ The idea was 
odious to Mary; she must certainly get Marmaduke to 
arrange it for her. He was so useful and sensible; Mar- 
maduke could always be trusted. 

The difficulty now was to find him. Mary did not like 
the idea of hunting for her domesticated brother in the 
kitchen, but he might be asleep somewhere. Marmaduke 
usually slept away the evenings until prayer-time. Mary 
knew that, once his reading over in the kitchen, she would 
be pretty sure to find him on some sofa or easy-chair, like 
a favourite cat. 

She looked into the drawing-room — no one there ; the 
tall lamp stood in solitary state, illumiuating with a 
shadeless glare the large room with its white and gold 
paper, steel fireplace, tafl, straight, rep-curtained windows, 
album-covered tables, and floral carpet. 
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Mary shut the door behind her, and walked down the 
long oak-panelled corridor to the kitchen. She listened 
outside for a moment, but Marmaduke's deep comfortable 
tones were not to be heard, only a female voice raised in 
the tone of monotonous narrative so often heard proceed- 
ing £rom the kitchen. Occasionally the narrative was 
interrupted by way of comment by bursts of laughter, 
uncivilised in its hearty unrestraint. Mary felt persuaded 
they were laughing at Marmaduke, and the natural woman 
rose within her in the shape of a strong desire to box the 
ears of those minxes. However, she restrained the un- 
worthy impulse and went into the dining-room ; Marma- 
duke was not there. Then she tried the parlour, then the 
comfortable little smoking-room upstairs, Tor Marmaduke's 
range of sofas and easy-chairs was wide, but still he was 
not to be foimd. 

"He must be in his room," thought Mary, so she 
mounted a third flight of stairs and knocked softly at his 
door. No answer. She went in ; yes, there by the light 
of a candle on the table beside him Mary could see the 
sleeping form of her brother. He was slumbering placidly, 
breathing like a child, a smile of contentment rounding 
his smooth pink cheeks. It seemed a sin to wake him. 
Mary sat down, prepared to wait until within measurable 
distance of the prayer-bell before proceeding to such an 
extreme measure. 

Marmaduke's attic room was the most comfortable in 
the house, the only sleeping apartment in which a sofa 
was to be found in conjunction with a bed. It was as 
neat and prim in its arrangements as an old maid's room, 
possessing the Bible and rrayer-book, the spotless white 
quilt, and the dimity curtains and hangmgs always 
supposed to belong exclusively to the chamber of inno- 
cent maidenhood. On the white-washed wall, over the 
modestly-draped toilet-table, were some pencil notes, 
apparently memoranda of the most noticeable events in 
Marmaduke's life. The notes were few, but they extended 
over a long period. Marmaduke had led for the last 
twenty years the uneventful existence of a man who lives 
nearly two hundred miles away from London, that pul- 
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sating heart of England. Middleminster could hardly be 
said to be more than the outlying foot belonging to a 
huge body, while Uppaway seemed hardly alive enough 
to be characterised as more than the shoe belonging to 
that foot 

Mary rose and walked across the room on tiptoe, 
curious to see if any new note had been added. 

October 1872. — Daniel came to Upton with wife. 

November Atth. — Heavy snowstorm — two ewes lost. 

April 3rd, 1876. — Daniel's wife died. 

JuTie 12th. — Left off winter clothing. 

December 1878. — ^Weather very mild for the time of 
year. 

March 22nd, 1880. — Robert sailed for America. 

October 9th. — Left off summer clothing and resumed 
thick jersey. 

February ZQth, 1881. — William ordained. 

May lUh. — James's son bom : " Cuthbert Marmaduke 
Algernon Vavasour." 

June 2nd. — ^Resumed summer clothing. 

Jvly Uh. — Engaged new cook for Mrs. Holt of Farefield. 

August Ist. — Sad thunder-storm. 

October 9th. — Resumed winter clothing. 

Janua/ry 20th, 1883. — Robert sailed for India. 

April Zrd, 1885. — Took out savings-bank account for 
Ada. 

Jvme 1st, 1887. — Left off winter clothing. 

September 21st. — Took out savings-bank accoxmt for 
Laura. 

January 1st, 1889. — Robert back again. 

This was the last entry in Marmaduke's small, neat 
handwriting, but under it Henry had added in bold black 
characters : — 

''July 14>th. — ^Engaged Emily Rover as cook — uncom- 
monly good eye." 

Mary smiled a little, then sighed. 

" Poor old Marmaduke ! " she murmured ; " if only he 
would marry or take up his practice again." 

She glanced at the little clock ticking methodically 
away on the chimney-piece — half-past nine. If any con- 
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versation was to be had with her brother before prayers, 
there was no time to be lost. She gently shook Marma- 
duke's slumbering form and he awoke with a jerk. 

"Yes, what is it? What were you saying? I didn't 
catch your last words," he exclaimed, betraying himself 
as a man who is accustomed to go to sleep at odd 
moments and is not aboye endeayouring to shield the 
transgression. 

"It's all right, Marmaduke," said Mary mildly; "you 
hayen't fallen asleep downstairs. It's only me — ^I want 
to talk to you." 

Marmaduke folded his arms resignedly. 

"I was having a beautiful sleep," he said. "Well, go 
on — ^this world is fuU of troubles. What have you got 
to say to me ? " 

" Oh, well, nothing yery particular. I wanted to talk 
to you about — about the Mortons," said Mary with un- 
conscious preyarication. "You know all aoout Roger 
Horton's scheme for getting that rich cousin of his to 
giye him a thousana pounds for the Middleminster 
poor?" 

Marmaduke nodded, blinking his eyes like a sleepy 
cat. 

" He went up to London about it a day or two ago and 
has brought Mr. Clay back with him." 

"You don't mean that!" exclaimed her brother, be- 
coming? erect and attentiye. " Did you see him ? What 
sort of man is he ? " 

" I haye never seen any one at all like him," said Mary. 

"London swell, I suppose ? " 

"Yes, I fancy he is rather a swell, but he is agreeable, 
and — and certainly most charitable." 

'* Ah ! has he given the money ? " 

" I think he is going to, now that he sees what sort of 
people the Hortons are. Roger Horton wishes him to 
see his Mends, to see that he can be trusted." 

"Of course — of course. I suppose Horton wants to 
bring him here ?<" 

"Yes! Mr. Clay is very fond of salmon-fishiag, and 
the Hortons promised you would let him fish our stream. 
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And I swdd I was sure father would be v^ glad if he 
could spend a day or two at Uppaway. What do you 
think, M.?" 

"Certainly! most natural. The governor would be 
leased to nave him — so should we Si, don't you know. 
'11 suggest it to-night or to-morrow." 

Mary breathed a sigh of relief. What a comfortable 
person Marmaduke was ! 

" Is that all you wanted to say, Mary ? " 

" Yes, at least — " Mary hesitated for a moment, won- 
dering if she should drop a word in season. She decided 
she would. 

" Marmaduke," she began timidly, " have you been try- 
ing to get this appointment at the JBarton Infirmary ? " 

Marmaduke yawned, and clasped his hands behmd his 
head 

" No — such a work — ^besides, no good — these things are 
always settled beforehand in Midcueminster. The com- 
mittee know perfectly well what man is to be appointed, 
and — ^he is appointed. It's all cut and dried — all a 
matter of pohtics. I'm a Liberal, so it's hopeless — the 
conunittee is Conservative to a man." 

** But, Marmaduke, that is very wrong — and — there are 
clergymen on the committee." 

"Of course — there are clergymen everywhere in Middle- 
minster." 

" But they are good men." 

" Sometimes — any way I don't care for this appoiutment 
— I've plenty to do as it is." 

"Yes, but you get so little for it, and — and it's not 
enough work for you, Marmaduke — ^you see so few 
patients, and you are so clever, you (mght to give all 
your time to your profession. You have so much time 
now to worry over all sorts of thin|js." 

"WTiat sort of things, my good girl?" asked Marma- 
duke, with the air of indulgent superiority that a man 
of forty wiU assume to a pretty sister of twenty. 

" Oh, you know, M., the flues, and the saucepans, and 
the cheeses, and the jam, and the sugar in the mint- 
sauce, and — and Laura and Ada. You know, Marmaduke, 
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you are so good to those rirls that you spofl them for 
any other place, and people say unkind tnings — and — 
and I am quite afraid of John Barnes now, he is so dread- 
fully jealous, and scowls at you so." 

Marmaduke laughed placidly, pleased and important. 
He liked John Barnes to be jealous of him, he liked 
people to talk about him. 

"Is that all ? John Barnes is an ill-conditioned fellow, 
and she's well rid of him." 

" Are you going to marry her then, as the people say ? ** 
asked Mary mnocently. 

" Poor little eirl ! I am too old for her," said Marma- 
duke, shaking nis head sadly. " I wouldn't be so cruel as 
to tie her yoimg life to mine. And then my precarious 
health!" 

Mary could not help smiling, for it was one of Marma- 
duke's foibles to mistake his unusually robust health for 
a kind of foot-in-the-grave existence. 

" I had one of my old attacks of faintness yesterday. I 
must go to London shortly and see Turner Cobbs ; he 
always does me more good than anyone else. I'm an 
old man, Mary — ^forty, practically fifty ; I mustn't think 
of domestic liie now. No, no, mine is a life of pain and 
trouble, and the only pleasure left to me is to help 
others." 

" But you are not helping John Barnes 1 " 

"I try to, Mary; I give him excellent advice. 'Now 
put it to yourself John,' I said to him only this morning. 
' Is any woman likely to be won by the treatment you 
employ with Laura ? Women l&e to be treated with love 
and gentleness, with tenderness and respect : do you show 
any of these to Laura ? No, you scowl at her, you speak 
roughly to her, you swear at her, you won't help her in 
her work. If you wish to marry the girl you must show 
her that you know how to treat her kmdly.' " 

" And what did John say ? " 

•' Muttered something about being kind enough to her 
if I were less kind. He's not good enough for the poor 
little girl; he's not laid by a penny, and that speaks for 
itself! Laura comes to me every day in tears, and tells 

G 
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me how cruel he is to her. I can't stand a woman's tears, 
Mary ; and when I hear of that fellow's conduct it makes 
my blood boil." 

Marv^ made no reply. She remembered the time when 
John J^ames had been kind and pleasant enough .to Laura, 
and she thought that Marmaduke was a trifle haind on the 
unfortunate gardener. Some expression of her thoughts 
was struggUi^ on her lips, when the bell rang for prayers 
and the time for expostulation was past 

They hurried down without a word, for prayers in that 
house attained to the importance of a function ; but the 
household had already assembled. The Vicar was seated 
on the sofa hj the lamp, the family Bible propped on a 
desk before him. Darnel and Mildred haa secured the 
most comfortable chairs, William and James were distri- 
buting hymn-books out of a large settee devoted to devo- 
tional literature, Heniy and Iu>bert were in the act of 
timing their violins. On another settee by the door sat 
the servants, Laura with demure eyes bent upon the floor, 
John Barnes scowliiig unpleasantly at a large photograph 
of Marmaduke in his M.D. robes tnat hung opposite. 

Marmaduke, having first gone the round of the room 
and whispered to each person the numbers of the hymns 
he had selected, went to the piano and started, " Glory to 
Thee, my God, this night," playing in a staccato style, 
with a ^eat deal of piano ana forte, while Mary stood 
beside him and led the singing, looUng like an artist's 
dream of Saint Cecilia. 

The evening h3nim over, the Vicar read the prayer, 
stumbling a Rttle owing to imperfect sight, and then 
William read a chapter firom the Bible. He read -well, 
but in the sing-song style that the Bible is always accorded, 
and with the usufQ minor inflection at the end of each 
sentence that seems inevitable in a clergyman. Then the 
two other hymns selected by Marmaduke were simg, the 
effect being very good and aevotional, as all the Uptons 
had correct ears, and, having been brought up on hymns 
from the cradle, knew their respective parts well and sang 
or played them with spirit, the two fiddles coming in with 
fine effect. 
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Prayers and hymns being completed, the servants filed 
out, carrying the Bible on a large cushion. Then James 
and his wife took their departure, clattering off in their 
high dog-cart, the small pony bustling along with the 
comic little air of importance peculiar to small ponies. 

After that, Daniel went to bed, the Vicar and his other 
sons retired to the kitchen to smoke a last pipe, and Mary 
went up to her room. It had been an emotional day and 
she was tired (emotions being rare things in her quiet 
life) and disinclined for the hvely conversation apt to go 
on in the kitchen under the soothing influence of much 
tobacco. In the kitchen the Uptons were liable to state 
their opinion of their neighbour in rather plain terms ; it 
is needless to say that the opinion was never a favour- 
able one. 

Mary was tired, but she did not go to bed at once. 
She slipped off her dress and sat in front of her toilet- 
table with bare arms and shoulders, and looked at her- 
self in the looking-glass, at first abstractedly then with a 
critical curiosity which soon merged into admiration. 

She had often wondered whether she was very pretty : 
no one had ever told her so, for the Uptons rarely praised, 
but she was woman enough to realise her beauty to a 
certain extent. She thought that she must really be 
pretty, but beyond that she had never dared to trust her 
too flattering judgment. However, to-night, as she gazed 
at that image in the glass, its red lips apart, the pupils 
dilated till the blue eyes deepened into black, the cheeks 
flushed with a wonderful cripason, she could not help 
thinking she was beautiful, and wondering at the same 
time whether Mr. Clay had thought so too. Certainly 
that colour was becoming to her, and she had pro- 
bably had it that afternoon, as she had been riding, and 
that hard-paced old Josephus always made her hot. Had 
Mr. Clay noticed it; and had he admired her the least 
little bit ? He had been very kind, very anxious to please 
her, but perhaps that was his way with all women. No 
doubt he was as false and insincere and heartless as all 
irreligious people were bound to be. At that thought 
she rose quickly with a sigh, and pushed the mirror back 
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with a touch of what might have been called temper in a 
more worldly person. 

" It is a flattering looking-glass/' she said aloud, '' there 
is such a difference in classes." 

All the same she felt she had been guilty of vanity, 
and reproved herseK severely^. She undressed slowly, 
brushing out her long tine hair with a mechanical care- 
fulness. Then she knelt down in her simple white night- 
dress, looking more adorably saintly than ever in that 
severely plain garment, and read two chapters of the 
Bible. One was her usual allowance, but she was not 
pleased with herseK — her thoughts had been vain and 
worldly, so, as she was now painfully sleepy, she chose a 
second and specially long chapter as a penance. That 
done, she said her prayers at great length, not forgetting 
the stranger who nad so upset her. narrow world, but 
studiously giving her prayers for him a less personal 
turn than her thoughts had taken. Then she climbed 
up into her little white bed and was feist asleep in a few 
minutes. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

" Many a farewell word and sweet good night on the doorstep." 

The next day was Sunday, fine and warm, but marred to 
Harold Clay by the constant sound of church-bells and 
that mysterious feeling in the air which inevitably renders 
Sunday twice as long as any week-day. 

This is a fact that there is no escaping, and it has never 
yet been satisfactorily accounted lor. Perhaps it has 
something to do with dinner in the middle of the day, 
and cold meat with no vegetables for supper ; or perhaps 
it is the constraint that the English labour under to 
appear more virtuous, and to choose their conversation 
and their literature with ^eater care ; or is it the extra 
and almost irritating quiet in the air, which forces on your 
memory the fact that you can't send a telegram after ten, 
or manage a railway journey to Sydenham under three 
hours, or that the pulJiic-houses are hospitably open and 
the coffee taverns inhospitably closed; or is it a subtle 
combination of all these things ? Whatever the answer 
may be, the fact remains that Simday is a long day, even 
to those people who are so happily constituted as to he able 
to go to church three times. 

" I was a fool to risk a Sunday out of town," thought 
Harold moodily, as he rose with great reluctance at the 
unaccustomed hour of half-past eight. '•' No morning tea, 
no Sunday paper, no jolly supper at the Longshore Skip< 
pers; dinner m the middle of the day, cooked by an 
amateur ; wine — no, Grod forbid ! I shudder to think of 
what the Middieminster suburban villa wine would be like. 
Thank heaven for the blue-ribbon ! Horton is certain to 
be a teetotaller. And what have I got in exchange for the 
delights of London ? The society of a country parson and 
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his elderly sister, and the privilege of partii^ with a thou- 
sand pounds ! By Jove, it is a, large order ! How Binns 
would laugh at what I've been fool enough to let myself 
in for ! A thousand pounds ! And yet rve as good as 
promised Mary to give it to her pet curate. Good heavens, 
what fools these women do make of us ! " 

With this original reflection Harold went down to break- 
fast, arriving near enough to prayers to meet the " general " 
coming out with the Bible. 

The dining-room was a good deal smaller than the 
drawing-room, and it was quite a problem to Harold to 
decide which way he would go roimd the table. If he took 
the left-hand course, he felt persuaded he would be unable 
to avoid carrying away the Japanese umbrella which pro- 
tected the grate, and if he chose the right-hand passage, 
there was no doubt that he must put afl the pictures out 
of the straight. 

" Better keep to the right," said Roger, smiling. " Never 
mind the pictures ; they're used to it, and it's one of Rosy's 
chief occupations to put them straight. ^ She has that 
painful possession, a correct eye ; to my mmd, worse than 
an ' evil eye,* for that only hurts others, while a correct eye 
is your own exclusive suffering." 

'' It's not such a suffering as a correct ear," said Rosy, 
who was engaged in superintending the breakfast of five 
cats, who were accommodated with a basin of milk on the 
window-ledge, to the imminent perU of the carpet. " In 
fact, it's my opinion it's a misfortune to have a correct 
anything ; it only means noiisery. Now I should like to 
know who's the better for possessing correct taste — 
whether in dress, music, art, waists, complexions, or voices ? 
It's only outraged every hour of the day." 

Harold agreed. 

" And, after all, one might just as well have incorrect 
taste and be happy," he remarked, " for we are all sure to 
think we possess the very best taste going." 

" Yes, I suppose a good many mistaken people do think 
that, but I hiow I've got it," said Miss Morton, with an 
air of calm conviction ; " I wish I hadn't. I don't dress 
up to it, I know," glancing at Harold with a little smile 
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that had something pathetic in it ; '' my clothes are six 
years old at the very least, and I mean them to be seven 
before I've done with them, and even in their first youth 
they weren't particularly pretty. If you want to see what 
my taste reany is, look at my shoes — I get them cheap 
because I take a smaller size than anyone else in Middle- 
minster. Roger there has got correct taste too — he's got 
it worse than I, and the poor dear's life is a burden to 
him in consequence. Roger has a correct ear, and the 
choir and organ combine to torture it. The organist is 
the school-teacher (our Vicar is too mean to pay me to 
play), and how can you expect a man who spends his life 
m teaching little beasts of boys and girls to get his time 
or tune correct ? The choir consists of the same little 
beasts of boys with tablecloths on (beg your pardon, 
Roger) and a sprinkling of men — two coachmen, a milk- 
man. Sir Somebody Something's gardener, an artisan, and 
a couple of gentlemen — the worst of the lot, because when 
you tell them they are out of time they seem to think 
their being richer than you is a reason for going un- 
corrected. And yet they call themselves gentlemen! 
Then Roger, poor dear old fellow, has a correct eye" 
(Miss Horton was evidently fond of talking) ; " he loves the 
beautiful — Sir Bulwer Lytton's Beautiful with a capital B 
— ^and he lives in this house ! He looks out of this house 
every day of his life on a row of exactly similar atro- 
cities, and when he comes home he has a view of both 
rows at once. And then his sister has a receding chin 
and straight hair — if it weren't for the personal appear- 
ance of the cats, pretty dears, he might realljr curse Grod 
and die. Beg your pardon, Roger, but it's quite right to 
quote scripture when one is not the deviL 1 assure you, 
Mr. Clay, that Ro^er has a correct taste in everything, 
and consequently he suffers in all ways — even in smell 
and taste, for our wretched maid-of-all-work-and-no-play 
will persist in putting onions into every things— even our 
teaspoons ! No, they are all right this morning," added 
Miss Rosy, laughing, as Harold looked at his spoon with 
involuntary suspicion. " She's on her best behaviour with 
a visitor in the house ; she calls you ' the grand young 
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gentleman from upards' — 'upaards' being her rendering 
of London. Roger, dear, youVe no appetite." 

'* Not now, Rosy — IVe got rid of it, thank you," said 
Roger, rising and stroking the cats impartiaUy with a 
gentle hand. '* I am afraid we must find a home soon for 
some of these cats, Rosy ; there seems no room, let alone 
cat's meat for them." 

"Poor beautiful darlings, I suppose we must. Mary 
Upton has promised to take Toddlekins ; I don't quite 
like his gomg there, though — those Uptons have the 
barbarous habit of turning their cats out at night. Still 
Mary promised she would be kind to Toddlekins for my 
sake — or yours perhaps, Roger." 

Harold winced. 

" You might take him over this afternoon ; if we must 
part, let it be done quickly," she added. 

" Have vou a basket ? " asked Roger, a little anxiously. 
" I don't think I could undertake hun loose." 

" Loose ! Just as though he were a wild animal ! " cried 
Rosy indignantly. " He's as gentle as a lamb ; but you 
shall have a basket for the s^e of your cloth — in both 
senses. It wouldn't do for the curate of St. Thomas's, and 
St. Thomas's very prim Vicar, to be seen with a black cat 
on his shoulder, and Toddlekins' claws might do damage. 
I've mended that old coat often enough." 

" I'm afraid you'U have to amuse yourself this morning, 
Clay," said Roger, lighting his pipe with consideration ; 
" Rose and I must be off to St. Thomas's at ten. What 
wiU you do with yourself? There's the Cathedral if you 
care to stroll round the cloisters and enjoy the *aim 
religious light ' and the distant sound of the ' fuU- voiced 
choir.' You will find there some of the finest Perpendicular 
work in England. ' 

" I almost think I'll stay indoors and laze," said Harold. 
" I've seen a good manv cathedrals in my time, at home 
and abroad, and I think they've begun to bore me." 

" Just as you like. After dinner we'll walk over to the 
Hall with Toddlekins, if you are game for a five-mile walk 
and a cat in a basket." 

Harold's face brightened. "I'm game; no salmon- 
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fishing allowed to-day, I suppose. Never mind, I can 
reconnoitre the spot and anticipate the joys to come." 

" Of course you admired Miss Upton, said Rose. 

" Yes, she is very beautiful." 

" Too beautiful," said Roger Horton thoughtfully. 

" How do you make that out ? It has never occurred 
to me that a woman can be too beautiful" 

" I can't express my thought intelligibly, but that is 
how she impresses me. There is somethmg painful in 
great beauty, be it in nature, or be it in a woman's face ; 
you can't take it all in — ^you haven't time — you feel that 
it will last so brief a space that almost while you glance 
away it may fade, and you will look back and mid it gone. 
I think Gteorge Herbert expresses something of what I 
mean better than I ever could for myseli 

*' * Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in the grave, 
And thou must die.' '' 

" Rather an undertaker's view of beauty," said Harold ; 
'^somehow, I don't like to hear Miss Upton's face asso- 
ciated with death and the charnel-house. There is some- 
thing so rare and radiant about her beauty that it speaks 
to me only of itself. When I look at her I can only think 
how beautiful she is, and feel grateful to her." 

"Another demonstration of what a mistake it is to 
possess correct taste," said Miss Horton, in her soft voice, 
with its curious up and down inflection. " Roger usually 
suffers from the want of beauty, but when he does find 
something really to admire he calls it too beautiful, and 
begins to think of coflSns." 

" Go and put on your hat, Rosy," said her brother ; " and 
for the sake of the taste you speak of, put on the one I 
like best." 

" You don't like that either," said she ; " but of course 
I'll treat you to the Lesser EviL" 

She returned in a few moments, during which time the 
cousins smoked in silence. The " Lesser Evil " was of a 
severe shape and cut, modified startlingly by a tuft of 
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scarlet feathers stuck coquettishly on one side. It sat 
upon Miss Horton's small, close-cropped head with a 
rakish air that did not suit her. 

" Ah, Mr. Clay, I see you don't like it," said the lady 
merrihr ; " but you should see the other one ! This was 
one of Mary Upton's hats, and I stuck the feathers in it 
by way of local colour. She wears such puritanically plain 
tnings, and they suit her," she added, looking at her 
brother ; " don't they, Roger ? " 

" Yes, everything suits her, but I should like to see her 
always in white ; her beauty is too pure for colours." 

It was a distinct relief to Harold when Roger and his 
sister went out and left him to himself. It irritated him 
to see the curate's reverent admiration for Miss Upton ; it 
was the kind of feeling he had never experienced himself 
for any woman. Clay was not a worshipper of high ideals, 
and it annoyed him that another man snould be capable 
of an imdoubtedly higher type of feeling than himself. 
And yet those hours alone proved rather wearisome. 
Harold was too much of a fashionable man to have 
escaped the demon of boredom, that familiar of smart 
people. He was glad too when dinner was over, though 
it was decidedly better cooked than the supper of the 
night before, and he could not help acknowledging that 
the conversation of both brother and sister was distmctly 
above the ordinary. It was only when he found himself 
actually on the road to Uppaway that Harold's spirits 
revived. The coimtry soon began to be pleasing, and 
when the road turned off into a country lane, leaving the 
straight highroad running evenly along between its lines 
of telegrapn posts to the old town of Sattlebury, famous 
in old days for the bloody battle fought there, and enjoying 
now a milder celebrity for beer, bread, and cheese-cakes, 
the scenery became absolutely pretty. There was nothing 
exciting about it, for Middleminster is surrounded for 
miles by a flat tableland which is terminated by a long 
line of rounded hills, but it was undoubtedly attractive. 

" We turn off here to Uppaway," said Koger, shifting 
his basket from one arm to tne other, for To(&lekins was 
not a sylph. An old sign-post stood on one side of the 
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lane, a fine oak on the other, mutilated, however, for the 
two magnificent arms which should have stretched across 
the road were cut off short. 

" By order of the Coimty Council," said the clergyman, 
with an expressive face. 

" There was a reason for it," he added ; " we must give 
even the County Coimcil its due. The lower branch in- 
terfered with hay waggons, but why the upper branch 
should have been cut off also I leave to the conscience 
of the County Council These are the sort of people 
who would cut down a five-hundred-year-old tree ii they 
thought it interfered with one leaf of a prize geranium ! " 

" Are the Uptons rich ? " asked Harold, as tney came in 
sight of the HaU, its outline broken and beautified by the 
over-shadowing branches of the chestnut. 

"No," answered Roger, "I don't think so. They live 
very comfortably, but at their father's death the whole 

Slace must be sold, and when the estate comes to be 
ivided between seven there won't be very much for 
each." 

"It's a fine place," said Harold; "it seems a pity it 
should go out of the family." 

He was thinking that if he married Mary Upton there 
was no reason why he should not buy the place himself 
at the death of her father— just to live in for a month or 
two in the year. The idea smiled upon him to such an 
extent that when he passed through the gate and walked 
along imder the delicate green lime-trees he already felt 
quite like a proprietor, and decided that a good many 
improvements might be made. 

"See, they are having tea out in the garden," said 
Roger, pointing to a group in the shadow ot the beeches. 
" I daresay they guessed we should walk over to-day." 

The Vicar and some of his sons now came sauntering 
towards them over the grass, each with a pipe in his 
mouth. 

" Glad to see you," said the genial old man. "We thought 
Horton would bring you over to-day ; he always kiUs nis 
Simday afternoons at Uppaway, and I imderstand we are 
to be a species of guarantee for his respectability." 
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Haxold laughed easily. 

"I think i found your daughter sufficient guarantee, 
Mr. Upton, and I might even have trusted Morton on 
his own recognisances." ' 

"Come, that's handsome and cousinly of you," said 
Roger, abstracting the howUng Toddlekins from his 
basket, and delivering him over to Marmaduke. 

Mary Upton had not risen to greet Harold. With all 
the dignity that pertains to one woman amidst six inferior 
creatures she had remained seated, her eyes upon her 
book, but perfectly aware of every detail of Harold's 
costume and appearance; for a woman, even an un- 
sophisticated one, can see more out of the taU of one eye 
than a man can discern with a pair of opera-glasses. 

The young man soon made his way up to her, and then 
the yoimg &dy rose with a flush on her cheek that he 
was not dow to notice; he noticed also that the book 
which she had laid down with exaggerated care to pre- 
serve her place was a volume of The Quiver, and that it 
lay open at a sermon. 

His heart sank a little, but Mary raised her eyes to his, 
and there was such a sweet conscious look in them that 
he forgot the sermon and felt inclined to throw himself on 
his knees on the spot. 

Mary never read novels on a Sunday — she thought it 
wicked; but she could not prevent herself from uving 
one, and on that day the three-volume novel of her 
hitherto duU life commenced. Harold allowed his ad- 
miration to appear undisguisedly, it being one of his 
theories, founded, it must be confessed, on experience, 
that a woman can never have too much admiration to 
please her. And he could hardly have concealed his 
feelings had he tried to do so, for Mary, in her white 
cotton frock, innocent of cut or style, and her large 
rustic hat, seemed to him the loveliest thing in women 
that he had ever seen — and he was a man of catholic 
tastes. 

Mary really could not help enjoying herself, although 
it was Sunday, and she knew it was wrong to enjoy her- 
self on the Sabbath. It was new for her to be admired, 
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to be told by the eloquence of voice and eye that she was 
beautiftd; it was intoxicating; to the quiet country ^rl, 
and she allowed herself to be happy without analysing 
her emotions to discover whether she was in love, or 
merely tasting the pleasure a woman naturally feels in 
her first experience of flirtation. 

After all, Harold and Mary had very little conversation, 
for there were several other people to be talked to, and 
the making of tea for so many naturally occupied Mary 
to the exclusion of much talk ; but a great deal can be 
implied in a few commonplace sentences, and the eyes 
can always speak. By-and-by Roger and some of Mary's 
brothers sauntered away. 

" So you Ve decided to hand over your thousand pounds 
to our clerical friend Horton ? " asked the Vicar, merci- 
lessly interrupting Harold in the midst of a speech which, 
though commonplace enough, sounded charmingly in 
Mar/s ears. 

" Yes," said Harold, " I really have ; if I did not make 
it over to Horton I should bestow it on hospitals, and I 
feel sure it will follow a straighter and surer path in his 
hands." 

" I don't think you'll repent it," said Mr. Upton heartily ; 
" if you- want to do good by proxy you couldn't find a 
better medium than Horton. He's a ^ood man, and the 
Middleminster folk take advantage of nim and work him 
to death." 

"There's his Vicar, Canon Thaine," said Marmaduke, 
"a great, fat, lazy man, swollen up with the bread of 
idleness, which he'll go on eating until he bursts — bursts 
into a Dean, and very likely a Bishop if the Conservatives 
remain in power. That man Thaine is bound to rise, Mr. 
Clay; he employs this poor hard-working devil, Roger 
Horton, to do all his wort for him, while he pockets flie 
money and runs about here and there seeking for place 
and making himself useful to the county representatives 
of his party — he's bound to get on." 

"Oh, father, surely no clergyman would behave Uke 
that ! " said Mary, appealing to the Vicar. 

" Clergymen are men, my dear/' 
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" But they are good and saintly men," said Mary, with 
flushed cheeks. 

''A great many of them certainly — ^look at me," said 
the handsome old Vicar, smiling, " but I haven't risen very 
far, have I?" 

" You are Vicar of Uppaway, and they talk of making 
you a Canon." 

** Honorary Canon, Mary, honorary Canon, all the work 
and no pay ! Not even an entr^ to coimty society ! That's 
the reward my virtues may receive. Perhaps when our 
Mend Roger is nearly seventy, and about sinking into a 
pauper's grave, the powers that be will suddenly awaken 
to a still niUer knowledge of his capacity for bemg over- 
worked, and reward him with an honorary Canonship of 
Middleminster Cathedral. If that doesn't do for him 
he must be tougher than he looks." 

" Oh, father, I don't think you ought to talk like that," 
said Mary. 

"Why not, little girl?" 

" It doesn't sound clerical I " 

"What a delicious little puritan she is," thought 
Harold; "surely only the neighbourhood of this dead- 
alive Middleminster is capable of producing a seventeenth- 
century bud on a nineteenth-century stem ! " 

'' And I know Mr. Horton never speaks like that," went 
on Mary, with an air of clinchiD^ the matter. 

"He knows better," said Marmaduke gloomily; "it 
doesn't do for a curate to speak the truth about his 
Vicar. And of course Roger Horton has an unbounded 
respect for Canon Thaiae, Vicar of St. Thomas's. He has 
his future to consider — ^his sister in the present, his wife 
in the fixture, for of course he will marry." 

" I don't think Mr. Horton will ever marry," said Mary 
quickly. It gave her a curious sensation to hear her 
brother speak of Roger's wife in that assured way. 

" By the way, where is he all this time ? " said Harold, 
looking round. 

"Daniel and the others have taken him off to see 
Henry's new bicycle," said the Vicar, "though Roger 
knows no more about bicycles than he does about horses. 
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The poor fellow does all his parochial rounds on foot; 
if it weren't for the care his sister takes of him (very 
charming woman his sister) he would have worn himself 
out lonff ago." 

Harold now led the conversation warily round to 
salmon-fishing, determined to improve the shining hour 
and ingratiate himself with the Vicar with a view to 
securing an invitation to Uppaway. The Vicar took 
up the ball with eagerness. He nad been an ardent 
fisherman in his day, and they were soon deep in trout- 
streams, baits, flies and rods, even Mary occasionally 
forgetting the cruelty of her once favourite sport and 
throwing in ^an interested remark which Harold never 
failed to hear and treat with consideration. They were 
thus agreeably engaged when Roger came hurrying back, 
watch in hand, panting. ''It's getting on for habf-past 
five — I must be off at once," he cried breathlessly. 
"Sorry to drag you away. Clay, but we haven't a 
moment to lose — service at six-tmrty and five miles to 
walk. We must run, or I shall be late ! " 

Harold had made a favourable impression on Mr. 
Upton. 

"You had better leave your cousin here," he said to 
the curate ; " I want him to spend a few days with us and 
have some fishing, and he might just as well stay straight 
away firom now — that is, if you have no objection?" 
looking at Harold. 

"I wiould be delighted," he answered, truly enough; 
" if you don't mind, Morton ? " 

"1 haven't time to remonstrate," laughed Roger, shaking 
hands rapidly with Mary and the vicar. "Good-bye, 
Clay; hope you'll turn up again before you are off to 
London." 

The curate hurried away over the grass, his long legs 
goin^ at a wonderful pace, his clerical coat-tails flapping 
comically behind him. It was rather a relief to him than 
otherwise to know that Harold was comfortably housed 
at Uppaway Hall, for he realised that he was not the man 
to be nappy even for an hour or two in a tiny villa in the 
suburbs of Middleminster. 
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'' So that's all settled/' said the Vicar, leaning back in 
his canvas-chair. "Our housekeeper, Marmaduke (he's a 
most methodical young man and invaluable in a house), 
will find you a bed, and we'll send over to-morrow for 
your traps. One of the boys can lend you all you want 
to-night. Of course you've brought a rod ? " 

That summer afternoon at Uppaway passed like light- 
ning to Harold Clay. It seemed to him only half-an- 
hour since Roger had hurried off, and yet here were the 
church-bells rmgii^ again, and Marmaduke, reappearing 
in a black coat and a billycock (top-hats were unknown 
in Uppaway), came hurrying up to say it was time to 
start for evening service. The Vicar went off at once. 

"You will bring Mary," he said to Clay over his 
shoulder. 

Mary rose slowly and looked at Harold with pleading 
eyes. 

" You will come — ^will vou not ? " she murmured gently. 
He could not resist that look 

"Yes," he answered, allowing his own brown eyes to 
reflect all the ardour of his admiration for her ; and then 
lower still he added — 

" Did I not tell you that you could do much ? " 

She blushed. 

" We shall be late," she said hurriedly, and then mur- 
muring something about gloves, she disappeared into the 
house. 

A darkness settled upon the landscape, but she came 
back in three minutes with a pair of wash-leather gloves 
and a cotton parasol, and tne sun came out again 
with her. 

Harold realised that he was really desperately in love, 
and he enjoyed the feeling. He did not remember having 
experienced such a delightfully unreasonable and intoxi- 
cated state of mind for many years; it was thoroughly 
enjoyable, and he gave &ee rein to the pleasant sofbness 
of his emotions. He had half feared that Marmaduke 
would make a third in their walk to Uppaway church, 
but that domestic person had lingered behmd to see that 
all the doors and windows were properly secured, and to 
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impress upon Laura that she must only parley with pos- 
sible tramps with the door on the chain. So Harold and 
Mary walked alone through the perfect summer evening 
along the winding lane to the church. The air was fiifl 
of sweet scents, and 'even the church-bells, though not 
credited by the neighbourhood with fine voices, sounded 
pleasantly in Harold's ears. Perhaps it was the Mary- 
pervaded atmosphere through which he walked that 
mellowed their decidedly harsh tones. The two must 
have loitered a little, for the first notes of the voluntary 
were sounding on the small and reedy harmonium as 
they entered the pretty old church. Marmaduke was 
the performer, havmg taken a short cut across the fields. 
Harold and Mary took their places in the front pew by 
theJ^ctem, Robert, Daniel, and Henry being seated behind 
them, and the Vicar sitting in solitary state under the 
shadow of his pulpit. 

Mary was conscious of a slight feeling of nervousness 
in introducing an atheist into their viQage church — a fear 
akin to what the keeper of a model menagerie might feel 
on bringing a wild animal among his well-trained beasts. 
However, her fears were soon allayed ; her wild beast had 
evidently been well taught in early youth, however far 
afield he might since have strayed. Harold looked about 
him, half interested, half bored. The Uptons were the 
only representatives of the gentry in the church, and the 
whole service was as primitive as might be expected in 
that out-of-the-way coimtiy parish. After the volimtary, 
Marmaduke returned to tne front pew imtil it was time 
for him to read the first lesson, William having under- 
taken the duties in a neighbouring church that day. 
There was no choir, unless two litue girls who sat on 
high chairs by the harmonium could be dignified by that 
title ; but the want of it was amply atoned for by the fine 
voices of the Uptons. The congregation was a hearty 
and devoted one, and the atmospnere of the church was 
of a decidedly stuify nature. 

All comes to him who knows how to wait, and in time 
the Vicar mounted the pulpit and began his sermon. 
It was not an interesting sermon, it was wandering and 

H 
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disconnected and badly hung together, carelessly written 
and carelessly delivered. There could be no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. Upton's involved periods must have been 
Greek and Latin to his rustic congregation, and Harold 
doubted whether they were anythinff clearer than French 
to the preacher himself. Marmadiie, of course, went to 
sleep at once (he reminded Clay of the dormouse in 
"Ahce in Wonderland"), his arms folded on his broad 
chest, his head nodding placidly from side to side. Harold 

f lanced behind him and!^ saw with some amusement that 
)aniel, Robert, and Henry were also under the influence 
of the drowsjr god, and he felt persuaded that if slumber 
were compatible with preachmg a sermon, the Vicar 
would have been asleep nimseli 

Mary alone maintained an attentive face, sat bolt up- 
right, and kept her eyes wide open. They were such 
beautiful eyes it was a shame to shut them, and Harold 
wondered whether she knew it and kept them open on 
that account. On the whole, Clay enjoyed that prmaitive 
evening service. It was delicious to sit so near to Mary 
that her arm sometimes touched his, to sing from the 
same hymn-book and feel her warm breath upon his 
cheek; but, all the same, he was glad when it was over 
and they came out of the hot church into the cool 
evening air. One side of the sky was flecked with little 
rosy-tinted clouds, the other side was sacred to the moon ; 
she was slowly rising, her glory paled by the dying sim, 
and just below her hung one star. 

" Did I behave all right. Miss Upton ? " asked Harold 
quietly. 

Mary blushed. " Oh yes," she said ; " did you think I 
thought you wouldn't ? " 

" Well, perhaps. When I was a small boy I remember 
solacing myself during my father's rather lengthy sermons 
by kicking my heels against the back of the pew: it's 
wonderful what a noise you can make if you kick hard 
enough. You might have thought me capable of a 
similar atrocity." 

" Oh no," cried Mary ; " how could you think of such a 
thmg!" 
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"At any rate, I did not go to sleep," said Harold 
maliciously. 

Mary blushed and cast an implonng look at him. 

" Oh, it is dreadful, isn't it ! " she said. " I am always 
telling them how shocking it looks, and in a clergyman's 
sons too, but it's no good. There is something very 
soothing about father's voice, isn't there ? And I suppose 
they get tired. Daniel and Robert are out of doors all 
day, and Henry has a lot of brain work, but I do wish 
they wouldn't do it. There is plenty of time for them 
to sleep at home on Sundays." 

" It wouldn't be so bad if they took it in turns," said 
Harold, " but it does look a trine odd when they all go 
to sleep at once." 

"Yes, you are quite right, it is terrible !" said Mary, in 
an agonised tone. 

" Then we'll talk of something less terrible," said Harold 
gaily; "the weather, for instance? What a beautiful 
mioon ! " 

"Yes, it will be lovely when the sun goes down. I 
like moonlight better than sunlight, don't you ? " 

"Can't say I do; to be candid, I prefer gaslight to 
either." 

" Oh !" said Mary, shocked, "gaslight is horrible." 

"Well, let us say electric light." 

" That's very like moonlight, so you do agree with me 
after all, Mr. Clay." 

" You could make me agree to an3rthing in the world if 
you wanted me to," said Harold, with a fervour in his 
tone that thrilled through the inexperienced creature by 
his side. 

"Would you — would you learn to believe as I do?" 
she Baid, standing still and facing him in the hght of 
the dying sun and the rising moon, her eyes raised 
earnestly to his. She looked so lovely, her face per- 
fected by the mysterious half-light, that Harold would 
have said yes to anything. 

" Yes," he cried, " I would believe all you told me, do 
aU you told me ! Only tell me what you wish ? " 

She drew a long breath. " I wish you to cease to be an 
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atheist," slie said, her voice trembling, her whole face 
' quivering with the intensity of her feelings. Harold 
recovered himselt 

" I would do more than that," he answered with tact. 
And then, in spite of the falling shadows and his growing 
infatuation for this fair enthusiast, he was conscious of 
a feeling of relief when Marmaduke's voice was heard 
behind tnem. 

" Pleasant evening, isn't it, Mr. Clay ? I'm quite out of 
breath trying to catch you up — the governor's behind 
with the others." 

"Why are you so late?" asked Mary. There was a 
shade of annoyance in her voice, for she considered her 
brother's appearance inopportune. 

" I stayed to ask Ada about the hassocks in their pew," 
said Marmaduke. "I find they are not high enough 
for those poor little girls to kneel on with comfort. I 
must see tnat they have new ones. Now I think of it, 
don't you know, I believe there are some decent ones up 
in the attic. I'll go and see at once." 

And Marmaduke bustled off, all alert at having a new 
trifle upon which to exercise the remnants of his mind. 
Mary and Harold followed slowly; the fine thread of 
their feelings was broken, and they were silent until they 
reached the house. The voices of the Vicar and his sons 
could be heard in the road a few yards away. Harold 
and Mary lingered for a moment under the old sundial, 
where so many other couples must have lingered in the 
days that had passed. 

" Don't forget what I said, Miss Upton," said Harold, 
looking down at her with passionate brown eyes ; " there is 
nothing I would not do for you — and you must feel it" 

" Yes," said Mary, looking away, afraid to meet the gaze 
that she felt was on her. "I — I thiuk I feel it — I " 

She left her sentence unfinished and ran in, leaving 
Harold outside in that enchanted world of night and love 
and the rising moon. 



CHAPTER IX. 

*• I have loved her ever since I saw her." 

" Roger," said Miss Horton that same evening as they 
walked back from St. Thomas's together, " I have been too 
busy to think of him before, but what in the world have 
you done with Mr. Clay ? " 

" The Uptons asked him to stop. He's going to stay 
some days there." 

"Some days — humph!" Miss Rosy grunted, and was 
silent for a moment, then burst out suddenly: "Roger, 
have you turned match-maker in your old age ?" 

"Match-maker! Why, what do you mean. Rosy?" 
asked her brother innocently. 

"Exactly what I say. Can't you see, you silly," and 
Miss Horton went so far as to stamp her tiny foot, " that 
he and Mary Upton will fall in love with each other." 

The arm on which her hand rested quivered, but the 
curate made no answer. 

"How can it happen otherwise, you blind bat of a 
Roger! She's probably the loveUest girl he has ever 
seen, and he is different from anything she has ever met 
in the shape of a man. He is young and handsome, and 
very agreeable — and a gentleman. They are all the more 
certain to fall in love because they are absolutely un- 
suited to each other and are bound to be miserable 
together. She will bore him to death, and he will shock 
her into Uttle pieces. Of course they will fall in love — ^it's 
a foregone conclusion, and any one but you, who were bom 
blind as a kitten, and have remained so through life, 
would have seen it at a glance. I really should like to 
shake you ! " 

"Shake away. Rosy, if it's any amusement to you — / 

U7 
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don't mind. And as for these two young people falling in 
love," he added, speaking slowly and with a perceptible 
effort, "would it not be a very good thing for both of 
them?" 

"And you — how about you? I don't care what yoit 
would call a little hang about either of them, but how 
about you ? " 

"What have I to do with it, Rosy ?" 

" What have you to do with it ! Oh, Ro^er, Roger, why 
do you speak like that to me ? Do you think I am blind 
ana deaf? Do you think there's anybody but you in the 
whole world for me to care about ? Don't you know that 
I know how it is with you ? My dear old Roger, you love 
Mary. I — I know it — I know it as well as you do and a 
good deal better ; but, all the same, it would be a satis- 
faction to me if you would tell me so." 

Roffer smiled faintly. 

" Then take the satisfaction. Rose. You are quite right 
I love Mary — ^have loved her since the first day I saw 
her. That was four years ago, and her hair was hanging 
in curls over her shoulders. I shall go on loving her untu 
the, curls are grey in her coffin — ^until I shuffle ofif this 
mortal coil myself In these four years my love has grown 
to be a part of me — we are comrades, and I shall find it a 
terrible wrench to root it up. But some day of course it 
must be done. When she marries some other luckier and 
better fellow than I am, my unhappy love will die down 
into a lasting friendship." 

He spoke very quietly, but with a resigned and yearning 
sorrow m his voice that went to Rosy's heart. But the 
tone of hopeless resignation irritated her, and she natur- 
ally showed the irritation first. 

"Don't talk about better fellows in that absurd way!" 
she said. " Why shouldn't you marry her yourseK ? Why 
should you calmly hand the poor little thing over to Mr. 
Clay? He has got your fortune — why should he have 
Mary too?" 

Roger made no answer. 

" Why shouldn't you marry her ? " repeated his sister, 
with perhaps a pardonable access of impatience, for it is 
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annoyiBg not to be answered. Then Roger turned upon 
her with a cry of despair that ahnost stunned the sister 
who loved him. 

" Rose, Rose, can't you leave me to my misery ? Why 
do you make me speaK ? Why do you mrag the veil from 
nay torture-chamber ? How can I marry her ? Oh, God, 
how can I ! I would give my life for her — ^but that would 
not be much. My life is worth nothing to me without 
her, a mere useless piece of complicated machinery that 
costs money to feed and keep in repair and is of no good 
to any one. Marry her ! How could / marry her or any 
woman? I — I am too poor. Rosy; I have no right to 
condemn her to the life that you and I have to struggle 
with." 

" But if she loved you, dear ? " 

" She does not love me," he answered sadly. 

" You could make her love you if you tried ! " cried 
Miss Horton eagerly; "I know you could, even now, with 
this tiresome Mr. Clay in the way. She is nearer to you 
than you think, indeed she is, Roger, she only needs to 
see your love to find out her own." 

" Then she will never find it out," he said ; " she shall 
never know that I love her." 

"Oh, Roger, you are too foolish!" cried his sister. 
" Why will you insist on being miserable when you might 
be happy ? Is poverty such a terrible thing ? Are we 
two so very miserable? And would you be so terribly 
poor if you married Mary ? You have ninety pounds a 
year, she is bound to have something — ^you neeon't starve. 
She is bom to be a clergyman's wife, cut out and fitted ; 
she is never so happy as when making beef tea ; she knows 
much better than I do what to say at a mothers' meeting. 
And then some day, surely, you will have a living of your 
own. Mary will be miserable if she marries a fashionable 
man who has, no room in his life for religion — I shouldn't 
^ wonder if they ended in the Divorce Court. In fact I 
* consider it your duty to marry her." 

" Clay is a good fellow at heart," said Roger. 

" I daresay he is, and he's delightfully nandsome, but 
he's not as good as you are. Come, Roger, if it's only 
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poverty that stands between you and Mary, I think you 
are making an Alp of an ant-heap, and causing your own 
misery ana hers too for a mere fancy. There ! " 

" If she came and asked me to, I could not marry her/' 
said Roger, in a low, intense voice. 

Rosy drew her hand from his arm and looked at him 
aghast. 

" Roger, you must have got a wife already ! " she gasped. 

" No— don't alarm yourself, dear." 

Then, after a moment's alence — 

" Rose, is it possible that you don't know the barrier 
that must always lie between me and marriage ? " 

A sudden recognising horror woke in Imss Horton's 
eyes. 

" Roger, you mean — our father ? " 

" Yes ; how can my father's son dare to marry ? Would 
you marry?" 

She bowed her head. 

" I — I never had the chance of marrying the only man 
I ever wanted to," she faltered, blushing a little. " If I — 
I had had the chance, I don't think I should have 
thought of our father. It was so long ago ! " 

"Yes, you would, dear, if you had loved that man. 
The more one loves, the more one fears. No, marriage is 
not for us. Rosy; it is the highest, the most beautiful 
thing in the world, but it is not for you and me." 

"It doesn't matter about me!" cried Miss Horton 
angrily. " / don't want to marry ! But oh, Roger, it is 
hard on you ! Do you — are you sure there would be any 
danger? Is all madness hereditary? And he wasn't 
very mad." 

" Mad enough," said Roger bitterly, " from all I have 
heard the poor mother say. No, I dare not take the 
risk — even if / escaped the taint, there would be our 
children." 

"What a nuisance children are!" said Miss Horton, 
with fervour. 

" There would be our children," repeated Roger, with 
a sigh. " ' The sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children imto the third and fourth generation.' Good 
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God ! what hell would be hell enough for me if 1 brought 
this curse upon Mary — and her innocent children. No, 
my happiness must be impersonal We have each other, 
Bosy, and that is a great deal." 

Miss Horton burst into tears. 

" You don't want me, Roger," she sobbed. ** What can 
a sister do when a man wants a wife ? " 

"What would a man be if he had neither wife nor 
sister ? " said he gently. " And, after all," he added, after 
a pause, "the calling I have chosen is one to which I 
ought to give myseB heart and soul and body. The 
Church of Rome ordained that a priest should have no 
wife, and I think the Church of Rome was right." 

"Don't talk nonsense!" snapped his sister. "When 
you say a thing like that you know very well you are only 
making a virtue of necessity, which is no virtue at all — as 
bad as a vice, I call it ! " 

Roger smiled. 

" I suppose we can't all be happy," he said. " I can 
only pray that Mary may be given my share of happiness 
as well as her own." 

" Shell have somebody else's share of misery, you may 
be sure, if she marries our new cousin ; your measure of 
happiness wUl go to some one who's got too much already. 
Mary will come to grief if she marries Mr. Clay, I can 
answer for that!" 

" That won't be much comfort to me. Rosy." 

" As though I needed telling that, you poor old darling 
boy 1 Don't I know you'd be cut to pieces to slow music 
if it would do her any good." 

" Why the slow music ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. Don't be so confoundedly stupid 
(as yoTi would say). Come in now and I'll play to you — 
that's something she can't do." 

So Roger sat down in his accustomed chair, the cats 
jumped on to his lap, and Rosy took her seat at the piano 
with a heavy heart, which, however, in nowise intenered 
with the Ughtness of her fingers. 

She watched her brother furtively as she played ; how 
she loved the dear face with its sad earnest eyes and thin 
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worn cheeks ! He was all hers now, she would never lose 
him, he would always be h&rs to scold and worship. The 
thought gave her amiost a thrill of exultation ; but when 
her eyes sought his face again, and she saw how new lines 
of pain seemed to have started into life, like landmarks 
along the road of sorrow, she reproached herself bitterly. 
She played on and on — she saw his face relax its look of 
bitter teission, the tears shone for a moment on his cheeks, 
and then his eyes softened into their old familiar look of 
quiet kindliness. Rosy's fingers were tired and stiff, she 
was sleepy and cold ; but when she saw that look of rest 
and conquest over pain, she would have died sooner than 
leave her post, for she knew her music breathed the very 
spirit of consolation to his sore heart. 

At last Roger looked at his watch and started up. 

" It's nearly twelve o'clock, and I've kept you playing 
all this time ! " he exclaimed. '^ Rosy, you must be ex- 
hausted ! What a selfish brute I am ! " 

He bent down and kissed her tenderlv. 

"I can never be quite miserable wnile I have you,*' 
he said. 

Rosy did not speak, but she stroked his thick hair with 
gentle fingers, and her eyes moistened. She, too, had 
had her romance ; she had lived it down, buried it under 
the dust and ashes of many years, but a woman's first love 
is evergreen, and now it pushed itself to the surface, 
making her very pitiful for her brother's bliffhted life. 
The past came oack to her with painful vivioness ; the 
dead face she had loved looked at her with unforgotten 



" No, no," she murmured under her breath, " if he had 
loved me, I could not have been as brave as Roger — I 
could not have given him up ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

" Bloom out your youth beside me—^be my wife." 

A WEEK went by and found Harold still at Uppaway. He 
was very comfortable there; his bed was luxurious and 
well made, the dinners good though innocent of entries, 
the fishing was imconmionly fine sport, the Vicar and his 
sons were eminently amusing, and he was very much in 
love with Mary. 

There was to be a grand ball held at the Guildhall on 
the twelfth of August, a charity ball got up by some of 
the most energetic young ladies of Middlemmster, and to 
this Harold and the Uptons were going. Mary rarely 
went to dances ; she did not care for them, but on this 
occasion it flashed even into her unsophisticated mind 
that a ball with Harold for a partner would be a very 
diiferent thing from the usual Middleminster dances. 
She did not care for the men of Middleminster town, 
and the men of Middleshire county, who, though probablv 
just as uninteresting, were adorned with the halo which 
surrounds the unattainable, did not consider her suffi- 
ciently rich or sufficiently " coimty " to honour with their 
attentions. It would have seemed strange to any one not 
accustomed to the country and the fetiches of wealth and 
position exclusively worshipped there, that Mary, who must 
undoubtedly have been the most beautiful woman in the 
county, should practically know no one ; but so it was — 
she considered nerself above the town, and she was con- 
sidered beneath the county. 

"You will give me a dance, Miss Upton?" pleaded 
Harold. "I won't go unless you promise me a good 
maiw." 

" You shall have as many as you like," she said, smiling 

128 
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gravely at him, for the fairy who bestows the gift of 
coquetry had been absent at Mary's birth. But Harold 
had met a good deal of coquetry m his day, and he was 
too much in love with Mary to wish for it; in fact he 
considered the absence of it deliciously refreshing. A 
man in love does not know what his own tastes really 
are, he usually finds them out after marriage, and the 
consequences are sometimes disastrous. 

It was the day of the ball, and an hour or two later 
Mary came down in her new ball dress, a little shy and 
blushing imder Harold's eager gaze, and feeling, in her 
most decorously-cut bodice and short sleeves, very much 
undressed indeed. It is always a new sensation for a man 
to see the woman he loves in evening dress — ^it makes quite 
a new person of her, it improves some women, it spoils 
others. A feminine and ethereal-looking creature like 
Mary Upton was bound to look her best in eveningdress, 
which is as poetry to the prose of walking costume. Harold 
looked with the eye of a connoisseur at the rounded throat 
and pretty white arms, at the slender, upright figure in 
its severely simple frock of soft white silk, at the small 
foot in the white kid slipper. Yes, in white satin and 
crSpe, with diamonds flasmng in her fair hair, she would 
do nim credit in a London ball-room, she would certainly 
be the beauty of the next Season. How proud he should be 
of his beautiful wife, and how all his mends would envy 
him. He would have liked to propose to her on the 
spot, to secure this lovely prize without a moment's delay. 

"Let me carry your fan for you," he said, in a voice 
that was like a caress, and his eyes told her that she 
was perfection. 

*" You don't look so bad, Mary," said her brother Henry, 
throwing himself into a comfortable chair and beginning 
to wrestle ferociously with a new pair of gloves. " That's 
quite a decent frock, but you won't get any one to dance 
with you except Clay, unless, of course, you enter into a 
business arrangement with the Grant-Shooter girls ; they'll 
be only too glad to introduce you to the seedy-looking lot 
of London men they manage to scratch up on these occa- 
sions, if you will introduce Clay to them m return. And 
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if he were an ' Honourable ' and heir to a title I daresay 
you could secure partners amongst the county on the 
same terms." 

" I shouldn't think of such a thing," said Mary, who 
had a talent for taking everything literally ; " I tnink it 
would be disgusting." 

" I am thankful I'm not going," said Daniel heartily. 
" Of all vile things a charity ball in Middleminster is the 
vilest. Here comes the fly; get in quick, Mary, don't 
keep it waiting ; I ^shan't feel settled for the evening until 
I've seen you start. One can't escape from thes^baUs 
even when one doesn't go to them : they interfere with 
one's dinner, and one can't sleep for fear of being routed 
up to let one's family in. Sure you've got everything, 
Mary ? Gloves, fan, cloak ? I don't want you back again 
once you've started." 

With wonderful rapiflity Daniel hustled his sister out 
of the house and into the carriage, shut the door with a 
bang, and bade the man drive on m stentorian tones. The 
last thing Clay saw as they turned the comer of the avenue 
was the burly figure of this unsociable Upton waiting 
patiently under the sundial to see the very last of them. 

" Is a charity ball in Middleminster different from any 
other sort of ball ? " asked Harold, with curiosity. 

" Well, it's supposed to be a charitable affair in every 
sense of the word," said Henry; "and because the shop 
people are allowed to pay ten-and-six for a ticket, and the 
county goes as well as the town, the Middleminster papers 
write glowing articles about the philanthropy of the affair, 
the mmgling of classes, and the public spuit and charit- 
able disposition of the ladies who get it up. That's all 
ganmion ! The little girls get it up to amuse themselves, 
and to get known and written about, and aU that sort of 
thing. As for the mingling of classes, the town and 
the coimty hate each other like poison ; and the county 
will no doubt find opportunities to mark its sense of the 
impertinence of the town in presuming to be charitable 
on the same night as themselves. StiU, the hospital will 
get the money in spite of social bickerings, so I suppose 
the ball will do some good." 
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" I imagine there's a good deal of our prevailing British 
vice, snobbishness, about here," said Harold, who was 
amused at the energy with which Henry Upton expressed 
his opinions. 

"I believe you, my dear sir," returned the other. "I 
don't suppose you Londoners can possibly imagine what 
snobbishness is in this part of the world, where it rubs 
against you every day and hits you in the face once a 
week. It's simply colossal ! " 

"Then you are not considered county?" hazarded 
Harold. 

"No, indeed! My people are not rich enough — they 
haven't gone in for a coal-mine or a copper comer, and, 
as for me, I am a manufacturer ! A manufacturer in a 
small way, I should add — therein lies the heinousness of 
the offence. But it is quite possible to obtain footing in 
county society if one likes — some are born coimty and 
some creep into it." 

"What's the recipe?" 

"I can give you the passport, the 'Open Sesame,' in 
three phrases: accept favours from all, insult those you 
consider beneath you, toady those you consider above you." 

" Henry, what dreadful things you say," remonstrated 
Mary, stirring uneasily under her long cloak. 

" ill tell you what I'd do myself if I came into a few 
thousands and wished to enter the county set. I should 
cut all my old friends, become a member of the Middle- 
minster Hunt, and start a four-in-hand and a tandem. 
Then I shouldn't be allowed to languish long unknown. 
Being a bachelor, I should possess a double entree to 
coimty society — I could not only lend money and horses 
to the sons, but there would be a chance of my taking one 
of their lightly-dowered daughters off their hands." 

" They seem an agreeable lot," said Harold. 

" They are a beastly crew," said Henry, " and I wouldn't 
care to be in their set if I were as rich as Crcesus. You 
can imagine their contempt for a small manufacturer like 
myself. But they wouldn't be above accepting a favour 
from me — any number of favours, and then they'd cut me 
dead the next day. That's how they're made. It's a 
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curious make. And, after all, what have they got to be 

Eroud of ? " burst out Henry, who perhaps was smarting a 
ttle from unpleasant experiences. " i ou'll see them all 
when we get to the Guildhall. They are not much to 
look at — they are quite imburdened by brains or distinc- 
tion. Grood Lord, what a/re they ? " 

" They are very disagreeable people," said Mary. " Mrs. 
Hyphen-Browne cuts one in one's own garden." 

" And who is Mrs. Hyphen-Browne ? " asked Harold. 

" She considers herself no end of a swell," said Henry, 
taking up the ball again. ''Her husband is a retired 
general who has never smelt anything but tame powder, 
the powder of Easter manoeuvres and pheasant battues, 
and they live in a very big house near here. She has 
several daughters, girls who have been to more county 
balls than they would care to have counted; and her 
father, it is whispered, was something in trade — carpets, I 
believe; anyhow, she won't have a carpet in her house, 
only rugs and matting, and deuced cold it is too." 

" Then you've crossed the sacred threshold ?" 

" Oh, lots of times, before I gave up the profession of a 
briefless barrister, and my expectations from my god- 
mother were realised in twenty acres of barren and un- 
lettable land. They are a needy lot, these Hyphen-Brownes, 
and so mean that though they'll borrow anything from 
you, they never dream of returning it. Still, they are 
considered quite the thing, and at liberty to give Mary 
and me an unlimited quantity of dirt." 

The carriage now drew up at the Guildhall, and the 
Uptons alighted. 

" It is reaUy a pretty sight," said Harold, as they entered 
the large and crowded baU-room, Mary leaning on his arm. 
He was proud to be seen with her; he had no doubt 
whatever that she would make a sensation in any London 
baU-room,but, to his immense surprise, no one noticed her 
here. They had all seen her before, and her brother, who 
was a manufacturer, stood on her other side. No one 
belonging to the county would have dared to dance with 
her for ^ar of losing caste, such careful nursing does the 
gentility of some people require. 
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" Of course, it would never do for people with a guflty 
knowledge of carpets or- biscuits or anytning of that sort 
to be seen with me or any one connected with me/' 
whispered Henry. "'Birds of a feather flock together/ 
you see/' 

The lancers were forming with some difficulty over the 
whole of the large room, and our three Mends stood in 
the doorway for a while, watchine. There was a stage 
at one end of the room which had blossomed into a 
parterre of imposing dowagers and their masculine 
appendages. There were two or three abnormally fat old 
ladies in black velvet, very white lace, quite a distressing 
weight of diamonds, and marvellously imposing head-gear. 
There was also one abnormally thin lady who appeared to 
have more diamonds on than all the others put together, 
but perhaps that was because they were concentrated on 
such a narrow surface. There was a sprinkling of stout 
elderly gentlemen on the stage, who talked m a per- 
functory manner to the ladies, and all of them looKed 
more or less bored, perhaps because they really felt so, 
perhaps because they knew it was correct in the best 
society 

At the other end of the room was a gallery dedicated 
to the band, and on one side of this gallery were stationed 
some dozen or two of people whose dingy walking dress 
marred the gay appearance of the balL But it was a 
charity ball, and these badly-dressed people had been let 
in to feast their eyes upon the rank and fashion of 
Middleminster, for the trifling sum of a shining a head. 

" It's a queer mixture to-night," said Henry. " It 
amuses me to see the tradespeople and the farmers and 
the solicitors and the doctors and the manufacturers and 
their wives and daughters jostling the county — and the 
extraordinary thing is that I don't believe our dear old 
casual observer would see much diiFerence in them, except 
that the county have put on their worst dresses and all 
the others are m their best. Hullo, there's that little girl 
from Battlebury," he exclaimed, with a sudden change of 
tone, and disappeared. 

As though It had been the signal for their appearance. 
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two young ladies now came up and shook hands with 
Mary, looking in an interested manner at Harold. They 
were evidenUy sisters, the only noticeable difference in 
their appearance being that one had too much chin and 
the other too Kttle. 

"So glad you've come, dear," said one of them, ad- 
dressing herself to Mary, but turning the power of her 
eyes upon Harold. " I think it's going very well ; don't 
you?" 

"The Mayor let us have the Guildhall for nothing," 
said the other young Isidj, who, perhaps to accentuate her 
unfortunately retiring chin, held her nead up as though 
it were influenced by a bearing-rein. "Wasn't it dear and 
sweet of him ! The only drawback is that I shall have 
to dance with him." y- ' 

(The Mayor kept a shop.) ^. ' 

"But I don't suppose any one will think you keep a 
shop too. Pansy," said Mary, with a tinge of malice roused 
by those glances at Harold, which she knew meant: 
" Introduce me to your rich friend, there's a darling." 

Of course all Middleminster knew by now that the 
Uptons were entertaining a wealthy guest ; but Mary was 
determined not to gratify the Grant-Shooter girls, who 
would sometimes lose their eyesight when they met her, 
if they happened to be walkmg with a Hyphen-Browne 
or any other county personage. At this moment Henry 
came towards them, and Mary was delivered from a 
difl&culty; the appearance of her brother was certain to 
get rid of the young ladies. 

" Ah, here comes Henry," she said, with a sigh of relief, 
and instantly the two sisters melted away into the mazes 
of the lancers, which now started off vigorouslv. 

" Those Grant-Shooters needn't be aSraid oi my asking 
them to dance," said Henry ; " they are not my style, not 
for all markets by any means. A few years ago I knew 
those girls remarkably glad to have an empty programme 
written on by me, but now theVre working up into the 
county set. I don't quite see wherein their superiority to 
myself lies, as their grandfather made all his money in 
trade, but so it is — it's quite interesting to see the way 

I 
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in which they avoid my eye. Upon my word, it's worthy 
of a better cause ! " 

" Now you must point me out the Middleminster lions," 
said Clay ; he had made up his mind to propose to Mary 
that evening, but he was nervous, and felt glad of any 
excuse to put off the agitating moment. 

" They consider themselves celebrities," observed Henry, 
" but they wouldn't be much thought of out of Middle- 
minster. There's Mrs. Hyphen-Browne up on the stage 
with the other British matrons — they loot like Madame 
Tussaud's waxworks, don't they? Only not so hand- 
some, and their diamonds are real — some of them. She's 
in red velvet — not much to look at, is she, except in 
Quantity? That's her daughter by her, the withered, 
oiscontented-looking girl. Next to her are the de Barre- 
Sinisterres — mighty proud of their family, I assure you — 
a younger branch of the de Barre-Sinisterre who was 
raised to the peerage in the time of Charles the Second. 
Shouldn't be very proud of it myself, but perhaps that's 
sour grapes. There's Reginald Kuth-Herbert, that little 
£at, pasty man in a pink coat — he's doing the creeping- 
into-the-county dodge. A few years ago he was taken no 
notice of by any one ; I used to meet him at the Middle- 
minster subscription dances; since then, he's come into 
money, ^oes to the county balls, has got on to the local 
boards, joined the Hunt, and started a four-in-hand — ^he's 
fairly launched. We used to be good friends; to-night 
he'll cut me! See those two men shaking hands all 
round ? The stout Napoleonic old boy is the Conserva- 
tive candidate. Sir Charles Wickes (whose father's oil 
lighted him into the peerage), and the grizzled urbane 
man is James Hood, the Liberal Unionist : they've neither 
of them a chance against old Smith, our Liberal member, 
in spite of the Church and the coimty being dead against 
him. See them shake hands with the people. Clay ; you 
can measure to a nicety the social position of the men 
they shake hands with by the size oi the shake. If the 
man is coimty or very rich, a slight e(]^uality shake ; if he 
is like myself, a very friendly, superior shake (I've just 
endured one); if he's a tradesman like the man who is 
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at this moment undergoing the operation, an effiisive, 
patronising, ' see how I condescend to an inferior ' shake. 
The heartier the shake, the more it expresses the natural 
contempt of the man of position for the inferiors he con- 
descends to make use of rah ! I hate the brutes ! There's 
Miss Maybury again ; I'm off," and Henry, having claimed 
the hand of one of the prettiest girls in the room (they 
did not abound), launched forth into the waltz which had 
now replaced the lancers. 

Harold and Mary followed his example, and Harold 
experienced the bliss of dancing with tne girl he loved. 
He was forced to acknowledge that the bliss would have 
been greater had she been a better dancer. Clay was 
accustomed to very perfect dancing, and Mary was inex- 
perienced. Mary, for her part, had never had such a 
partner — ^his steering was unimpeachable, he was able 
even to elude or parry the charges of the hunting-men, 
who, regardless of the crowded state of the room, bounded 
across it like cannon-balls. The county of Middleshire 
was not distinguished for its dancing : very likely it had 
not taken the trouble to have lessons, being probably 
under the impression that there was a county road both 
to dancing and knowledge. But these magnificent crea- 
tures, although they spread terror and carnage around 
them, did a good deal for the brilliant appearance of the 
room, being attired in the distinctive liveries {they would 
not have called it livery) of their various Hunts. Some 
wore the customary pint, others were in black coats with 
brass buttons, and Iblue, yellow, or scarlet facings, the 
bright bits of colour standing out prominently from the 
usual sombre masculine attire. 

It was suffocatingly hot, and presently Harold and Maiy 
left the ball-room to look for a cool spot. They found it 
on a balcony which had been made mto a tiny room by 
an awning, and was screened from sight by curtains ana 
large pots of ferns and roses. This charming spot con- 
siderately held but two, and Harold secured it promptly. 

" Let us sit here. Miss Upton ; it is deliciously cool." 

Mary seated herself in silence, and they sat for some 
time without a word, listening to the distant sounds of 
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music which floated dreamily to them down the long 
corridors. Mary felt instinctively that a tuming-pomt 
in her life had come, Harold was waiting to find words 
to tell her so. The music ceased, and was replaced by 
the sound of many steps and gay voices and the rustlmg 
of dresses as the dancers streamed out of the ball-room 
into the many corridors and luxurious sitting-out rooms. 
No one disturbed them, except once when a man in a 
pink coat peeped in and retired with an exclamation and 
an air of haste that made Mary blush and her more 
hardened companion smile. Then came the deafening 
crash of a great gong which was struck before each dance, 
the steps and tne voices and the rustling began again, 
and the strains of dreamy waltz-music recommenced. 

'* If I don't speak now, I never shall," thought Harold, 
with desperation. He looked at Mary. She was gazing 
straight before her with her usual rapt, abstracted gaze, 
her long neck bent slightly forward, one arm resting 
on the balcony, the ouier drooping listlessly by her 
side. There was a little touch of softened sadness in 
her face and attitude that rendered her doubly feminine 
and consequently doubly dangerous. Harold lost his 
head ; his love rose and flared up in a sudden gust of 
passion. He caught her hand and pressed it hotly to 
his lips. 

" Mary, I love you ! " he said, in a low passionate 
whisper that was more eloquent than any of the lengthier 
speeches to which he had often imagined he would give 
vent at this critical moment. 

Mary started, drew her hand away, and looked at him, 
shocked, wide-eyed. She must have expected something 
of this sort, but it startled her. She had never had love 
made to her before; and the passion that breathed in 
Harold's voice and looked at her out of his eyes was a 
revelation to Mary, and shocked the prim maidenliness 
which was an essential part of her bemg. It made her 
heart beat and her breath come short, and the colour 
pulsed in and out of her cheeks like the flickering flame 
m a dying lamp. 

"I have frightened you," said her lover, taking her 
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hand again, but more gently. "Forgive me, Mary, but 
I love you — I must speak." 

"Yes, you — you mghtened me — a little," she mur- 
mured, hardly finding sufficient breath for speech. " I — 
I don't understand— I mean — it is so new to me."y 

" New to you to be loved ? That's impossible ! Every 
one you meet must love you." 

" 6ut I don't meet anyone," she said. 

Harold felt they were drifting away from the subject 
he had at heart. 

"Well, I love you," he said; "surely you must know 
that I do— don't you ? " 

"Yes, I — I thmk so," said Mary, hanging her pretty 
head and trermbling again. 

Here Harold ventured to put his arm round her and 
draw her very gently and tenderly towards him. 

"My darlmg, don't you think you can love me a 
little? Say you will be my wife — teU me you love 
me " 

"I — don't know," faltered Mary, the colour beginning 
to play hide-and-seek again in her cheeks. " I— I don't 
know what love is like." 

"Let me teach you," he said; he was reaUy qualified 
to be a ^ood master, seeing that he had taught the gentle 
art so often. Her head drooped against his shoulder for 
a moment, then she drew herself away from his encircling 
arm, a sudden memory having come to her. 

" No, no," she said hurriedly, " it is impossible ! How 
can I marry you when we think so differently on the 
most essential thing in hfe? You are an unbeUever, 
and I — my religion is everything to me. How can I be 
the wife of a man who mocks at everything that is most 
sacred to me ? " 

"Have you ever heard me mock?" he asked, not 
unreasonably; "how could I mock at anything that is 
dear to you? You can do anything with me, Mary; 
you will find me wax in your hands. You have it in 
your power to make or mar me; for heaven's sake, use 
your power mercifully ! You can make me a good man 
by your love, and you can make me a bad man by deny- 
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ing me all I desire on earth. Mary, darling, be good 
tome!" 

He turned his face towards her, drawn and pale with 
strong emotion, for her opposition was an active spur to 
his passion. 

Mary wrung her hands, Mghtened and helpless. 

" I — I can't answer you now," she said, " 1 must think 
and pray. I must see m^ way clearly, I must find the 

3' jht path. You are putting such a weight upon me, 
r. Clay, it isn't kind of you. I would do anything to 
help you, to guide you to the right path, but — but if 
I find I don't love you enough, I should be doing very 
wrong to marry you. You must give me time — please, 
please give me time to think and pray." 

Hardd saw that he had gone far enough. 

" My darling," he said, with all the tender softness that 
can be breathed into a rich deep voice, "I won't say 
another word ; take your time, and when you pray, pray 
for me, Mary." 

" Indeed, mdeed I will," she said, leaning a little nearer 
to him and with tears in her eyes, for his words had 
touched her. She rose. 

"Let us go now," she said; "I should like to go 
home." 

They moved out into the corridor. 

" Won't you stay for one more dance ? " 

" No — on no ! I couldn't dance now. Take me home 
— I want to go. Go and fetch Henry, Mr. Clay, and he 
will find the carriage and take me back:." 

The task was by no means so easy as it sounded. That 
gorgeous building called the Guildhall possessed infinite 
capacities for hidmg any one you wished to find. Harold 
wandered up and down the corridors and through the 
many rooms until at last he ran down his quarry in the 
supper-room with the same pretty partner, presumably 
" that little ^1 from Battlebury," eating a very magmfi- 
cent supper m a most uncomfortable manner, there being 
only twenty chairs in the room, and those of course appro- 
priated by as many elderly ladies in velvet and diamonds. 
However good a supper may be, it loses its charm when 
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five or six yards intervene betwixt your plate and your 
mouth. 

"Beastly, isn't it?" said Henry, with characteristic 
frankness, " to have to stand all the time when one's feet 
are worn out with other people dancing on them — ^vile, 
I call it, and so is the food — never saw such tack — not 
worth eating I " 

"Your sister wants to go home," said Clay, stemming 
the tide of Henry's dissatisfaction with diflSculty. 

"Wants to go home!" daculated the misanthropic 
Upton, pausing with a spoonml of tipsy-cake poised mid- 
way between nis mouth and his plate. Henry was a 
teetotaller, and, like all teetotallers, gravitated naturally 
towards every variety of tipsy-cake and wine-sauce. How 
they reconcile it with their principles they would perhaps 
find it hard to explain, but there never was a teetotaller 
yet who was known to refuse tipsy-cake, in however intoxi- 
cated a condition that abandoned delicacy might be. 

" What's the matter with her ? " demanded the young 
man, proceeding to finish his mouthful and help himself 
to more. " Is she bad ? Shoes too tight ? What is it ? " 

"Miss Upton is tired," said her lover, not liking this 
light way of treating his divinity ; " she wants you to fetch 
the carriage and take her home." 

" Oh, confound it !" said Henry, " I'm not going to leave 
now I've got started. You can do all that, can't you? 
Girls don't want their brothers to take them home when 
they can get some other fellow, do they, Miss Maybury ? " 
to the pretty girl by his side, who blushed and smiled, 
and evidentfy assented. " The carriage is putting up at 
'Ye Olde Inne' round the corner — go and fetch it, like a 
good fellow, and take Mary home yourself." 

Harold was nothing loth ; in fact, it seemed to him the 
simplest solution of the difficulty. 

"1 am afraid you must put iip with my company again," 
he said, when he reported to Mary her brother's obduracy. 

" It's just like Henry," said she ; " he never will do 
anything I ask him. I/U come down with you and wait 
in the hall while you go to the inn. I feel stifled here 
amongst all these people." 
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Harold established Miss Upton in a comfortable chair 
in an empty room opening out of the hall, wrapped her 
cloak tenderly romid her, and started off. As he went 
down the flight of steps into the street, he was surprised 
to see Ro^er Horton ; the clergyman was loitering outside, 
looking wistfully up at the brilliantly-lighted windows. 

"Why, Horton, what brings you here?" said Clay, 
touching him on the arm. 

Roger started as though roused from a dream. 

" I — I was passing," he stammered, " and — and I stopped 
to have a look at the place. It looks brilliant, doesn't 
it?" 

"Why don't you come inside and dance, my dear 
fellow ?'^ 

Roger shook his head. 

" How about the ten-and-sixpenny ticket ? I have been 
contemplating going in for a shilling's worth, but on mature 
consideration 1 have decided it's not worth it." 

" Miss Upton is waiting in there, second room on the 
right," said Harold; "go in and look after her while I 
fetch the carriage." 

" Of course I will," answered Roger, and hurried off with 
the speed of the moth towards the candle. It was with 
the hope of seeing Mary that the poor fellow had been 
lingering outside the Guildhall for the last hour. He was 
sometimes seized with a wild and almost uncontrollable 
desire to see her, and if he could not vanquish the desire 
by prayer and fasting, he had to give way to it and follow 
her. To-night it had proved too strong for him, and the 
demon of a hopeless love had driven him out to wait an 
indefinite number of hours in the street to catch one 
glimpse of her face. He knew she would be there, and 
with Harold ; but the knowledge that he would see her 
leaning on the arm of the man she would probably marry 
had not cured the longing. And now he should have a 
few minutes alone with her ; his heart was beating at the 
thought, his face grew white. 

Mary Upton started up with a little cry when she saw 
the tall figure push tmrough the swing-doors towards 
her. Her nerves were unstrung. "Mr. Horton! You 
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here?" she cried, "I — I thought you never went to 
dances." 

" Not if I can help it," he answered, recovering himself 
under her familiar beloved eyes, and smiling nis usual 
kindly smile. "Clay sent me to look after you for a 
minute, so here I am — at your service." 

"You quite startled me, said Mary. " I am not accus- 
tomed to balls ; they make me nervous." 

She resumed her seat, and Roger drew up another chair 
beside her. The air was heavy with the scent of the roses 
in her bosom ; the faint sounds of music reached them in 
fitful gusts of languorous sweetness, as stirring to the senses 
as the warm scent of incense in a CathoUc church. 

Roger sat beside Mary in silence, intoxicated by her 
presence and all the influences which breathed from the 
music, the roses, and the summer night. He could hardly 
take his eyes from her ; he was conscious of her in every 
nerve and pulse of his body. He was a man of strong 
passions; he had never frittered them away. piecemeal; 
he had kept his heart intact until he met Mary, and then 
laid it at her feet. He loved her with a deep, strong love 
that honoured the woman who inspired it ; out in dl the 
love of man there must always be some touch of passion, 
some alloy of the senses, and Roger had spent none of his 
emotions. He had never kissed a woman's lips ; he had 
never felt the soft dasp of loving arms round his neck, for 
a sister's arms don't count. 

He thought he had never seen Mary look quite as she 
looked to-night ; the white silk dress clung closely to her 
slight form ; she had flung back her cloak, and he could 
see her round throat and soft white arms. One of those 
white arms was so near to him that he could almost touch 
the warm flesh. A wild desire to do so, to kiss it, to clasp 
the whole livii^, breathing woman in his arms, seized 
upon him, and flamed through his cheeks and stopped his 
breath. He shut his eyes and turned away. What ailed 
him ? What horrid demon was raging within him ? 

" Mr. Horton," said Mary, turning to him suddenly with 
an agitated colour in her cheeks, " you are my friend, I 
know." 
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"Yes, Miss Upton," he answered, still looking away, 
trying not to see the face to which agitation and emotion 
had added a new and more bewildering beauty, "your true 
friend." 

" I — I want you to help me," she &ltered, " to coimsel 
me; you can help me more than any one, and I want 
help ! I want it ! — I want it ! " she repeated almost wildly. 

Her agitation helped him to subdue his own. 

" Tell me what I can do," and now he could trust him- 
self to meet those great blue eyes ; " you know that I am 
at your service, heart and soul." 

" Mr. Clay has asked me to marry him ; tell me what I 
ought to do." 

A great pang shot through Roger Horton ; his eyes 

Sew dim, there was a mufflea watery feeling in his ears, 
e recovered himself with an eifort. 

" Do you love him, Mary ? " 

He did not know that he had called her Mary, but she 
did and the blood rose to her cheeks and her heart beat 
fast. She was silent. 

" Do vou love him ? " he asked again. 

" I— 1 don't know," she faltered ; " I— I think so." 

Roger sighed involuntarily : it was very hard for him. 

" Why do you ask me about this — this proposal ? " he 
said gently. " Is it not a thing that you ought to decide 
for yourself ? " 

"No, no ! I want your help. I will be guided by you." 

" How can I guide you ? " ne said hoarsely. " My God, 
how can I ! " 

She did not notice his emotion, she was too agitated 
herself. It had never entered her head that he could 
love her. It was a bad moment for Roger. It had been 
hard enough to renounce Mary ; he thought he had ex- 
hausted in that effort all his capacity for suffering, but 
this was worse. It was one thing to give her up himself 
and another to see her marry another man, nay, to counsel 
her to do so. 

And yet, what could he do ? Could he conscientiously 
advise ner not to marry him ? With a character like 
Roger's the very fact of his own love for Mary made him 
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powerless to dissuade her. His hands were tied. And 
why should he dissuade her ? Clay was a good fellow, he 
could see the sterling metal through all the rust of dissi- 
pation and worldliness that tarnished it. And he was 
rich. . . . The poor curate drew a deep breath. What 
good might not Mary do, with Harold's wealth to dispose 
of ? Was it not his duty to urge her to marry this man ? 
Mary might be the means of alleviating the misery of 
suffering hundreds. He must allow no feelings of his own 
to interfere with such a great work. What aid it matter 
what became of him, one miserable suffering atom in this 
huge world of misery ? Roger looked up at Mary and 
spoke slowly, with white hps. 

" If you love my cousin, marry him." 

" But — but he is an atheist," filtered Mary, feeling that 
she was playing her trump card, but not qmte certain that 
she did not wish to have it over-trumped. 

"I don't think he is an atheist, Miss Upton," said 
Roger. " He is not orthodox, I grant you, but neither is 
my sister, neither are many good men. Christ was not 
orthodox." 

Mary looked up at him, shocked, scandalised. 

" Oh, Mr. Horton ! " she said. 

" We can't discuss that question now," said Roger. " At 
all events, Clay is not a hypocrite ; he does not put on a 
religious cloak to gain you as a less scrupulous man might 
do. A man wouM do a good deal to gain you, Mary," 
he added, with a quiver in his voice. 

" He says I could do anything with him," said Mary 
ve^ low ; " that he will believe as I beUeve " 

Koger shook his head ; he felt some doubt as to whether 
two persons of totally different character, surroundings, 
and Dringing up could ever think alike on religious 
matters. 

" Then why do you hesitate ? " he said. 

" Because 1 — I still don't feel that it is right : what 
would my mother have said ? But you are a clergyman, 
you must know the right path for me." 

" The right path is that where you can do most good," 
said Roger hoarsely. 
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A new light came into Mary's eyes ; for the first time 
she remembered that her suitor was a rich man. Yes, she 
could do good if she married him ; she could help Roger, 
and she could help hundreds through him. She rose to 
her feet and looked full at him. 

" You reallv counsel me to marry Mr. Clay ? " she said, 
her eyes dwelling upon his tortured face. 

" Mary," he murmured, " don't put it like that — don't 
force such an awful responsibility upon me; for God's 
sake, decide for yourself, Maij — Mary ! " 

Again her name from his hps made her heart beat, and 
his own name came from her with a cry. 

" Roger ! do you wish it ? Tell me 1 " 

She came near to him, and laid her hand upon his arm. 
She did not know what was in her heart, she did not 
know what was in her face, but Roger was not so blind. 
There was something in her eyes that he knew he had no 
right to read, a something that shook his resolution to 
its foundations. A terrible temptation rose and fought 
through his soul, shaking his will till it bent Uke a reed : 
it was the battle of the natural man with his desire for 
human happiness against the diviner strength of his in- 
tellect, which knew too well that happiness was not for 
him. But with Mary near him, with that look in her 
eyes, that sound in her voice, his intellect was powerless. 
It does sometimes happen to the best of men that his in- 
tellect plays second fiddle to his lower nature. Roger felt 
his only refuge was flight; he also felt that he must raise 
an instant barrier between himself and Mary. 

He flung her hand from his arm. 

" Marry nim ! " he cried, with one supreme effort, and 
fled out into the street. The temptation still fought 
within him, leaving a seared track behind it that could 
never heal : his very soul seemed to bleed. 

When Harold came back a few moments later, full of 
apologies for his tardiness, which had been caused bj the 
coacmnan's genial turn of mind, he found Mary sitting 
where he had left her, pale and still and shivering a 
little. She took his arm. 

" Mr. Horton was obliged to go," she said. 
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They drove home in total silence. Mary was occupied 
with her own thoughts, and Harold respected her pre- 
occupation. Perhaps she was making up her mind. He 
had really very little doubt as to what the girl's answer 
would be; with the infatuated egoism of a man who 
is accustomed to conquests, he felt sure that she loved 
him. 

When they reached Uppaway, and the carriage had 
driven off, Mary spoke. 

" Mr. Clay," she said, " I can give you your answer now. 
I will marry you, if — ^if you reaUy wish it." 

He kissed away the last words from her lips. Her lips 
remained cold and imresponsive against his own, but 
Harold was too happy to notice that. He had got what 
he wanted, he had won his beautiful Mary. He loved 
her, and of course she loved him ; women always loved 
him, he was accustomed to it. 



CHAPTER XL 

" For it is not iu mere death that men die most." 

" Well, Mary, you haven't done badly for yourself," said 
Henry, when he heard the news a few days later. " Clay's 
a decent sort of fellow, not bad-looking either, for a man ; 
give Tne little girls to look at ! And eight thousand a 
year is not to be despised. Why, you comd get into the 
county set with ease ! " 

" Could I ? " said Mary. She was the only one of the 
Uptons with any tinge of the snob in her, and she had 
alwOTS secretly yearned to be known by the coun^. 

" Of course you could I Which of them has eight thou- 
sand a year, 1 should like to know? If you could get 
Clay to live round here you'd soon be in the county swun, 
and might even have the privilege of feeding an earl or 
two once a month. Dash it all, you could float me into 
the holy of holies ! " 

Mary smiled. 

"I might get Harold to buy Snobsdown Park," she 
said; "they say the Hyphen-Brownes will have to give 
it up if the Greneral dies — and he is ill." 

"You've got a good calculating little head of your own, 
Mary," said her orother ; " but you had better not set 
your heart too much on living in this part of the world. 
It's a vile part, and Clay realises it; besides, he's a Londoner, 
and your true Londoner can never live out of reach of his 
Club for more than a month. Still, for a month you 
might cut a dash and have your boots licked, and I dare- 
say you would enjoy it." 

" Don't be so coarse, Henry," said Mary ; and then she 
added thoughtfully, " The county people are getting more 
polite already ; I suppose the news has reached Middle- 
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minster. Mrs. Hyphen-Browne bowed to me just now, and 
she usually looks the other way when she sees me." 

" I hope to goodness you cut her ! " said Henry, slashing 
savagely at an inoffensive bed of roses near his chair. 

"Oh no; I would rather be on good terms with the 
Hyphen-Brownes." 

" What a little snob you are, Mary ! " 

" Then the Grant-Shooters want Harold and me to dine 
there when he comes back." 

Harold had already left for London to make prepara- 
tions for his marriage. 

"Ah! they had me to dinner a few years ago, when 
they had no hopes of county society, and it was vile. 
ShaUyougo?" 

" No," said Mary, " they are not county, they are only 
trying to be ; and their grandfather was sometning in the 
grocery way, I have heard. I don't care for the Grant- 
Shooters." 

"You are bom to be an ornament to the county," said 
Henry dryly. 

He removed his long legs lazily from the chair which 
had supported them and strolled slowly off, whistling his 
dogs axfcer him, a mongrel collection that Mary would 
have liked to see quietly ejected from existence, but 
Henry loved them dearly. 

Mary leaned her head pensively on her hand and began 
to think. It certainly was a relief to have Harold away 
just now ; there was so much to do and think about. She 
was very rfad she had accepted him ; of course she loved 
him, and ne was certainly very fond of her. What a deal 
of good she could do him ; how sweet it would be to 
recmm his wandering soul, and set his feet firmly on 
the right path ! She thought of the amount of good she 
might do with eight thousand a year, and she determined 
that Roger Horton should have a living. She thought, 
too, of her trousseau, and decided that she would wait 
and get it in London, for even Mary was woman enough 
to transfer her thoughts occasionally from sublime to 
mimdane matters. Sne would be married in white, of 
course — Harold liked her in white; but it should be a 
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very simple frock, and the wedding should be absolutely 
quiet — Mary did not care for fuss and feathers. But she 
would like Roger Horton to assist. Her father was old ; 
Roger, she knew, would be glad to help him, and William, 
yes, she must have him too. And so it was arranged, for 
the marriage was to be early in September, and it was 
surprising now quickly everything was settled! Mary had 
anticipated difficulties and objections on all sides and from 
all members of her family, but there was nothing of the 
sort. Mary's marriage caused almost universal satisfac- 
tion; everybody was delighted, from the Vicar himself 
down to the most remote tomUy twigs. 

Mary was surprised at her father's attitude ; she had 
thought he would share her doubts and fears as to the 
fitness of marrying such a man as Harold Clay. 

" Father," she said, when the Vicar sent for her after a 
long interview with Harold, " do you think it right ? I 
wiQ give it up if you think it wrong — ^if — ^if you don't 
approve of him." 

" If I don't approve of him, my dear ? But of course 
I do approve of nim ; he seems a ver;;^ estimable young 
man — ^gentlemanly, well-read, fond of fishing, a sure sign 
of a superior mind. Most satisfactory." 

"But, father, he does not believe as we do," faltered 
Mary ; "he is irreli^ous. I — I fear he is an atheist." 

" rooh, pooh," said the Vicaf quickly ; " there are not 
so many atheists about as you imagine, Mary. Of course 
no words are too bad for an atheiJst, whem, yov,fi/nd hmi, but 
they are rarely found. As for Mr. Clay being such a — ^a 
monster, that is quite out of the question. He is a naost 
estimable young man. Let us be charitable, my dear." 

" But he doesn't go to church, father ; he doesn't think 
as I do. Are you sure I ought to marry him ? " 

The Vicar drew this scrupulous daughter to him, and 
patted her hand reassuringly. 

" That will all come right, my dear," he said, cheerfully 
if vaguely ; " don't be uneasy about his irreligion — that 
is a mere phase — a mere phase — it will all come right, I 
assure you. And now run away ; I am busy — sermons, 
you know, sermons." 
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Mary went away consoled but puzzled ; she could not 
quite reconcile her father's view of the case with the 
opinions she had often heard him express. 

William also puzzled her when she hinted her doubts 
to him. 

" You are a silly girl, Mary," he answered, with a bland 
superior smUe; "you don't know what you are talking 
about. Can't you see the finger of Providence in all this ? 
It is leading you — ^it is leading you towards the Salvation 
of a Soul." 

William was credited by the Uptons with a gift of 
eloquence, but his brothers disapproved of him on the 
score that he was too fond of chewing the cud of his 
sermons during the week and reproducmg them for the 
instruction of his family. 

" Yes, Mary, the workings of Providence are not to be 
mistaken or misunderstood. There are hidden blessings 
in all things, and this marriage will lead to good." 

And there was no doubt that William thought the 
marriage might lead to a great deal of good for himself, 
for on the strength of it he found the courage to propose 
to the young lady in whom he had long since discovered 
a kindred soul, but whose income had not seemed to 
him of a sufficientlv solid description. Of course a rich 
brother-in-law could provide many things, a living amongst 
others ; Mary's marriage was certainly providential. 

Daniel was frankly pleased with his sister's prospects. 

" Clay's a good sort, Mary," he said ; " I hke the fellow, 
and I'll tell you what, I'll do for him what I'd never do 
for a stranger — I'll show him that little filly of mine, he'd 
better buy ner — elegant little thing. You put him up to 
it. Naturally I should like him to have the first chance 
of a good thing — one's future brother-in-law, you know — 
confound it all, blood's thicker than water ! " 

Harold bought the " elegant Uttle thing," but did not 
find her realise his expectations; nor did she realise the 
sum she co3t him when he parted with her to a friend the 
following year. 

Marmaduke, alone of Mary's brothers, did not view the 
matter with entire satisfaction. 
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" The world is full of sorrow, Mary," he said, shaking 
his head gloomily, '' and this marriage will bring you more 
than your share. You are not suited to each other. Clay 
is too rich ; so much money is a mistake. I don't care for 
money." 

" It's a pity you don't care a little more," said Mary, with 
spirit. "It's the kind of thing one can't do without, and 
if you had more of it you could buy the Hall instead of 
allowing it some day to go to strangers." 

" You can buy it yourself instead," said he, and then he 
closed his eyes and yawned. 

" The one good thing I can see in this marriage," he 
remarked presently, "is that Clay is a Liberal and may be 
able to help our party. And then there is the domestic 
question, I forgot that," he added, with more animation. 
" Of course you will be wanting servants, and I've got my 
eye on a little girl for you — Laura's sister Gertrude, you 
know : nice litue girl — good eye — all those Hanson girls 
have good eyes ; you should see the mother ! " 

" Harold has his cousin's servants, I beheve," said Mary 
hastily. 

"What cousin?" 

"Why. the cousiu who left him his money and his 
house. Harold told me he had kept them all on, and 
that he finds them most satisfactory, especially the 
butler." 

" What will you do with a butler ? " 

"Whatever Harold does with him, I suppose," said 
Mary, with dignity. " He answers the bell, I believe ; but 
I shall feel dreadmlly afraid of him," she added, smiling. 
"I can't bear men servants, and then they always get 
drunk, don't they?" 

" Oh, as to that, it's not peculiar to men servants," said 
Marmaduke, with an increase of gloom. " My experience 
is that all men get drunk, especially when they can do it 
at another man's expense. Of course all yowr servants 
wiU drink — Clay is too rich ever to be well served ; his 
money will contamiaate all who come near him." 

Ana from this unhappy view of the case Marmaduke 
could not be moved. 
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But all Mary's clerical relations wrote to congratulate 
her warmly. She was a lucky girl. They heard that Mr. 
Clay was all that could be desired — how they would like 
to see him. What a lucky fellow he was — they hoard he 
had such a beautiful house in London — of course she 
would spend the Season there. What a pity Mary didn't 
care more for dancing — ^now Anna and Maria would give 
their eyes — &c. &c. 

Mary was pleased with these letters, and determined 
that poor Anna and Maria should come to stay with her 
in London, London must be such a big lonely place. 

It now wanted only a week or two to the wedding, and 
Mary determined tliat she would ride over and herself 
ask Koger to assist in the ceremony. To be sure it was 
settled that he was to do so, the Vicar having discovered 
that it would be too much for him to perform any part 
of the service. It was taken for granted that Roger could 
have no objection to assisting Wilham to make Miss 
Upton into Mrs. Clay. However, Mary thought it would 
be but gracious to ask the curate herself. To tell the 
truth, she had a strange desire to see him again, not 
having heard of him since the charity baU, when by his 
advice, Mary told herseK, she had promised to marry 
Harold Clay. She felt as though months had passed since 
that night, and yet it was only a few days behind her; 
she felt as though some great river divided her from 
Roger Horton, and yet she was on her way to see him. 
She could not understand her own feelings, so she tried 
not to think, fixed her eyes on Josephus's twitching ears, 
and endeavoured to concentrate her mind upon the details 
of her trousseau. This plan succeeded, for a trousseau 
has power to enchain the average female mind, and can 
drag it down from angelic flights or raise it from muddy 



As Miss Upton neared Middleminster she was aware of 
a smart victoria coming towards her, in which sat a stout 
mother, with a thin and discontented-looking daughter. 
The carriage stopped, and a gracious hand was held out 
to Mary. 

" My dear Miss Upton, let me congratulate you," said 
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Mrs. Hyphen-Browne, " and we shall be so pleased to see 
Mr. Clay, if you will bring him over to Snobsdown one 
day to tea." 

Mary murmured a polite reply, and the smart victoria 
drove on ; she did not know what bitter envy was in the 
heart of that ornament to the county, Mrs. Hyphen- 
Browne, whose four unmarried daughters were to her as 
so many thorns in the flesh. The heart knows its own 
bitterness ; Mrs. Hyphen-Browne was in the coimty set, 
but she was a miserable and disappointed woman. 

M^ rode on, smiling a little to herself, pleased at 
Mrs. Hyphen-Browne's unusual condescension, but shrewd 
enough to appraise it at its proper value. A few minutes 
more brought her to the Silver Anchor, where she left 
Josephus, and made her way on foot to Roger's humble 
abode. Never had the neighbourhood appeared so 
squalid, or the uniform rows of startled-looking villas so 
dreary and uninviting ; for since Mary had last seen them 
she had become the possessor in fviuro and imagination 
of eight thousand a year, a house in South Audley Street, 
and every luxury that money can give. She found her- 
self pitymg the Hortons for the first time. Poor Roger 
and poor Rose ! How could they bear to hve in such a 
spot ? Crowds of dirty, noisy little urchins played about 
the street; the few flowers that grew in the tiny little 
gardens behind the uniform palings were white with dust ; 
a barrel-organ near by was grmding out " Daisy " in dismal 
tones. A heavy weight fell upon Mary's spirits ; she felt as 
though a cold hand were grasping her neart. Her step 
lost its elasticity; she stmnbled a little as she walked; her 
hand trembled as she rang the bell. " Oh, poor Roger ! " 
was her thought again, " how can he bear it ? " 

Miss Horton opened the door so instantaneously, and 
with a suddenness of action so suggestive of the spring 
of a hidden enemy, that Mary started and screamed. 

"Beg your pardon, Mary," said Miss Horton, kissing 
her and leadinj^ her by the hand into the comfortably 
untidy little sitting-room, redolent of flowers as usual. 
" I frightened you, I expect." 

" Yes, you did, dreadmlly." 
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" I didn't know it was you, or I wouldn't have pounced. 
Those little beasts of boys have been leading me such a 
life to-day with runaway beUs (our maid-of-aU-work-and- 
no-play being out on an annual invitation to over-eat her- 
self) that I determined to have their blood. I've been 
lying in ambush behind that door a good half-hour, waiting 
to pounce. How did you like being pounced on ? " 

"NotatalL" 

"Ah, I'U have them by-and-by if I have to wait an 
hour, ril have their blood, dash my wig if I won't ! as 
Roger would sav." 

" I am sure ne wouldn't ! " said Mary, smiling, though 
shocked. " He never swears." 

Miss Rosy looked at her and sighed. 

" Poor Roger — and yet he has plenty to swear at." 

She took up a sock from the overflowing basket of 
mending on which one or two cats were placidly slumber- 
ing, and began to dam a gigantic rent, quickly and neatly, 
though her tiny hands looked almost imable to cope safely 
with the huge darning-needle. 

" Well, Mary, what do you want ? " she asked abruptly. 
" I'm busy ; you know I always am busy. What have you 
come about ? " 

Mary answered her question with another. 

"You haven't congratulated me. Miss Horton, but 
I suppose you know I am going to be married next 
month?" 

Rose nodded. 

"I shall wait to congratulate you until I know him 
better. WeU, what do you want ? I don't suppose you've 
come to ask my consent ? " 

" I met him nere. Miss Horton, do you remember ? " 

" Of course I remember ! " snapped the elder woman. 
"Though it's not much of an effort of memory to re- 
member a month back. It hasn't taken you long to get 
engaged, my dear." 

"No," said Mary meditatively, "it hasn't." 

She was sUent a moment, looking down at her friend's 
busy fingers, and then she said — 

"I want Mr. Horton to assist my brother William 
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to marry me next month — that was what I came to 
ask." 

Miss Horton dropped her sock and stared at Mary, her 
eves astonishingly round, her very hair bristling lugher 
than usual on her small hea^. 

" Say it again," she said ; " perhaps I am getting deaf, 
perhaps I didn't understand you." 

*' I want Mr. Horton to marry me," repeated Mary. " I 
wish it very much, Miss Horton," she added ; " we have 
always been such friends, I admire and — and esteem him 
so much, and — and it was his wish and advice that I 
should marry Mr. Clay, so I " 

" Oh, Mary, Mary," said Miss Horton, taking the girl's 
face between her two hands and looking at it sadly, " are 
you a woman or are you a stone ? " 

She sighed and shook her head, stiU looking sadly at 
the astonished girl, then she released her and replaced 
the sock in the basket with hands that trembled a 
little. Mary could see that her sharp eyes were fiiU 
of tears. 

"Roger shall answer you himself," she said, "but I 
fancy he is too busy." 

M!ary, left alone, took up Roger's sock on a sudden im- 

f)ulse and went on with the unfinished darn. What a 
arge hole it was, and what a large sock ! What big feet 
he must have 1 Mary smiled to herself, but it was a very 
tender smile, and she touched the sock with gentle 
fingers. How surprised he would be, she thought, if he 
found her working at it. Poor Roger ! What would he 
do without his sister to mend these frightful rents made 
by a too long and restless toe? Perhaps some day he 
would have a wife to do his mending. Mary's cheek 
flushed; no, Roger would never marry, she was sure of 
that There was a slow, heavy, irresolute step outside, 
and Mary hastened to restore Roger's sock to the basket. 
It was weU for the poor curate that he did not see Mary's 
fair head bent over her needle, working for him — it would 
have raised too sweet and vivid a picture of what might 
have been. Mary felt the cold hand tighten on her heart 
as Roger Horton came in ; he was white and worn, the 
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kind gentle face was perceptibly older, his eyes were dim 
and strained, and he did not look at her. 

" Rosy has told me what you wish," he said, dropping 
her hand aknost as he touched it, and speaking in a dufi 
monotonous voice, as different from his usual tones as 
wood is from metaL " Are you sure. Miss Upton, that 
you really wish it ? My time is not my own : unless you 
really wish to have my — my services, I can hardly see my 
way to — to—" 

Mary's lip quivered. 

" Oh, Mr. Horton, you are not going to refuse me ? " she 
cried, with a dangerous little quiver in her voice. " I have 
set my heart on it ! " 

For one moment he looked at her — there were tears in 
her eyes. He could not refuse her. 

" So be it, then," he said, in that dull monotonous voice, 
and looking quickly away from her, down at his restless 
fingers which ne could not school into tranq^uillity. 

" You speak as though you were angry with me," mur- 
mured Mary, still unsatisned ; " won't you wish me happi- 
ness before I go ? " 

She stood before him with bent head, timid and hiunble 
like a child before its master. He looked at her again, 
and he saw the tears grow too heaver for her eyes and roll 
down her cheeks. He thought his heart must break 
under its weight of love left desolate, and hopeless, pas- 
sionate longing. He looked at the lovely drooping face, 
trpns to imprmt it on his memory with that sweet look 
of chndish timidity upon it, then he took her two hands 
very gently in his. 

" I nope and pray that you may be happy," he said ; and 
after a pause, laying his hand upon her bent head, " Gk>d 
bless you, Mary. 

He left the room without another word, and Mary felt 
as though part of herself went with him. Her neart 
ached with a faint reflection of the pain that tortured his. 
She did not realise that she loved him, but she knew that 
the world seemed suddenly empty and that she was 
miserable. 

Boger threw himself upon his bed when he had watched 
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Mary disappear at the end of the long line of villas, and 
tried to pray down his agony. Ever since that night at 
the ball a demon of passion and jealousy and bitter misery 
had made its home m his heart and tortured him night 
and day. With the knowledge that Mary loved him the 
demon had sprung into life. Until then his love had 
been calm and pure, touched with the bitterness and the 
distance of hopelessness, easily governed and subdued. 

But now the knowledge that a few words would open 
Mary's eyes to the state of her heart, and that only his 
own resolution stood between him and happiness, made 
his love as a racing torrent that swept him before it like 
a twig. And with this wild passion of love came the even 
more terrible passion of jealousy. Before, he could have 
borne to see her the wife of another man, but now, now 
that he knew she did not love his cousin and that she 
might be his, his verjr own to have and to hold, he felt 
that the passion surgmg within him would either kill or 
drive him mad. 

He had been calmly slumbering on the edge of a 
volcano, and now a touch had pushed him over the awful 
brink, and he was struggling in a chaos of flame and 
agony. 

His sister's voice broke in upon his misery. 

"Shall you do as that cruel girl asked you, Roger, 
dear?" 

He raised his haggard face from his hands — their heavy 

Eressure had left deep red marks upon it — and looked at 
er with wild eyes. 

"I can't bear it. Rosy!" he groaned. "This love is 
eating my heart out. Love ana jealousy, jealousy and 
love — pray for me — I can't pray ! My words are meaning- 
less in my ears — I can't pray — pray for me or I shall go 
mad!" 

He buried his face in his hands again, and his whole 
frame heaved with an agony that could find no relief 
in tears. 

But Rose's agonised voice in his ears and Rose's tears 
and kisses on nis cheek roused him at last, and gave 
him strength to conquer the passions of his own breast. 
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It was his turn now to kiss and comfort his terrified 
sister. 

" Come, come, Rosy," he said at last, " I'm all right now 
— see, I can smile, and I j)romise you I will so through 
the part that Mary has assigned me without Mtering." 

Miss Horton dned her eyes and looked up at him ; his 
face reassured her, it was calm, and he was smiling at her 
with the old whimsical smile she loved. 

"I am quite cured now — the fit's over — come down, 
dear, and play to me like another David to a very bad- 
tempered and wicked SauL" 

Roger Horton kept his word : he displayed no weakness 
during the wedding service. He went sternly through 
with his task, his voice never faltered, and his face never 
changed its expression of set resolution. A good deal of 
fault was afterwards found with his demeanour ; the Vicar 
considered him stony, and the Vicar's sons thought he 
imparted an unwarrantable sternness to his part of the 
service ; but no one guessed at the fierce passion that the 
curate concealed under that stony mask. Mary as little 
as any one guessed what Roger was feeling, but his face 
haunted her nevertheless. 

" My clerical cousin is overworking himself," said Harold 
Clay, as he and his wife drove away from the Hall, after 
tea, congratulations, and kisses. He had just caught a 
glimpse of Roger's white, drawn face, for the unhappy 
man nad lingered near the gates to take one last look at 
the heaven that had been denied him. 

" But we won't think of him now," added Harold, look- 
ing at his beautiful wife, " or of any one but just our two 
serves — ^you and I and six months' honeymoon to be 
happy in ! " 

He drew her tenderly into his arms, for it was a lonely 
road and no one was about to notice this breach of 
decorum. 

" Mary, this is the happiest day of my life," he mur- 
mured. 

The words were commonplace enough, but he meant 
them, for he was very much in love. Mary made no 
answer, but she hid her face against his arm and the tears 
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ran down her cheeks. Harold kissed the tears away ; he 
thought she was crying because she was tired and over- 
wrought, and perhaps a little hysterical, and certainly 
very nappy. But Harold was mistaken ; Mary was crying 
because she was unhappy, and she was unhappy because 
she could not forget Roger Horton's haggard moe. 

Poor Roger ! He stood motionless long after the car- 
riage had passed, gazing along the road where it had 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. And as he stood there 
gazing, hardly conscious of anything but a dumb brute- 
uke apathy, something in his brain suddenljr seemed to 
snap — he thought he heard a soimd like a pistol shot — 
and at the same instant a surge of overwhelming, madden- 
ing impulses swept through him Uke a mighty tidal-wave 
and broke against his brain in a burning spray of flame. 
He staggered under the shock and reeled as though 
lightning had struck him, while horrible desires for blood 
and blasphemy raged within him, and all the command* 
ments crashed, broken, through his brain. He seemed to 
have sinned a himdred sins before he could even try to 
recover his own lost sel£ He tried to pray, but instead 
of prayers a voice that was not his own struggled through 
his unwilling lips and shouted oaths and blasphemies 
which made nis listening soul shudder. With no volition 
of his own his arms waved wildly, and the voice went on 
shouting till his throat was sore. Then at last, his body 
growing weaker, his wiU reasserted itself, and he threw 
himself upon his knees, wrestling with the demon which 
possessed nim, his hands clasped, his face streaming with 
perspiration, till at last, worn out, he sank down uncon- 
scious under the lime trees. There he was found a few 
moments later by Miss Horton, who, missing her brother, 
had come out anxiously to search for him. Terrified, Rosy 
ran back to the house and soon returned with some of the 
Upton brothers. They carried him into the house and 
laid him on Henry's bed. There was a ghastly look of 
pain and horror on Roger's face that blanched his sister 
with mortal terror, and startled even the strong-nerved 
Uptons. 
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''He looks as though he had seen some unpleasant 
sight," said Henry. "What on earth has upset him? 
Mad a fight with a tramp or a mad dog ? Anything of 
that sort?" 

" I found him ^uite unconscious near the gates," said 
Miss Horton, "with, his hands clasped like that — see, 
nothing can imloose them: I think ne must have been 
praying." 

"Btn-m. Praying must be a precious dangerous sort 
of pastime if this is the result," was Henry's irreverent 
remark, and then he went for the doctor. 

The doctor lived six miles off, and before he arrived a 
change came. The ghastly look of horror faded away 
from Roger's face, the features relaxed their tension, the 
hajids unclasped themselves and fell limply to his sides — 
he was asleep. When the doctor arrived he had nothing 
to do but simle, rub his hands, prescribe a sedative, make 
a polite speech, and adjourn to the drawing-room, where 
the remains of Mary's wedding tea very much appealed 
to his taste. 

Two hours later, Roger woke up and smiled at his 
sister. 

" I think I've been asleep," he said, stretching himself. 
" I feel stiff all over. Hullo ! " raising himself painfully 
on his elbow, his eyes wandering over the unfamiliar 
room. " Where on earth have I got to ? How did I get 
here?" 

" You have been ill, dear," said Miss Horton softly. 

" HI ? What do you mean ? " 

"You fainted, Roger." 

" Nonsense ! Never did such a thing in my life." 

"But you did, dear; I found you quite unconscious 
under the lime trees near the gates." 

" Under the limes ? " A spasm of pain contracted his 
mouth. " Yes, I remember — I went there to catch a last 
glimpse of — of Mary." 

" 1 guessed as much, dear, but what happened ? Why 
did you faint ? " 

" I tell you I didn't faint," he said irritably. " I remem- 
ber nothing of the sort. I stood under the limes and saw 
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her drive past — with him — that's all I remember. I must 
have gone to sleep, and I suppose jrou took it into your 
ridiciuous little head that I had fainted, and put me to 
bed here. There, there, I didn't mean to be cross," as he 
saw her pained look at his unusual tone, " but one must 
feel irritaole sometime&" 

" I have never known you so, Roger." 

He passed his hand over his forehead with a bewildered 
look. 

'' I feel strange, Rosy — so strange. I suppose it's a bit 
of a shock to a man reading the marriage service over 
the woman he loves, and givmg her with nis own hands 
to another man. It's upset me. Rosy. Help me up." 

He staggered as he rose to l^s feet 

" I'm quite shaky — I feel exactly as though some one 
else had been mamng violent use of my legs and arms. 
And my head — how it throbs ! I feel strange, but then 
I've had a shock. Let's go home. Rosy ; and look here, 
don't let any of those Uptons talk to me about this — I 
couldn't stand it. Let's get home." 

From that day there was a change in Roger Horton, 
unknown to himself but patent to everyone else. 



CHAPTER XII. 

*' Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf oyer the desert." 

Meanwhile Eve Hepburn was by no means unhappy 
with the Trelyons. They were very diflterent from ner 
last employers, the de Beaufoy-Dixons ; they were quite 
innocent of anything in the- shape of a pedigree, possessed 
a resigned and phuosophic contempt for olue blood as 
for something they could never hope to acquire, and had 
a great admiration for brains. Consequently, instead of 
despising their governess, they went so far as almost to 
look up to her, and were glad to make Eve one of the 
family — though it was too large a one already. 

The Trelyons had a good many children; they were 
bewildering children, because they were all so much alike; 
and when only a pair of twins is considered puzzling, a 
family of them must necessarily be rather difficult to 
disentangle. 

Major and Mrs. Trelyon were themselves very much 
alike ; Eve could never make up her mind whether they 
had grown so, or whether they had married each other 
from admiration of their common type. The result was 
certainly unfortunate, the intensitymg of the Trelyon 
coimtenance not being favourable to beauty, and the 
duplication of the chfldren tending to conmsion even 
among those who knew them best. The three elder girls 
were specially imder Eve's charge and tuition, but she 
had her share of them all, Mrs. Trelyon and a nurse not 
being always equal to all the younger ones. They were 
tolerably good children, however, and on the whole the 
governess was fairly comfortable, and took her share in all 
the festivities that occurred in the neighbourhood. For 
A.da Trelyon was not one of those women who consider 
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the constant charge of her angelic brood sufficient amuse- 
ment for a youn^ and clever woman. 

" It's a ^bA life for you, my dear," she said one day. 
"A governess's life is neither more nor less than white 
slaverjr without the beautiful climate. I wish I could 
make it better for you, but I can't afford to give a large 
salary, and I can't get rid of any of the chDdren, can 1 ? 
It's a great pity there are so many. I assure you, valu- 
able as you are to me, and fond as I am of you, I should 
be more than rejoiced to have you make a good marriage. 
Unfortunately, there are so few men about here." 

"Yes," said Eve, "it's a pity, isn't it? I wonder 
where all the men who ought to be in England contrive 
to hide themselves — there must be quite a large collection 
of them somewhere." 

It was November, and the two ladies were sitting cosily 
over the fire in the old-fashioned drawing-room, sipping 
their tea luxuriously, with a happy sense of cold with- 
out and warmth within. The children had all gone 
off with some trustworthy friends to see if the ice would 
bear on a flooded field near by, and their mother and 
governess were luxuriating in their absence. Eve was 
trying to forget that they would be back soon, and 
that she would have to see to the chan^g of wet boots 
and the anointing of ^azed knees. Bemg fortunately of 
a nature that could enjoy the present, it did not take her 
long to be almost as free from care as though she were 
the happy possessor of an income, an angehc brood, a 
governess, and an independent life of her own. 

"Are you quite sure you couldn't fancy little Mr. 
Compton-Smitne ? " asked Mrs. Trelyon wheedlingly. 

"Yes," said Eve, "I am quite sure, though he does 
take the sting out of the Smith with a hyphen and an e. 
I don't think I could ever settle down as the wife of a 
country doctor." 

" You might do worse. Eve." 

" Yes, I might do worse and like it better. I am too 
old now to marry a man I don't care about. And he is 
not rich enough — that is his chief fault. If I hadn't been 
a romantic fool, I should be a rich woman now." 
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" But life would be very prosaic without a little 
romance," suggested Mrs. Trelyon. 

"It's an expensive luxury," said Eve bitterly; "only 
rich people can afford to keep it by them. I've thrown 
mine away long ago. If I had been as sensible as most 
ffirls, I should have married years ago one of the half- 
dozen or so of nice men whom I refused. Any one of 
them would have made me an average husband. But I 
had read scores of romantic novels, and I thought it was 
a terrible thing to marry without love — and I was so 
happy at home. And then came the crash — our money 
went, my father died, and mother and I were thrown 
upon the world without a penny. That was five years 
ago, and we are still in the same uncomfortable position. 
I am so tired of it. The world doesn't look kindly on an 
absence of pence, and it hasn't treated me well. 1 don't 
think romance ought to be taught to any girl who does 
not possess three hundred a year of her own." 

"It's all very well for you to talk like this," said 
Mrs. Trelyon, " but I know you, Eve — no one would have 
been more unhappy than you if you had married for 
money. You woula have wished a hundred times a day 
that you were a poor governess instead of a rich man^ 
slave." 

" I should never be any man's slave," said Eve hotly, 
"unless I loved him." 

Her voice softened as she made that declaration, so 
illogical on the lips of a person who had given up 
romance j her mouth relaxed its hard lines, a tender 
sadness came into her eyes. She thought of Harold Clay, 
and wondered if he would ever again cross the narrow 
lines of her life. He had liked her — as she had liked 
him. Would he have loved her if fate had brought them 
once more together ? She had only seen him twice, and 
yet she knew that she could be happy as his wife. They 
suited each other, in some mystenous way they were 
akin. But now, how far apart they had been swept ! Oh, 
this cruel railway of life which whirls us so far away from 
those we care for, that lands us in some little out-of-the- 
way station, where fortune can only pass us by, where the 
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face we long for looks out at us perhaps for a moment 
unseeing, unknowing, and the express rushes past, carry- 
ing our happiness with it ! 

"What are you thinking about, Eve?" asked Ada 
Trelyon. 

" What might have been," she answered sadly ; " dreams 
— shadows — ^visions of the night that only come to mock 
us." She knelt by the fire and held her hands out to the 
blaze. She shivered. "May I put some coal on, Ada? 
It's getting cold. How horrid it is to feel cold I If that 
delightful old fairy ever comes to me with her three 
wishes, I shall begin by wishing never to feel either too 
hot or too cold. That would be a very good substratum 
on which to build happiness. How can you be happy or 
even retain a decent amount of self-respect, if you feel 
that your nose is blue with cold or your face purple with 
heat ? " 

Mrs. Trelyon only sighed ; she was thinking of Eve and 
her troubles, and had not sufficient nimbleness of mind 
to transfer her thoughts at once to fairies and abstract 
speculation. 

" There are the children !" cried Eve, jumping up. " No 
time now for dreams or visions. All the better for me, 
isn't it, Ada?" * 

And Eve vanished, Mrs. Trelyon following her quickly 
in motherly anxietv as to boots and knees. 

Eve cried herself to sleep that night. 

" Oh, if only something would happen to take me out 
of this narrow groove!' she cried passionately. "But 
nothing ever happens, nothing ever mil happen ! " 

But something did happen the very next day, a very 
slight something, but on it, slight as it was, hung Eve's 
future. 

"Eve, you must come with me this evening to the 
Colletts'," said Mrs. Trelyon the next morning ; " the girls 
have their tasks to prepare — haven't you, aearsi? And 
Edward says he woiild rather look after them than go 
with me." 

"Ada puts it rather crudely," said Major Trelyon, 
rousing himself from a plateful of porridge. " I like Eve 
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to enjoy herself — that's what I said, my dear. I would 
rather Keep an eye on my daughters, however' unruly, 
than — ahem — deprive Eve of a pleasure." 

" Thank you. Major Trelyon," said Eve. " Ada has tra- 
duced you shockingly ; she entirely took the bloom off a 
very noble sentiment." 

"Well, well, I say nothing about noble sentiments," 
said the Major, who was a trifle heavy in intellect and 
conversation. "Noble sentiments are not in my line — 
give me noble actions; I had plenty to do with them 
when I was in the 93rd." 

"You would like to come, wouldn't you, dear?" said 
kind Mrs. Trelyon, smiling over the teapot like a ripe and 
housewifely Hebe. 

" Of course I should like it, Ada. I am a social crea- 
ture, and one sometimes meets interesting people at the 
Colletts' — people who can rise above the Academy and 
even ignore the weather." 

"Awful bores!" murmured Major Trelyon; "strong- 
minded women who argue, and men with long hair — ^kind 
of people I'd go a long way to avoid." 

" It's so kmd of you to let me take your place," said 
Eve maliciously. " I really don't think I can allow such 
a sacrifice. You are too kind. Major Trelyon; I reaUy 
mustn't impose upon your masculine unselfishness." 

"Nonsense, my dear child," said he hurriedly; "no 
sacrifice at all — ahem — I insist upon your going ; I can 
resign these — ahem — pleasures. Not a word more ; I con- 
sider it settled. Ada, my love, wiU you excuse me? 
Business to look after — ahem — some fellows to see. Back 
to lunch." 

Eve and Mrs. Trelyon exchanged a smile behind the 
broad back of the departing Major, for even the best of 
wives will sometimes be amused at her husband's foibles. 

Eve went to the Colletts': it was one of those affairs 
where there is a little music under cover of a great detd 
of conversation, and " perhaps some dancing, if we have 
yoimg men enough." The Colletts had these evenings 
two or three times a year, but never yet had there been 
yoimg men enough to make dancing practicable. It was 

L 
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never particularly lively, but Eve could always enjoy 
herself; she invariably attracted as much attention as was 
compatible with the sparse attendance of males, and flirt- 
ing was dear to her, even when it only consisted in ren- 
dering caUow youths or playful elderly gentlemen even 
more foolish than nature nad intended them to be. To- 
night, however, was considered rather a special occasion ; 
for there were two persons present who, m the hostess's 
eyes at least, were of pre-eminent interest and importance. 
Mrs. Collett was brimming over with pride. 

" My brother, Mr. Macflyer, is staying with us for a few 
days," she whispered to Mrs. Trelyon; "you've heard me 
speak of him, oi course." 

Everybody who had ever met Mrs. Collett had heard 
her speak of her brother, Mr. Macflyer. 

" Aiid his wife, she's here too, you know; very remark- 
able woman — one of the leaders of society in London — 
lectures on woman's rights — yes, I assure you a most 
advanced woman. Wonderful mtellect — entertains all the 
clever people in town. I am quite afraid of her. There 
she is— fooA» a remarkable woman, now, doesn't she ? " 

Mrs. Macflyer was the centre of an admiring group, 
principally ladies, with a sprinkling of clergymen: she 
still wore her hair fuzzed down to her eyebrows and 
fuzzed high up to an apex on the top of her head ; her 
meagreness of outline was disguised by the same pic- 
turesque and skilful arrangement of Eastern draperies, 
some of her husband's finest jewels sparkled on her neck, 
and a large fan of peacock's feathers was in her hand. 
She was speaking at the top of her high shrill voice, and 
Eve left Mrs. Trelyon and came nearer, anxious to hear 
what the little lady was talking about with such energy. 
She noticed that there was a shocked look upon uie 
faces of her audience, and Mrs. Macflyer's next words 
explained it. 

"Yes," she said, "if you will take my advice, you will 
have your children baptized, however repugnant it may 
be to your feelings," and she fixed her eye upon a stout 
lady near her. The stout lady shuddered, and Eve could 
not restrain a smUe at Mrs. Macflyer's selection for this 
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ffood advice, the lady being the wife of a Dean and noted 
for her intense orthodoxy. " Yes, however repugnant it 
may be to your feelings, however much you may wish to 
repudiate a custom wmch you may justly consider absurd, 
and which of course you know is an old pagan ceremony, 
persevere, do violence to your better judgment, and bap- 
tize your children" pursued Mrs. Macflyer. " If you ao 
not, if you consider your own feelings and allow your 
children to remain unbaptized, they will suffer for it all 
their lives : they will suffer when they go to school — they 
wiU suffer when they enter a profession, for the times are 
not yet ripe. I speak from experience ; I know what it is 
to suffer from the narrow-mmdedness of others. Your 
children's lives would be made a heU, yes, a private hell, I 
assure you," dwelling upon the obnoxious word. 

Here the stout lady, who had been held as under a 
spell by Mrs. Macflyer's glittering eye, uttered a sound 
of indignant protest, threw up her hands, and walked 
away with a dignified demeanour. The rest of the group 
melted after her, and Mrs. Macflyer was left in triumphant 
possession of the field. She looked about her, and then 
came towards Eve with the step of a conqueror. Eve 
was stiU smiling, for though far from approving of Mrs. 
Macflyer's conduct in wnfully shocking her hostess's 
guests, she could not help seeing the humorous side of 
the situation. 

"It was funny, wasn't it?" said Mrs. Macflyer, not 
troubling to lower her voice. " Now I can go to bed in 
coDDifort. ' 

She sat down with a frank yawn and motioned Eve 
to sit beside her. " I like shoclnng people," she went on ; 
" it is the only compensation for having to stay in such 
a hole as Mudminton. They don't make such people as 
these in London, you know — the type is extinct there. It's 
quite refreshing to come across it, for a time ; but one soon 
wearies. I never appreciate bed as I do in this place." 

She paused and scrutinised Eve with her keen dark eyes. 

" You are not the Mudminton type," she said abruptly; 
" you are not easily shocked." 

"I presume you mean that as a compliment, Mrs. 
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Macflyer," said Eve, smiling, " though I confess it sounds 
rather a dubious one. At all events, I am afraid you 
won't find me refreshing." 

" Are you one of Us ? " asked Mrs. Macflyer suddenly. 

"I beg vour pardon," answered Eve, puzzled; "I am 
afraid I oon't quite understand. Whom do the *Us' 
consist of?" 

"Ah! I see you are not, but you ought to be. You 
don't belong to the 'Women's Liberal League,' or the 
'Woman's Su&age,' or the 'Advancement of Women' 
movement." 

" No, but I daresay I should if I had time and money, 
or knew anything about it," said Eve. 

" Ah ! we shall get on, I see. Why haven't you time 
and money ? What are you ? How (ud you come here ? 
You earn your living, I suppose. What do you do ? " 

" I teach," said Eve, amused at the other's abruptness. 
"I am that much-despised but very useful thmg, a 
governess." 

Mrs. Macflyer shrugged her shoulders with a disdain- 
ful gesture. " Can't you do better than that ? " 

"1 daresay I could — I used to think so, but it is not 
easy to find thin gs to do. I had to take the first thing 
that turned up. When you are falling over a precipice, you 
are not particular as to what kind of bush you clmg to." 

" Ah I what's your name ? " 

"Eve Hepburn." 

"Well, Miss Hepburn, I was a governess once, for a 
short time, and I didn't like it. You must break your 
trammels, you must be one of Us 1 I suppose you uphold 
the rights of Woman ? " 

" Yes," answered Eve carelessly. " I have never believed 
in the superiority of Man, and I am quite ready to 
consider hun inferior — if I can make my living by it" 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Macflyer, "I think you'U do. You 
must be one of Us ! You are just what we want — 
nothing like new blood. Here comes my husband; let 
me introduce him to you. Johnnie, this is Miss Hepburn 
— she has proved to me an oasis in the desert of Mud- 
minton." 
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Mr. Macflyer rubbed his hands, smiled vaguely, and 
said he was glad to hear it. He was a fair, mild, little 
man, openly proud of his wife, who treated him with the 
thinly-veiled contempt of an intellectual woman for a 
man who can do nothing but make money. Mrs. Mac- 
flyer had no objection to spending the money, but she 
naturally despised the machine that produced it. The 
type is not uncommon. 

"I find this young lady is bom to be one of Us, 
Johnnie," said Mrs. Macflyer in her loud harsh voice ; " she 
is thrown away in her present position — we must alter it." 

" My dear Corinna, of course we must." 

His wife looked at him with ill-concealed disdain. 

" You don't know yet what her position is." 

" True, my dear ; I was too precipitate." 

" She is a governess." 

Mr. Macflyer sighed and said, "How very sad!" in a 
tone usually reserved for domestic bereavement, being 
unable to find the exact shade of commiseration expected 
of him at such short notice. 

"Well, I don't know that it's exactly sad," said Eve, 
feeling as though she might lose her temper, "for the 
Trelyons treat me like a daughter, but " 

" Yes, Johnnie, you are overstating the case as usual," 
said Mrs. Macflyer ; " it is not sad — that is the last word 
for it ; it is uncongenial." 

She smiled here, her sudden, much-used smile; and 
for the first time Eve pitied the rich, voluble, successful 
woman. A woman with such a smUe must have lived 
in an unwholesome atmosphere. A smile in itself is a 
charming thing, a flash of numan sunshine ; but when it 
becomes a mere mechanical action, a turning on and off 
of society gas, it is saddening to see. That smile was a 
lesson on life and society, and Eve, if she had been wiser, 
would have laid it to heart. 

" By the way, my dear," said little Mr. Macflyer sud- 
denly, " I — I quite forgot, but Mrs. Collett, my sister, is 
so anxious that you should recite to her miests. She 
asked me to — to sound you on the subject. She's a little 
afraid of you, my dear. I told her you never did such 
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a thing, but she seemed to think that coming from 
London " 

" I am not a performing monkey," cried Mrs. Macflyer 
angrily, " and you may teU her so. I am quite ready to 
lecture to these eood people on Socialism or the Dis- 
establishment of the Church " 

Mr. Macflyer put up his hand deprecatingly. 

" My dear Corinna, there are so many dergymen pre- 
sent! Bemember, my dear, there are such things as 
prejudices ; prejudices they are, no doubt, but there they 
are, and we must humour them." 

"Humour them! I have no patience with such a 
cowardly doctrine. The world mil never be what it 
ought to be imtil we sweep these prejudices away — 
trample them under foot, scatter them to the four winds 
of heaven ! " 

" My dear Corinna," said Mr. Macflyer with some show 
of spirit, " Mrs. Collett's — ^my sister's drawing-room is not 
a platform." 

Mrs. Macflyer got up and smiled another sudden smile. 

" Mrs. Collett's — my sister's drawing-room is not a place 
for rational conversation. I shall go to bed. I should 
have gone long ago if it hadn't been for Miss Hepburn. 
I must see more of you. Will you come and see me 
to-morrow afternoon? We leave the day after, thank 
heaven ! Mudminton is an intolerable hole, but one gets 
out of it at last. Johnnie, make my excuses to Mrs. 
Collett. Good-night, Miss Hepburn." 

The little woman in her trailing silks sailed out of the 
room with a dignity that an extra foot of height could 
not have added to. Eve looked after her, then remained 
lost in thought and vague conjecture until Mrs. Collett 
came up. 

"I saw you talking to her," she said. "Wonderful 
woman, isn't she ? It's a little strange she should go to 
bed in that sudden way, quite the beginning of the evening, 
and supper not near ready ; but these clever people from 
London are not like us homely folk, are they ? " 

" No," said Eve, smiling as she remembered the high- 
pitched remarks of Mrs. Macflyer to the Dean's wife on 
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the subject of infant baptism; "I have never met any 
one in the least like Mrs. Macflyer." 

" Now, that's just what / say — wonderful woman 1 My 
brother, Mr. Macflyer, is a clever man, and his friend 
think a sight of him ; but she beats him hollow, and that 
I mvM say, proud as I am of Mr. Macflyer. Yes, they're 
a remarkable pair." 

Eve thought so too, and she also thought that of the 
two she preferred poor meek little Mr. Macflyer to the 
powerfiil-minded Corinna. 

Eve went the next day to see the strong-minded lady, 
fall of hopes and anticipations, but she was disappointed. 
Mrs. Macflyer confined herself to the same vague gene- 
ralities, and made no definite suggestion as to a more 
suitable position for Eve than that of a governess, while 
at the same time that shrewd young lady was aware that 
she was being put through her intellectual paces. She 
naturally resented the process, but it was too skilfully 
done to give her an opportunity for showing her resent- 
ment witnout exposing nerself to the evident sharpness 
of Mrs. Macflyer's tongue. Eve returned to Barton House, 
tired and disheartened, to take up her interrupted round 
of uncongenial duties with a weary spirit. Only a few 
hours ago her heart had bounded nign with new hopes, 
and now it had sunk down again, aching with the old 
dull pain of discontent. 

"Well," asked kind Mrs. Trelyon, "what news? Has 
she offered you some really good post ?" 

Eve sighed. 

" No ; she has offered me nothing. You mustn't think 
me ungrateful, Ada, if I am disappointed. You — ^you are 
so kind to me ; but I can't help feeling tired of teaching 
sometimes. I suppose I am naturally discontented." 

" I think you are a Uttle, my dear," said Mrs. Trelyon. 

Eve pouted ; she looked a little cross. It was one thing 
to criticise herseK, and quite another to have her criticism 
endorsed. 

" I don't think I was discontented when I had every- 
thing to make me happy," she remarked. 

" W ell, I should hope not ; and yet I daresay you didn't 
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think you had everything you wanted imtil you had 
nothing." 

"I've had enough to sour me, I think," sighed Eve; 
" it has been a hturd life. I don't have a hard life with 
you^ Ada," she added hastily ; " my lines lie in pleasant 
places now ; but it is not my nature to teach — 1 haven't 
the patience or perseverance. I wonder you put up with 
such a very bad governess as I am sure I must be." 

Mrs. Trelyon stroked her friend's curly head kindly. 

" I have no fault to find with you, my dear," she said ; 
"you teach the children admirably, and they love you. 
Most people love you. I quite recognise that you are out 
of your sphere here. I shall be very glad if Mrs. Macflyer 
finds you something more suitable. So don't think I am 
vexed with you for wishing to leave us for something 
better." 

"Nothing better will ever come," said Eve dejectedly. 
" I wish I had never seen that horrid woman ! She is a 
deceiver. *Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.' Mj 
heart was quite comfortable before I met her, but now it 
aches with the old pain. The pain of discontent, you 
would call it, Ada." 

But a few months later Eve received the following 
letter from Mrs. Macflyer : — 

"Albion Lodge, Regent's Pabk. 

" My dear Miss Hepburn, — I have no doubt that you 
were disappointed at our last interview by my not offer- 
ing you some definite appointment I was unable then 
to do so, my plans not bemg fully matured. Now, how- 
ever, I am in a position to make you an offer. I have 
undertaken the entire management of the 'Woman's 
Advancement Leag[ue,' and find the correspondence quite 
too much for my time and health, occupied as I am with 
a hundred other schemes and societies. I should there- 
fore be glad if you would come to me as my secretary. 
I can oflfer vou a hundred a year to begin with, Mid there 
is plenty of room for you in my house. Your duties will 
not be very onerous — at all events, come and try, and if 
the place does not suit you, I have no doubt I have 
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interest to find you something else more worthy of your 
evident capacities than drumming knowledge into the 
head of ignorance. — Hoping soon to hear your decision, 
sincerely yours, Cobinna S. Macflyer." 

Eve clapped her hands for joy on reading this epistle, 
and ran with it straightway to her Mend. 

Mrs. Trelyon read it with a sigh. 

" What shall I say ? Shall I say yes, Ada ? " 

" Say yes, of course, my dear. A hundred a year is a 
good salary to begin on, and this ma^ be the commence- 
ment of a career for you. London will suit you ; you are 
thrown away in this dull little place. At Mrs. Macflyer's 
you will meet interesting j)eople." 

" Perhaps I may meet him, ' thought Eve, and her deci- 
sion was made. 

"Yes, I shall accept;" and then she looked wistftdly 
at her friend's kind face, its usual brightness saddened 
by the thought of separation — and registry oflSces. She 
threw her arms round her neck, and kissed her with the 
warm, soft kisses Eve knew so well how to bestow — ^for 
there is an art in kissing as in all things, which some are 
bom with and others never attain. 

"Dear Ada," she cried, still raining kisses, " I don't like 
leaving you — I am a brute to do so, but — you know, dear, 
you understand?" more kisses; "You won't be angry 
with your little Eve, will you ? " 

" Angry! my dearest ^1, no!" cried Ada Trelyon, 
doing her best in the kissmg line ; but her small mouth 
was unable to produce anytning but a feeble shadow of 
Eve's clinging kisses, the kisses of full red lips, warm and 
sweet as roses steeped in sunshine. 

So Eve wrote to Mrs. Macflyer, and, a week later, she 
packed up her trunk and took the early train to London. 
Mrs. Trelyon and all the children saw her off from the 
station and wept at partiog, but Eve's eyes 'were dry. 
She was in a fever of impatience and expectation, her 
spirit was on tiptoe, her mental vision was straioed eagerly 
forward, her heart beat heavily — she was launched once 
more on the world's great sea of possibilities. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

*' He had brought his young wife homeward." 

After a six months' tour on the Continent, Harold Clay 
brought his wife home to his house in South Audley 
Street. It was a beautifully furnished house, everything 
in it was perfection in its way ; but as Harold handed 
Mary out of the neat little victoria which he had had 
specially buUt for her, he felt with a thrill of pride that 
she, his latest investment, was worthy of her surroundings, 
and would crown and perfect his establishment. Harold 
was still in love with his wife, though the honeymoon 
had been by no means all honey. There are some women 
eminently fitted by nature to remain unmarried ; they are 
happier so — it is their sphere. Marriage is repugnant to 
them; a constant masculine presence bores and shocks 
them ; they can't set used to a man's nature ; they dislike 
his thoughts, his language, and his cigars ; they are bom 
to remain single, and are liable to become as soured by 
marriage as other women by enforced spinsterhood. MajT 
was one of these ; she might have been happy as the wife 
of Roger Horton, but she was not really ntted for mar- 
riage; above all, she was not fitted to be the wife of a 
man like Harold. Harold Clay, when he married Mary 
Upton, was very sincerely in love with her, and, had she 
been a woman of a warmer nature and better suited to 
him mentally, she could have riveted his flowery chains 
and retained his love to the end of their days, fiut how 
few men marry the suitable woman ! They meet her, no 
doubt, sometimes they propose to her, but they rarely 
marry her. 

Harold had made up his mind at a comparativdy early 
age that the first quality in the woman he would wish to 

170 
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make his wife must be purity — purity as beautiful as first 
love, and as evanescent. Of course bis wife must be beau- 
tiful, and just clever enough to recognise his own supe- 
riority ; but above all, she must possess that attribute of 
purity which is given to woman for the elevation of man. 
He did not possess much of it himself — there are not 
many Sir Galahads in this world of civilisation and public 
schools — but,for that very reason,his wife musthave enough 
for both. This had been his theory before marriage, but 
it was not long before he found himself wondering a trifle 
shamefacedly whether he had not exaggerated the merit 
of that white and snowy quality. There was somethii^ 
cold and cheerless about it, something that had a blighting 
effect upon his conversation and spu'its. Altogether, he 
could not help thinking* that what is purity in a man's 
fiamde may become prudery in his wife. Snow is a beau- 
tiful thing, but it is chilling. Every man likes his wife to 
appreciate his good stories and his hone Tnota; at first, 
perhaps, a Httle reserve is correct and amusing, but after 
a month or two that wears off, and the wife, however 
much of a schoolgirl she may have been, becomes her 
husband's best aumence, and learns to lead the laughter 
at his jokes, often though she may have heard them. 
But Mary was never anything but a thorough damper. 
She had promised to love, honour, and obey her husband, 
but that did not include laughmg at his little stories. 
Harold's stories shocked her. To do him justice, he never 
told her any but mildly racy ones, just piquant enough to 
be humorous — ^for he was far from oeing a coarse-minded 
man — but the mquancy shocked her, and she never saw 
tJie humour. For the first few weeks of their married 
life, MarVs prudishness, as he soon learned to call it, 
amused Harold ; but when months had passed it saddened 
him, and if it had not been for her beauty, which was 
alwa^ en dvideTice, not an unknown quality like the 
quahties of heart and mind, their six months' honeymoon 
would have been a most unfortunate one; for a man's 
love clings longest to an unsuitable wife when she is 
beautiful, and in this respect Mary could always satisfy 
her husband. He could never be moved to irritation by 
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seeing her look dowdy or plain; he could never expe- 
rience the acute paiil of feeBng that she did discredit to 
his own taste. 

There were undoubtedly moments during their honey- 
moon when Harold felt that Mary was imsatisfEtctory ; the 
hours seemed long when they were alone together, and he 
found himself s^bin^ for his club and a man friend or 
two to amuse hirn with the latest thing in anecdote and 
scandal. But he soon found consolation in her beauty ; a 
diflFerent gown, a fresh flower in her hair, some new atti- 
tude which brought her beautjr more prominently before 
him with a touch of unfaimlianty to heighten it, dispelled 
his enmui and woke his slumbering passion into life. 
But Mary did not care for passion ; it repelled and shocked 
her; she was happier in herself when Harold was bored 
and politely indifferent — that is to say, as indifferent as a 
man is likely to be on his honeymoon. 

And yet, m spite of these ritts within the lute, it is no 
exaggeration to say that when Harold Clay assisted Mary 
out of the smart victoria and led her into her new home, 
he was still in love with his wife. 

"There, darling," said Harold as he took her proudly 
through the beautiful rooms, every ornament ana detad 
of which bore the impress of a cultivated taste (Edward 
Clinton's taste, for Harold had been wise enough to recog- 
nise it as good and leave its evidences undisturbed), " this 
is your home ; do you think you will be happy here ? " 

Mary looked around her and shivered a httle. It was 
the middle of February, but the east winds of March were 
taking their usual preliminary canter, and even the 
methodical Montgomery and a round dozen of blazing 
fires had been unable to keep the house free from their 
chilling influences. 

" It is very cold," said Mary, " and — and how dingy and 
dirty everything looks, doesn't it ? " 

Harold's spirits sank a little. 

"I am not used to London, you know," said Mary, 
feeling that perhaps her remark had been a little inade- 
qnskte to the occasion. " I daresay I shall get used to it — 
in time. How pretty this is ! " 
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She reached out her 'hand and touched admiringly the 
rich chenille fabric of the gorgeous curtains, but snatched 
her hand away again with a swift little shiver of disgust. 

" It feels dirty," she cried, " sticky and dAHy ! Oh, what 
a horrid place London is ! " 

"Mj dear child," said Harold, trying to conceal his 
chagrm, " you can't expect things to remain as clean in 
London as they do in the countiy. Independently of the 
smoke and fog, a great city like this hasn't the time 
to devote to washing its face that your Uttle dead-alive 
Middleminster has." 

'* But Vienna is a great city, and Vienna looked clean." 

" Perhaps the glamour of the honeymoon was still upon 
Vienna," said Harold, a little bitterly. 

" Is there ever a glamour upon honeymoons ? " asked 
Mary, not playfully or satirically, but with a serious desire 
for information. 

" Yes, I believe there really is — when people love each 
other." 

" Oh, but we love each other, don't we ? " said Mary. 
''And yet . . . Why don't you wash those picture- 
frames?" she asked with real interest. "They will 
wash, won't they?" 

" I shouldn't care to try the . experiment ; perhaps you 
would like them regilded ? " 

" Yes, of course i should," cried Mary eagerly. " I can't 
bear those dark, dingy things ; I like frames to be bright." 

" As thev are at Uppaway, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, of course." 

" Well, we'll see about it," said Harold, secretly shudder- 
ing at the thought ; " all in good time. For my part, I 
thmk that too bright a frame kills the painting." 

" But the paintings should be bright to match. I don't 
like these dark things." 

She got up and looked more attentively at the pictures ; 
her face flushed a Httle. Edward Clinton's taste in art 
was hardly puritanical enough to suit Mary. She touched 
Harold's arm timidly. 

"Don't you think some of these might be taken away ? 
I — I don't think they are at all nice." 
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" What do you mean ? What's wrong with them ? '* 

" Of course you know what I mean." 

" A little more drapery, I suppose — ^is that it ? Shall I 
have some p^mted in ? Why, you little prude, I thought 
you had left these scruples behind you in the foreign 
galleries." 

''I shall never leave my scruples behind," said Mary 
gravely. " You don't seem to know what a scruple is, but 
I value mine; only what ycm call scruples, / call natural 
delicacy. I am sorry you have none." 

"Come, Mary," said her husband good-humouredly, 
" don't be so hard on me. It's our first day in our own 
home." 

Mary made no answer ; in her heart of hearts she was 
thinking : '' It is a terrible thing to have married a man 
without scruple or delicacy." 

"Come and see your own particular sanctum," said 
Harold, drawing her hand through his arm; "I had it 
done up for you before we were married to suit your own 
very particmar tastes. The glamour of the pre-honey- 
moon period was on me then, and I furnished it as I 
thought you mi^ht have done yourself. I tried to see 
with your eyes, aear. You will find nothing of 7716 in it 
to offend you." 

Even Mary admired her boudoir, for Harold had shown 
a lover's insight into what would please her. The room 
was pure and damty in every detail; the walls were 
pamted pale cream with a. high dado of dull gold, the 
mrniture and beautiful little piano were of cream enamel, 
the curtains and upholstery old brocade of palest cream 
and blue. Not one jarring note of colour was touched to 
mar the perfect harmony of tint. On the walls hung a 
beautiful head of Christ and a few carefully chosen water- 
colours, cool, calm landscapes, full of peace and restful- 
ness. There were double windows to this little room, 
reducing the roar of London to a mere melodious hum, 
and the feet sank noiselessly into the thick pile of the 
beautiful carpet, whose quiet tones faithfully repeated 
the soft tints of the room. There were shelves rail of 
the standard poets (Byron and Shelley being judiciously 
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omitted) in Florentine bindings of cream vellimi stamped 
with the golden fleur-de-lys ; cushions covered with doli- 
cate old embroideries were piled up in the luxurious 
chairs and the bamboo lounge ; a laree rug made of the 
creamy feathers of Indian cranes lay before the fire ; there 
was a stand of arums in the window, and a great bowl of yel- 
low tea-roses on the table. The little room was as perfect as 
money and taste could make it, and there was something 
more than that in it — there was love. Mary's taste was 
hardly sufficiently cultivated to appreciate thoroughly 
the delicate scheme of colour that Harold had wo^ed 
out with such care, but she could not help seeing that 
the room was beautiful; its dainty purity appealed to 
her, and she was not above recognising that those cool 
shades of cream and blue formed a perfect backgroimd 
to her own ethereal beauty. 

Mary's eyes lighted up; she turned to her husband 
gratefully. 

" It is very pretty, Harold. How kind of you to furnish 
it so beautifully for me ! I think I shaU be happy here." 

" That is all I want, darling. I want you to be happy. 
You see we must live in London ; I wAist have my perma- 
nent home here, but we need never stop too long. After 
the Season, in August, say, we can always flit lor a few 
months. But you will soon learn to love London, Mary." 

" Yes, I suppose I shall," she said doubtfully. 

Harold had yet to learn that Mary did not love any- 
thing easily. She went to the window and looked out. 
The tall houses opposite looked very dirty and ugly — the 
dust was driving m gritty clouds along the street ; the 
people looked nipped and cold, and their movements were 
abrupt and imreffulated owiQg to the sudden gusts of 
wind which caught them unaware, relieving the men of 
their hats and entangling the women in their petticoats. 
There was no sun to brighten the scene; the crossing- 
sweeper at the comer was shivering in his rags, a cab- 
driver on the opposite side was endeavouring to warm his 
hands by slapping his arms across his chest To the girl who 
had been bom and bred in the country, it aU looked un- 
utterably bleak, dreary, and squalid. She wondered how 
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she could exist there for so many months. Harold had 
said they might go away in Au^st — ^August, and this 
was only February! What could she do all that time? 
Her eyes fell on the shivering crossing-sweeper, blowing 
on his blue hands to warm them, and that sight reminded 
her of what she considered her mission in life. The poor 
— she must begin to help them at once ; was it not for 
that she had married Harold ? But how was she going to 
find the poor in this great dreadful London ? At XJppa- 
way they were at her door ; it was easy to look after them, 
and theur cottages were so neat and clean, and themselves 
so respectful and grateful to her, that really it was a 
pleasure to go and see them and be called an '' an^l " and 
a " sweet young lady." But in London everythi^ would 
be quite different. Maiy remembered aU she had heard 
of the squalor and misery of the London poor, the fearful 
sights and sounds and smells that would appal her deli- 
cate senses. Could she do it ? Could she conquer herself 
suflSciently? Did she love them enough? "But it is 
my duty and I must do it. I will ask Boger Horton to 
help me," she told herself inwardly. 

" What are you looking at all this time, Mary ? " asked 
her husband, coming up to where she still leant in the 
window and passing nis arm fondly roimd her shoulders. 
" Anything interesting ? Can't see it myself. Nobody's 
run over, and there's not even an organ with a monkey." 

"I was thinking," said Mary. "There is certamly 
nothing in this ugly street that I should care to look 
at." 

She did not turn towards Harold ; she remained quite 
still, like a wax figure, allowing his arm to touch her, but 
making no response to its pressure. She objected to 
caresses ; it irritated her to have her hair stroked or her 
hand held in another hand that was perhaps either too 
hot or too cold. But Harold was her husband, so she 
endured his caresses from a sense of duty that did not go 
so far as to impel her to return them. 

" What are you thinking about ? " asked Harold, resting 
his hand for a moment on her fair head and removing his 
arm, to her reliet 
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" I am thinking that I must begin to do something for 
others." 

" Suppose you begin with me." 

Mary opened her eyes. 

" But what can I do for you ? You have everything 
you want." 

"Everything, now I have got jx)u, but you can do 
something for me all the same. You can learn to like 
London, and be happy in spito of the dust and dirt and 
houses." 

" Yes, I will — I musty mustn't I ? — as I am obliged to live 
here, and doing something for others will make me happy." 

"Ah! a very laudable sentiment. I think I've come 
across it in copybooks," said Harold dryly. 

Mary moved a little farther from him. 

"Please don't sneer, Harold. What is there to sneer 
at ? It is quite true ; it has always been a great happiness 
to me to do what I can for other people, for poor people — 
the deserving poor, I mean, of course," she added hastily, 
remembering certaiQ strictures she had been in the habit of 
hearing from her father and her brother William on the 
foUy and sin of assisting any poor who are undeserving. 
" You won't mind, Harold, will you ? I have no friends 
in London, and I shall be very dull alone all day if I 
have nothing to do." 

"Who says you will be alone all day?" said Harold. 
" You will soon have plenty of callers and calls to fill up 
your afternoons, and you must ride with me every morn- 
ing in the Row. I am not going to lose the pleasure of 
showinff off my beautiful wife. Oh, there will be plenty 
to do, fassure you, and you won't see so little of me as 
you expect." 

"But I thought husbands were always away all day, 
and their wives left alone to do fancy-work and drink 
tea," said Mary innocently. 

" That is when the husband has a profession or a busi- 
ness; but as for the wife being alone all day, there are 
sure to be plenty of her husband's best friends who will 
be only too pleased to hold her wool and pour out tea 
for her." 

M 
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" Why do you smile in that horrid way, Harold ? You 
mean something disagreeable, I am sure," said Mary, 
turning her limpid eyes searchingly upon hun. 

'' My dear child, what could I mean ? " laughed Harold. 
'' Why will you always ascribe these disagreeable mean- 
ings to me ? " 

" Because I know you always have them. I am learning 
to read your thoughts." 

He slmigged his shoulders. 

" I merely intended to be a little flippant ; no one can 
get on in smart society who doesn't ami at flippancy. I 
don't know what will become of you, Mary, when you are 
launched on to that sea of froth and flummery — society. 
But you'll learn in time, little imsophisticated girl," he 
added indulgently; "perhaps you will even learn to be 
flippant yourself." 

"Never I" said Mary indignantly, and even to Harold 
that seemed too great a stretch of the imagination. 

They had tea presently in the little boudoir, and when 
Montgomery had lighted the tall copper lamp which burned 
under the most poetic of rosy shades, the room looked 
more charming than ever. Mary had changed her walk- 
ing dress for a rarisian tea-gown, a garment of indescrib- 
alue tint, fascinating cut, and alarming price ; and Harold 
was struck afresh by her beauty as she reclined on the 
lounge with cushions piled around her and the white 
feathers thrown over her feet. She was his wife, and 
this was his home — ^their home. There was a wonderful 
sweetness in that thought for the man who had never 
known the joys of home life. There were powers of love 
and pure enjoyment in Harold that had never yet been 
called forth; he felt that his life had been empty and 
hollow until now — that a wife and a home of his own 
were better worth having than all the pleasures and the 
freedom of bachelorhood His eyes grew very tender as 
he looked at Mary, at this new and precious possession ; 
and then his face saddened How young and pure she 
looked, how stainless and innocent ; he wished that his past 
had been clean enough to bear the inspection of tnose 
severe yoimg eyes. " What fools men are ! " he thought 
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bitterly. " When we leave our mother's apron-strings we 
. carry our lives in our own hands, so many sheets of blank 
paper to write what we like on, to blot or to keep clean. 
Why do we soil those white pages ? Why do we take a 
pleasure in rendering them unfit for the eyes we love best 
to read ? God knows I — He made us ! " 

He went to Mary by a sudden impulse, he knelt beside 
her and laid his cheeK against hers. 

" Mary," he murmured, " Mary, how I wish I could have 
my past back again !" 

" Why ? " asked she drowsily, returning from a dream 
world that did not contaiu Harold. "Were you so 
happv?" 

" Was I so happy ! No, Til do myself that justice — I 
don't think I was particularly happy." 

" Then why do you want it bacK ? " 

" To stamp it out and forget it ! Mary, have you ever 
done anything that you are ashamed of ? " 

She thought for a moment, and then she began to 
blush. 

"Oh, Harold, how did you know? Did any one tell 
you ? Did Henry ? I did a dreadful thing once — a long 
time ago. It was after Daniel's wedding. His wedding- 
cake was kept in the house on the top shelf of a cupboard, 
and I — I used to get up every day on a chair and cut a 
piece off and eat it, ema sometimes it made me very ill, 
but it was so nice. And then they found it out and 
scolded me, and I was dreadfuUy ashamed, and they 
used to chaff me about it for years. Wasn't it dreadful 
of me, Harold?" 

" Dreadful ! " he said, laughing, but with no mirth in his 
heart. Good heavens ! What must it feel like to have 
nothing heavier on one's conscience than the illicit con- 
sumption of a brother's wedding-cake ! 

" Most people have a little more than that to be ashamed 
of, Mary," he said quietly — " most men, at least. I have, 
though I don't consider myself a bad man ; but there are 
things in my life that I shouldn't care to tell you — ^unless 
you " 

She put up her hands with a little apprehensive gesture. 
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"No, no, please don't; I don't want to hear — I would 
rather not. I suppose it's what they call wild oats and 
that sort of thing. People never seem to speak as though 
it were very bad, but I don't want to hear." 

'' A man doesn't realise how bad it is until he marries a 
pure creature like you. Men don't have much to do with 
women like you, Mary. The women they meet " 

"Don't ten me about them!" cried Mary. "It is dread- 
ful to me to think of the sort of life you must have led 
without religion. I don't want to tnink of it, I can't 
bear it! No one can do right without religion, Harold. 
When a man has that, he needs nothing more." 

"Except to put it into practice," said Harold dryly. 
" Some people Keep their religion locked up like their 
best clotnes, and only take it out on Sundays. 

Mary opened her eyes. 

"What do you mean, Harold ? You can't have religion 
without practising it. Religious people go to church and 
pray and read the Bible and look after the poor — that's 
putting it into practice, isn't it ? " 

" All men are bad," said Harold gloomily, " religious or 
otherwise." 

" Harold ! " cried Mary, putting her hands to her ears, 
" I won't believe you. There are lots of good men in the 
world. You musn't judge them all by yourself — they are 
not all atheists." 

Harold rose. 

" Here's Christian charity, upon my word." 

"Then why do you talk about this sort of thing? I 
can't bear it. You make me feel as though everything 
were all wrong, as though I had eaten something nasty 
that left a bad taste. 1 wish you wouldn't always think 
and talk of things with a bad taste. They make me 
sick!" 

"But, my dear chUd, one can't live for ever on bread 
and butter and arrowroot," said Harold, irritated by Mary's 
persistent habit of ignoring all that is dark in human life ; 
" you must know that there is evil in the world — it is aU 
around you — some day it may touch you, however much 
you avoid it. Do you think it will pollute you ? Nonsense! 
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No evil can hurt you, but you might do much to put down 
evil. If I never talk to you opemy, never tell you what is 
in my mind, I shall simply be treating you as though you 
were a beautiful wax figure, not flesh and blood, certamly 
not a woman and a wife. Can't you see that ? " 

" No, I can't," cried Mary almost passionately, " I can't ! 
Why should I be made unhappy ? You do no good by 
shocking me — I don't want to be shocked. I hate it. 
You oughtn't to speak to me of these things ; you didn't 
before we were married, why should you now ? " 

Harold turned away and took up a book. 

" It is the fault of the system or education," he thought, 
"the mistaken system of bringing up girls in absolute 
ignorance of all that goes on m the world they live in. 
How can such ignorant creatures be companions to their 
husbands or wise mothers to their children ? It is hope- 
less!" 

It was not a good beginning to their home life. Harold 
wondered wearfly whether his wife would always be Uke 
this. Surely London life would alter her, open her mind 
a little, make her see things in their proper proportions. 
She was so young, so immature ; surely he coula mould 
her in time, cast her in any shape he pleased — and again 
he found comfort in his favourite theory that women are 
only what their husbands and their surroundings make 
them. He hoped much from her new life and from his 
own personal mfluence; yet something told him even 
then, on the first day of his home life, that he was allow- 
ing his hopes to override his reason. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'* A young man married is a man that's marrod." 

Harold and his wife found plenty of occupation in 
settling down into their home. The work of unpacking 
is alwajrs a labour; but when you return from abroad 
laden with treasures, it becomes still more of an under- 
taking. There was much to be done, too, in the way of 
arranging the furniture, hanging draperies, and looping 
the curtains at a correct angle. Harold paid more atten- 
tion to these details than did Mary. Her life among 
methodical people, unversed in aesthetic traditions, haa 
imbued her with a prejudice in favour of uncompro- 
mising angularity. She liked the chairs to stand in 
rows against the walls, and it would never have entered 
her head that a piano or a table may be placed across 
a comer instead of being severely wedged mto it. She 
also preferred oilcloth of floral design to felt or polished 
boards, and had a great dislike to draperies (except in 
pictures) or anything that might be suspected of har Dour- 
mg dust. Nor did she take much interest in the looping 
of curtains ; she considered that windows were made to 
admit light, and that curtains of any kind were liable to 
exclude it. 

So Mary established herself in a comfortable armchair, 
and watched with a half-disdainful interest while Harold 
busied himself with giving the finishing touches to the 
long-unoccupied rooms. However, she let him have his 
way, contentmg herself with adverse criticism. 

"You've made it look very untidy," she said, "and 
those pretty Eastern things will get dreadfully dirty and 
faded ; you had much better let me put them away in a 
drawer." 

in 
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" They might just as well have stayed in Cairo as be 
put away in a drawer," said Harold, " You are like my 
worthy mother ; she always buries anything pretty in a 
drawer, takes it out once or twice a year, signs over it, 
finds the moth has intruded, and puts it back again in 
its m£^o^any coffin. No ; let's have the pleasure of seeing 
our purchases until they are faded and then buy new 
ones. Plenty to be had at Liberty's." 

" Then it was a pity to bring these all this way and 
have to pay all that money for excess of luggage." 

" But it was such a pleasure buying them ! " 

Harold was apt to be reckless with his newly-acquired 
money, buying sometimes for the mere pleasure of feeling 
that the money was there to spend. "And I am sure 
these pretty thmgs will be mijch happier hanging here 
where they can see people, than buried alive in the coffin 
you methodical women reserve for everything that is too 
good to be seen." 

"You are so silly, Harold!" said Mary, smiling, "you 
talk as though the things could feel." 

" Well, they can feel dirty ! " 

" Yes, they will feel dirty very soon, and then I shall 
hate them," and Mary gave a pretty little shudder. 

"Do you expect to find the London poor in a state of 
Pears' soap and cleanliness ? " inquired her husband. 

" Oh no ! I am afraid they will.be dreadfully dirty." 

" And shall you hate them in consequence ? " 

" Oh no, Harold, of course not. And perhaps I could 
get them to wash." 

" It's not so easy to procure soap and water and towels 
without money. I daresay they wouldn't object to wash- 
ing if they were provided with the leisure and the 
materials. But the London poor will never do for you, 
Mary; you are not made to endure unpleasantnesses to 
every sense. You can't bear even to hear of the sin and 
sorrow of this erring planet of ours : how would you like 
to see it — ^to be brought face to face with all the vice 
and pollution engendered by the grinding poverty of a 
city with the highest poor-rate in the world ? ' 

Mary shuddered again. 
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" I — I said the deaervima poor," she faltered. 

" Well, how are you to mia them ? And when you do 
find them, they will be dirty and starving and unpleasant 
iQ their habits. Take my advice, dearest; put your 
money in the hands of those who know how to use it, and 
do your charity by proxy. Provide a new bed in half-a- 
dozen hospitals, STibscnbe to all the charities you can 
think of, find out some wise, warm-hearted woman who 
knows what the poor want and supply her with funds, 
put money in Roger Horton's hanos when he has used 
up his thousand pounds — do all the good you can and 
come to me for more money when you want it. WiU 
that make you happy, little woman ? " 

" Oh yes, Harold, she said, looking at him affection- 
ately, " it is very, very gocjji of you," and she returned his 
kiss; but she liad by no means made up her mind to 
abandon the idea of giving some personal attention to the 
deserving poor if they comd be found. 

"But you must keep money enough to dress on," he 
added. "I like to see my wife dressed up to her looks : 
* beauty should go beautifully.' " 

Mary looked down at her morning-gown, bought in 
Paris, together with half-a-dozen others. 

" I shan't want any more dresses for a long time," she 
said. " I never thought it possible that dresses could cost 
so much. Why, this one was nearly twenty pounds! 
Do you remember ? I thought it was quite an impossible 
price, but you made me buy it. It's so simple. How 
could it cost all that ? It does look nice, though, and it 
makes me look nice, doesn't it?" she added, glancing in the 
glass with approval, and twisting her long neck over her 
shoulder witn a gleam of natural girlish pleasure in her 
own beauty. 

That little touch of vanity was quite a comfort to 
Harold. It made her a hundred times more womanly in 
his eyes, his experience of women being summed up in 
the words of the Preacher, " Vanity, vamty, all is vamty." 
Perhaps, after aJOl, the moulding of Mary would be an easier 
piece of carving than he had imagined : they would soon 
be very happy together. 
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Harold's friend Binns dropped in the following after- 
noon, anxious to see the beautiful Mrs. Clay, and he 
thought his friend and his wife the very picture of content 
in a luxurious settmg, Harold lounging on the sofa with 
a book, and Mary knitting by the fire with deft fingers, 
where the rings emitted intermittent sparks as the fire or 
lamplight caught them. 

Bums bowed profoimdly over Mary's hand, his admira- 
tion of her beauty rounded and completed by the Parisian 
tea-gown, which ne afterwards described as " good colour, 
don't you know." 

" This is not our first meeting, Mrs. Clay," said Binns, 
languidly leaning back in his easy-chair, and arranging 
his smart buttonhole with his neatly gloved left hand. 
Marv looked surprised. 

"Saw you once from afar, but never forgot the sight. 
No, never could, upon my souL" 

" Indeed 1 " said Mary coldly. 

That subject droppea, and feinns started another. 

" It's rather soon tor me to call perhaps. Clay, but after 
six months I thought the — the aotitvde A deiix might be 
intruded on." 

" You are quite right, Binns," said Harold ; " we are very 
glad to see you. Mary, give him some tea, and try and 
lorgive him for insinuating that married couples get tired 
of each other in six months." 

" Do they never get tired of each other before ? " asked 
Mary, with her grave manner, which was so disconcert- 
ing because it was so different from the usual feminine 
archness. 

"Often, I should think," said Binns airily, "judging 
from observation and the Divorce Court." 

Mary's face froze at this levity; she pressed her lips 
together and looked steadily down at her knitting. 

" Binns is accustomed to smart society," said Harold, 
laughing. " When you go into it yourself, you will under- 
stand wnat that means, Mary." 

" I think you have taught me already," she said in a 
low tone as she gave him his cup. '* I don't wish to go 
into smart society." 
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Binns turned to Mary, conscious that he had ofiendecL 

*' I suppose you don't care for London yet, Mrs. Clay ? " 

" No, not yet." 

" You should get your husband to build you a house 
in the country, and engage me as architect— eh, dear 
boy?" 

"By all means." 

" Yes, I am an architect, Mrs. Clay," continued Binns, 
answering the question which Mary nad omitted to ask, 
careless as she was whether Binns were an architiect or a 
chimney-sweep; "at least, my friends say so. I do a 
little in that way certainly," with an aury wave of his 
elegant little hands, "I studied under Bollman. Of 
course, you've heard of BoUman — the architect of all 
others — the prince of form — er — ^and master of — of detail, 
you know." 

" I am afraid I don't know. They think a great deal 
of Sir Middleton Monks in my part of the world," said 
Mary. 

Bums threw up his tttods. 

" Ah ! Philistine ! Philistine ! My dear Mrs. Clay, you 
shock me, — you do indeed! Sir Middleton Monks! 
Philistine of the Philistines! That reredos in Middle- 
minster Cathedral — laughable — er — pitiful that any man 
should fall to such a depth of depravity in art ! " 

" We consider it very fine," said Mary, smiling a little 
at what was to her a new language. 

" Fine ! " Binns fell back in his chair, with his thumbs 
joined on his waistcoat and his fingers extended in pro- 
test. "That reredos fine! Why, Bollman could never 
have done such work if he bad tried." 

"That's exactly what his enemies complain of,* said 
Harold. 

"But have you seen Bollman's reredos in St. John's, 
near here?" pursued Binns, ignoring the innuendo. 
"There's beauty for you — purity of Hne — er — ^fliow of 
— of soul and drapery, don't you know. Oh, it's strong- 
strong ! Such originality of treatment, too, such con- 
centration of thought— %ood colour. Ah! fine thing! 
Full of genius — ^magnificent conception ! Strong thing ! " 
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" Shouldn't have thought there was room for all that in 
a reredos." 

" Ah ! go and see it, my boy — see it and admire, and — 
er — ^wonder." 

" We will look at it next Sunday," said Mary quickly, 
" though I doubt if I shall admire it so much as I do Sir 
Middleton Monks'." 

Binns gasped. 

"My dear Mrs. Clay, please, please don't say that. 
Harold, can you allow it ? Ah — er — this pains me." 

" It's a painful subject, my poor Binns ; lef s change it. 
This aritation is bad for you. Have another cup of tea 
and calm yourself." 

Binns accepted another cup and began to revive a little. 

" How's London getting on ? " asked Harold presently. 
"I haven't been over to the club yet. Anything hap- 
pened in the last six months ? Anybody dead, or married, 
or divorced ? " 

" One or two the last. I don't think any one's married ; 
and as for the funerals, I make appoint of forgetting 'em. 
It's painful — er — unpleasant, don't you know, unless the 
funeral is connected with a rich bachelor, and he's — er — 
connected with you." 

"It does make a difference," said Harold, wondering 
when Mary would cease to look shocked. " By-the-bye, 
have you seen the Macflyers lately? I have quite an 
admiration for that little woman." 

"Saw her a fortnight ago — rooms crammed — er — ^got 
warm for the first time during the whole winter. Fact, 
Mrs. Clay." 

" What's the latest addition to her menagerie ? It was 
a double-bass girl when I was there last '* 

"Violet de jBilton, you mean; oh, she's quite out-of- 
date ; she's run through the smart set and come down to 
outsiders. Poor girl ! a come-down, you know, though I 
daresay she sees tne colour of the outsiders' money more 
than she's been accustomed to amon^ the swells. Mrs. 
Mac's latest thing in lions is some big shooting chap — 
shot thousands of lions and tigers in Africa, don't you 
know — stalks the wily elephant and the Uvely kangaroo 
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and kills 'em by the hundred — tremendous chap, and run 
after by everyliody ! Disappointing fellow, though. One 
expects that sort of man to be dressed in skins — er — and 
to roar a Uttle, show his teeth, don't you know — that sort 
of thing. But I assure you he doesn't even brag. I 
should say the chap's a perfect gentleman — disappointing 
in a Uon, you know, and a Uon-himter; one expects some- 
thing a Uttle more — er — exciting. I diall be dropping in 
there to-morrow. Clay, and I'll let Mrs. Macflyer know 
you're back. You ought to know her, Mrs. Clay — awfully 
clever little woman — alwajrs inventing things and getting 
up movements. Last thmg she invented would interest 
you — er — a divided skirt for lady cyclists — quite a success 
— was exhibited somewhere. She wanted to get it into 
the 'Arts and Crafts,' but, of course, that was out of the 
question " 

" I don't know the ' Arts and Crafts ' " 

" Arts and crafts and assaults of the devil," murmured 
Harold. 

" And I don't approve of lady cyclists," said Mary. 

" Ah ! very natural — ^many ladies don't ; I don't myself 
— ^bad form — er — or perhaps rather too much form — ^in 
a wind — that sort of thing — what ? By the way, Clay," 
continued the erring Binns, turning with relief to Harold, 
after receiving an icy stare from Mary, "there was an 
awfully jolly ^1 at the Macflyers' ; I mean to look her 
up. rretty girl, too, remarkably fine creature. I beg 
your pardon, ISIrs. Clay, but one may mention the Graces 
m the presence of — er — Venus." 

" May one ? " said Mary, without raising her eyes from 
her knitting. 

"Who was she, Binns?" inquired Harold lazily; "a 
lioness ? " 

"Maned like a lioness — a mere nobody — secretary or 
something, but very picturesque and piquante — splendid 
hair — ^good colour — quite the impressionist school, don't 
you know. Wish I could paint her 1 " 

" What was her name ? " . . 

"Upon my soul, I forget — jolly girl, but an alarming 
lot of devil in her, I shouM say I J ust your style, Harold." 
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Mary looked up here, for Binns was becoming unen- 
durable to her, and something in her eye quelled him at 
last. He rose hastily. 

" By Jove ! time slips away so in this delightful room 
of yours — charming society — er — don't you know — one 
forgets the other calls of society — engagements — er — 
good-bye, Mrs. Clay. Since meeting you I feel more than 
ever how — er — ^indebted I am to your husband. And the 
world, too, is indebted to him, Mrs. Clay — er — the world 
too! Ta-ta, old man," and Binns tripped daintily out, 
masking his discomfiture with an assumption of extra 
ease and languor. 

Outside — " Mrs. Clay is a mistake," he reflected ; " beauti- 
ful creature, but no form, no style, and, good Lord deliver 
us ! no idea of polite conversation. Philistine, quite ! Poor 
Harold ! What an unfortunate match ! " 

" If that is a specimen of your friends, Harold, I would 
rather not meet any more," said Mary, with her eyes still 
on her knitting. 

" My darBnff, I assure you Binns is unique," said her 
husband, laughing ; " there is only one Binns in our set, 
and nobody is his prophet. You needn't agitate yourself, 
dear ; I don't think he is likely to come again." 

" It's a pity he ever came at all," said Mary ; " he is 
shocking ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Slowly, slowly, slowly the days sacceeded each other." 

FouB months went by, and found Mary thoroughly 
launched upon the London Season. Harold had hoped 

Seat things from this process, but it had not reconcued 
ary either to London or the smart society to which her 
husband introduced her. In other ways his pride and 
vanity were amply gratified. He had married a beautiful 
coimtry girl, and she allowed herself to be made into a 
beautiful town woman. She had no objection to going to 
fashionable dressmakers, who robed her with Parisian art; 
she permitted herself to be dressed in shimmering satins 
and cobweb laces ; she accepted Harold's diamonds with 
calm gratitude, and liked to see them sparkle on her neck 
and arms and in her golden-brown hair. In this attire 
she looked a dream of ethereal loveliness; she was the 
beauty of the Season. Soon all London had heard of the 
beautiful Mrs. Clay, and doubtless her photograph would 
have been in every shop- window could Mary nave parted 
with her prejudices and been willing, like many beautiful 
women, to see herself exposed to the public gaze in the 
company of actresses and music-hall artistes. Harold had 
gratified one ambition, the ambition of many a fashionable 
man — ^his wife was the Season's beauty. She carried off 
his diamonds to perfection ; she was a most perfect adver- 
tisement of his taste. But there his triumph ended. His 
wife was not popular ; men admired her, but they feared 
her too ; they rarely danced with her twice ; far less beau- 
tiful women received infinitely more attention. Mary was 
not lively ; she was grave and a little chilling ; she took 
everything literally ; she was absolutely without repartee; 
she did not shine in ballroom conversation, nor had she 
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any wish to do so, which rendered her a hopeless case. 
She was thoroughly out of her element in the bustle and 
glare and tinsel g^utter of socieW. She was always glad 
so be at home again ; she took off her fine clothes and her 
jewels with sincere relief, and wished she need never wear 
them again. She had no particular desire to please, but 
the felt that she failed to do so, and the failure mor- 
tified her. She knew she was beautiful, but she did not 
care for her beauty ; she was born without the power of 
enjoying herself; she was usually bored, and she bored 
others. Her life in London was inexpressibly dreary to 
her ; she hated the smoke, the blacks, the houses, and the 
people ; a dozen times a day she wished herself either un- 
married, or the wife of a country clergyman with a happy 
round of parish duties. 

Poor Mary ! Had she loved her husband, it would have 
all been different; she would have learnt to like many 
things for his sake. What made him happy would not 
have been intolerable to her ; she would have striven to 
pick up a little society small-talk, to make herself agree- 
able to his friends, and the sense of her beauty would nave 
been delightful to her because he prized it. The " would 
have'* is a lugubrious conjugation; the whole married 
life of the Clays was conjugated in that tense, and the 
result was uniortunate. Harold was disappointed; he 
would have liked his wife to shine in all ways. When he 
brought "fellows" home to dine, he would have liked 
Mary to laugh and chaff a little, and make things lively 
and pleasant ; but she was not a good hostess ; she objected 
to promiscuous "fellows," and she instinctively disliked 
and feared all Harold's friends. In every one she sus- 

J)ected an infidel and a breaker of laws; she could not 
brce herself to be more than barely polite to them, and 
consequently Harold's friends, in spite of good dinners and 
choice wines, never cared to come often to his house. 

All this was bad, but Harold was of a suflSciently 
domestic nature and loved his wife enough to have been 
happy in spite of these drawbacks if Mary had been a 
loving wife to him. He could have given up society to 
some extent had he found an equivalent in his own fire- 
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side; but he and Mary were too absolutely unsuited to 
each other to find happiness together. J^either under- 
stood the other ; it was pitiful, but after nearly a year of 
married life, bound together by the closest ana hoUest of 
ties, they were as far apart in heart and mind as the most 
casual strangers who brush carelessly past each other in 
the street. But, eyen through this wretched state of 
things, happiness might haye found its way to them had 
Harold been more oruiodox or Manr less so. The spectre 
of what Mary called religion and Harold ''cant" stalked 
between them, and pushed husband and wife apart with 
its cruel hand. This foolish man and woman persistently 
did what was bound to separate them — Mary thrust 
her cold, stem creed in his face, and he laughed at 
it. And that creed was a part of herself; it had grown 
with her flesh, its roots were in her yery heart, every 
aflBront to it was a wound to her. But she did not tell 
him this ; she did not teach him gently to loye what she 
loyed; she did not show him in her own life and spirit 
what a beautiful thing true religion is, the religion of 
Christ undeformed by unworthy interpretations of it. 
All that she succeeded in showing him was the peryersion 
of religion, the bare skeleton of doctrine and orthodoxy 
unclothed in the flesh of mercy and charity, the scourge 
without the balm, principle without practice, the religion 
leamt by rote, the faith of an undisciplined girl who has 
neyer suffered or sinned, who does not Know the scorching 
power of temptation, but does not scruple to condemn. 

And so this unfortimate couple went on beating their 
heads against a stone; few days passed without some 
dispute on this question, and Sunday became a day of 
ineyitable warfare and misery. Harold was obstinate. 
Harold prided himself on not being a hypocrite, and on 
possessing the courage of his opinions; aboye all, now 
that he had settled down into a respectable married man, 
he liked to spend Sunday quietly with a book or a news- 
paper. The result of these four things was an inyariable 
remsal to all Mary's prayers that he should accompany 
her to church. 

" Go yourself, my dear," he would say with imperturb- 
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able good humour. " Go twice, go three times if you can 
manage it, and wear a new bonnet each time, but don't 
ask me to go too: Here's a sovereign towards the collec- 
tion; depend upon it my coin wifi be preferred to my 
company." 

A wiser woman would have given up the contest and 
tried other methods, but Mary was obstmate too and very 
zealous ; she never gave up. Every Sunday morning and 
every Sunday afternoon Mary battled for her husband's 
soul, and, bemg always defeated, the whole of the day was 
passed by her in a condition that in a less Christian 
woman would have been called sulking. The conse- 
quences might have been foreseen. Harold's life on 
Sundays became so unbearable that he adopted the plan 
of going out for the day. Presently the shadow of Sun- 
day crept over the whole week ; and Harold, who at the 
beginning of his married life had made many good resolu- 
tions and carried them out with all sincerity, began to 
haxmt his Club again. Mary was a good deal alone in 
consequence ; she nad made no friends in London, and 
Harold resmned relations with many bachelor acquaint- 
ances whom on his marriage he had wisely determmed to 
discard. 

It was a miserable way of living, but of the two Harold 
felt it the more keenly ; Mary was unhappy, but her hus- 
band was absolutely wretched. His love for his wife stUl 
lingered, but it had dwindled for lack of fuel from a very 
bright and real flame to an almost dying ember — a spark 
might rekindle it, a breath might blow it out. 

The want of sympathy between him and his wife was 
dreadful to Harold ; his warm nature was chilled by her 
cold one, his bright dreams had faded, life seemed very 
blank and bitter. Both these people were to blame, but 
neither realised it. A little sacrifice on Mary's part might 
have wrought marvels; but she had not yet learnt the 
lesson that most women learn by experience more or less 
sad, that to be a good wife even to a good man a woman 
must usually sacnfice something. Sometimes it is a mere 
trifle, a vanity that she is best without, but sometimes it 
may be the most cherished feeling she possesses. 

N 
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It was June before Mrs. Macflyer called uDon Mrs. day ; 
she was a woman of business, and she considered her time 
was not her own, but Woman's — ^in the abstract In the 
concrete she much preferred the inferior being, and to her 
a married man was a good thing spoilt by association. 
But at last Mrs. Macflyer bethought herself that brides 
are usually called upon, and that if she wished for Harold 
at her house as a good-looking and conversable young 
man, she must be polite to his wife. It is unnecessary to 
say that the strong-minded Corinna shocked Mary. She 
was one of a type that was absolutely and alarmingly new 
to the country-bred girl, and Mary strongly disapjxroved 
of her new acquaintance before she had been three minutes 
in the room. Her appearance was against her in Mrs. 
Clay's eyes; the curious way in which the lady's hair 
merged into her eyebrows, tne jet butterfly speared by a 
golden arrow on a string of iridescent sequins that did 
duty as a bonnet, the trailing silk skirts and marvellous 
high-art cape with its impossible collar and incredible 
cut, all struck Mary as theatrical, a term of severest con- 
demnation in the Upton family. Mrs. Macflyer's decided 
walk, the swing of her arms, tne way in which she shook 
hands, and the loud harsh tone of her voice, were all 
repugnant to Mary. And then her conversation — so 
worldly, so flippant, so strange in Mary's ears — ^her con- 
versation was worse than her appearance. Poor Mary! 
No more unadaptable a person could possibly have been 
launched on the changing waters of London society ! 

" I consider you very lucky, Mra Clay, to have married 
my friend Harold," began Mrs. Macflyer, with her usual 
frankness. " You mustn't be shocked at my calling him 
Harold ; I've known him a long time, you know. I don't 
do it to his face ; not that he would object, but because it 
might make him. too vain ! He's inclined to be vain as it 
is, Mrs. Clay, all young men are ; and extravagant too, all 
young men are, but you'U keep that in check, of course. 
Country-bred people are never so extravagant as we 
Londoners — and no wonder! What is there to buy in 
the country except pigs and poultry, and who wants 
themf" 
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" Country-bred persons," suggested Mary. 

" You must find London a delicious change after that 
horrid country," went on the visitor. " I hate the country ! 
I get so sick of trees and green fields and county people 
who are so proud of having lived in one place for genera- 
tions (like a snail under a burdock leaf ), just because they 
were too stupid to do anything else. If I lived long 
amongst such fossils I should go mad! Give me the 
whirl, the go, the excitement, the ghtter, the intrigue of 
town life. One lives, one is conscious of one's being, one's 
blood runs in one's veins instead of congealing." 

" I dislike London very much," said Mary, seizing the 
opportunity given her by Mrs. Macflyer's large stock of 
breath at last giving out. *' I think it is a dreadful place, 
so artificial ana dirty and wicked." 

"Wicked!" Mrs. Macflyer laughed her loud laugh. 
"Wicked! Well, all places are wicked, my dear Mrs. 
Clay ; the devil is very busy among us, as the clergyman 
tells me once a month (I only go to hear him once a 
month, you know, just to show off a new bonnet), and the 
devil is pretty busy in the country, I assure you. People 
are wicked there from sheer ennui — they have nothmg 
else to do. That's a very weak, cold-blooded, pitiful sort 
of naughtiness. There's something a little more lively 
about our London wickedness, more stamina in it ! And 
we society people learn to put up with a certain amount 
of vice ; you will, too, in time, Mrs. Clay — ^men and women 
can't be perfect, they are not meant to be! It was 
decreed ever since the garden of what's-its-name business 
that men and women were to be wicked. How would 
the parsons live if they had no sinners to look after? 
They would have to give up the profession and take to 
trade!" 

"We do not think alike," said Mary, pale with the 
shock of such words from one of her own sex. 

"Oh, then you belong to the religious set!" said Mrs. 
Macflyer, nothing daunted, and careless as usual of the 
feelings of less advanced people. " I am afraid our set 
would shock you — ^we have abolished religion lon^ ago ! " 

Mary gasped at this frank declaration of iufidelity ; she 
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had never guessed that there could exist a set of people 
who waved their irreligion like a red flag in your face. 

''Religion is played out amount us/' continued Mrs. 
Macftyer. " The female portion ot our set still goes occa- 
sionally to church, but, as I said before, that's a question 
of bonnets or a good-looking clergyman ; actual religion 
per 8e is quite effete. But your husband now, Mrs. Clay 
— he belongs to our set, he is advanced; you don't get 
hvm to go to church, do you ? I see you don't, and it 
shocks you, doesn't it ? 'fake my advice, my dear Mrs. 
Clay, as a woman of the world, don't be so easily shocked 
— ^it answers before marriage, but it doesn't after, and 
whatever you do, don't think the worse of your husband 
for not going to church. Men don't go to church in 
London : some of them send their wives and think they 
have done their duty. The best of men like to do their 
churchgoing by proxy. I wonder how they would like to 
do their going to heaven by proxy too ? " 

And she laughed again, quite regardless of the poor 
young creature who was almost stunned under the shock 
of such sentiments. 

Mary breathed more freely when Mrs. Macflyer had 
taken her departure, but she tnrew the windows wide open 
— the air seemed still oppressed by the woman's presence. 

"You would have laughed if you had been with me 
to-day," said Mrs. Macflyer to her new secretary that 
evening. " I went to call on a friend's newly married 
wife and shocked her most terribly. Such a little prude ! 
And to think that that particularly lively young man 
should have married such a woman! I suppose he 
married her for her beauty — she is certainly very lovely, 
and I shall ask her to my next at-home ; I like to have a 
beauty on show sometimes." 

Eve asked no questions about the lady under discus- 
sion, beautiful women did not particularly interest her, 
and the conversation drifted off into the inevitable 
"Woman" channel. Eve little knew that the beautiful 
prude to whom her friend alluded was the wife of the 
man with whom she was already half in love. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" My morning and my evening star of love." 

In due course an invitation arrived for Mr. and Mrs. Clay 
to Mrs. Macflyer's next at-home on the last night of June. 
Mary was dismayed. 

" 1 would rather not go," she said at once, shuddering 
as she remembered her conversation with that awful 
woman. 

"Nonsense!" said Harold: "Of course you must go — 
you will see every celebrity in London." 

"I don't care for celebrities, and I don't like Mrs. 
Macflyer. I would rather not go to her house — I think 
she is a dreadful woman. I— I can't tell you what I 
suffered when she called the other day. She is shocking 
— I wish you didn't know her." 

"What did she do when she called? Did she try to 
eat you up ? " 

"I)on*t laugh. She said dreadful things — she is abso- 
lutely infidel and unwomanly." 

"She is infidel certainly," admitted Harold, "and her 
worst enemy couldn't accuse her of being womanly, but 
she is clever and original, and I believe a very tolerable 
wife. Come, Mary, don't be too down upon her — I have 
no doubt she has some redeeming traits." 

" I suppose she tells you amusmg stories and gives you 
good suppers," said Mary bitterly ; " I imagine that is your 
idea of redeeming traits." 

Harold laughed. 

" Why, Mary, you are positively amusing ; I believe if 

you gave your mind to it, you might even soar to telling 

racy stories yourself." 

She shivered. 

m 
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" Have you quite made up your mind not to go to poor 
Mrs. Macnyer's?" he continued. "You are right about 
the suppers — they a/re deuced good; won't you go and 
try?" 

" I should much rather not, Harold." 

" That sounds quite meek, but it means that your naind 
is made up and neither brougham nor cab-horse (let alone 
wild horses) will drag you there. You are not very 
malleable, Mary." 

" I don't wisn to go." 

" Then vou mustn't mind my going without you." 

" I shall be quite happy alone — I am accustomed to it." 

"I do wish you would go," Harold broke out again 
after a pause ; "1 should Uke you to. Do go, to please me, 
and wear your white satin and diamonds. Mrs. Macflyer 
doesn't often have a beautiful woman in her menageria" 

But it was useless to appeal to Mary's vanity. 

"I should like to please you, Harold, you know I 
should," she said piteously, " but indeed I cannot go. I 
cannot sacrifice my ideas of right even to please you, and 
it is against my principles to associate with a woman like 
Mrs. Macflyer. 

"Oh, of course if it's a question of principle," cried 
Harold angrily, "that settles it once and for all — I am 
mute ! Your principles are excellent, my dear, and they 
make a charmmg home for your husbancC don't they ? " 

" I think you make your Club your home," said Mary, 
taking up her work. 

"It is certainly the nearest approach to a home that 
I possess," Harold retorted. " I am going there now — ^I 
shan't be back to dinner." 

Mary did not speak, and her husband slammed the door 
behind him in a very unchristian frame of mind. 

Nothing more was said on the subject of Mrs. Macflyer's 
at-home until the eventful evening came. Then Mary 
found that Harold had not yet ^ven up the idea of taking 
his wife with him. He hoped tnat she had found time to 
change her mind during the last three weeks. 

" I suppose you must say something about me to Mrs, 
Macflyer, said Mary, when dinner was over, Harold having 
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insisted on accepting for the two; "you must tell her I 
have a headache." 

" I wonder you should wish me to burden my already 
over-weighted conscience with an extra lie." 

" It ia not A he— I don't tell liea" 

" No, you leave me to do it for you." 

"I have a headache, Harold — ^it is perfectly true. I 
usually have a headache here; Lonaon doesn't suit 
me.'' 

" My darling, we'll go away next week," cried Harold, 
anxious at once. " Won't you go and see the doctor to- 
morrow ? Headaches are beastly things. I can't have 
you getting ill, you know." 

He drew her on his knee and kissed her. 

" Don't you think it would do you good to come with 
nae, dear?" he asked wheedlingly, framing her face in 
his hands and kissing her with luxurious deliberation. 
-'Excitement is as good for headache as a dose of sal 
volatile. My pretty little Mary, my darling little Mary, 
do come with your nusband and show off his diamonds.' 

*' You will be late," said Mary, smiling; "go and dress 
at once and I'll come and arrange your tie for you." 

" And will you let me lace your dress ? " 

" Not to-night — next week, perhaps, when we dine with 
the Somerville-Smiths." 

" D— n the Somerville-Smiths l** 

"Hush, Harold!" 

"Perhaps you wouldn't care to go to the Somerville- 
Smiths any more than the Macflyers if I told you certain 
little tales I have heard about Mrs. S.-S." 

"I would rather not hear them; of course they are 
untrue." 

"Eminently veracious, I should imagine, quite on the 
hither side of truth — ^you are pretty safe m believing 
things to people's discredit. Haven't you lived long 
enough in the world to learn that, Mary ? ' 

" No, I don't know your worldj-I don't want to know 
it. Leave Mrs. Someiville-SmitiF alone, I don't like your 
little tales." 

But Harold was ia a bad temper and the little tales 
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were told; they were distinctly amusing, but Mary 
listened stonily. 

"I don't like your stories," she repeated. "I should 
like an expurgated edition of your conversation." 

Harold laiighed, but there was no answering smile on his 
wife's face. She intended no humour in her remark ; she 
was merely stating her unprejudiced opinion, and when 
he laughed she thought how hardened he must be. 

"I don't see what you are laughing at," she said; "if 
it amuses you to know that your conversation mak^ me 
blush, then our ideas of amusement are very different." 

"You are quite ri^ht there, Mary," he said, sighing; 
"we should be happier if you could laugh more, or I 
could laugh less." 

His words touched her, the chilling look left her face, 
she rose and came over to him and put out her hand as 
though to touch his, then drew it back again, for it was 
not her nature to caress. 

"I don't want you to laugh less," she said gently; "I 
want you to be happy, Harold, but I don't want you to 
laiigh at — at things that seem to me dreadful." 

He drew her towards him and kissed her. 

"WiQ you never learn, my lovely puritan, that men 
and women are not precisely the same, and that what 
shocks you may legitimately amuse me ? Don't run your 

Eretty little head against a wall; be as prudish as you 
ke, darling, but don't expect your husband to be so 
too. Try to laugh with me sometimes, whether you are 
amused or not ; it wouldn't make you any the worse, and 
we should be a good deal happier; If you wUl sometimes 
be amused with me, I'll promise — well, I'll promise to be 
sometimes shocked with you." 

She disengaged herself. 

" You are laughing at me," she said; "what you suggest 
is quite impossible." 

"Where are you going?" he asked, as she moved 
towards the door. 

" Upstairs — to my room." 

"What for?" 

" It is my hour for reading." 
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" The Bible, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, my Bible — my mother's Bible," said Mary, with 
a little tremor in her voice. 

" Can't you give a little time to your husband ? " 

" Grod comes first." 

Harold lost his temper again ; he was prone to do so 
when brought face to face with Mary's reUrion. 

"Come, Mary, we've had enough of thiB infernal 
religion of yours," he said roughly; "if we are ever to 
live together in comfort (I've given up the idea of happi- 
ness) you must dispense with a little of it." 

Mary's face stiffened into something harder and sterner 
than flesh. 

"My religion was my mother's," she said coldly; "she 
left it me, and I could no more desert it than 1 could 
tread upon her grave." 

Harold shrugged his shoulders and turned away in 
an anger that nad more of dull misery in it than any 
sharper feeling. 

And it was after this painful scene, smarting, angry, 
miserable, that Harold Clay went off to the Macflyers' 
at-home. He had not regained his equanimity by the 
time he reached the white house in the Park, and when 
he heard the deafening roar of conversation which burst 
upon his ears the instant the haU-door was opened, and 
saw the crowd of heated human beings which blocked the 
very stairs, he wished he had not come. 

"The Club would have been better than this," he re- 
flected, " and home would be a paradise by comparison, 
if only — if only Mary were more affectionate and a little 
less like a severe elder sister." 

By the time he had elbowed his way into the drawing- 
room, he had made up his mind that he would beat a 
retreat before his hostess caught sight of him. But this 
strategic movement was not accomplished, for Mrs. Mac- 
flyer's society eye was all-seeing and her high-pitched 
voice hailed nim at once. 

"How do you do, Mr. Clay? Glad to see you back 
among us. And Mrs. Clay ? JTot here ? Bad headache ? 
So sorry! I am afraid I shocked her the other day. 
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You know what I am — ^I say what I think and never 
mince matters; I can't help it, people are as they are 
made and truth is my foibla x our wife was shocked 
with me '* 

" No, no ; not shocked, but " 

''Scandalised — quite so, and in spite of six months 
t with you. You must have played dark ; most men 

Edark before marriage, but after — what a mistake! 
so you had a six months' honeymoon. Were you 
very happy ? Of course you were ! reople always are on 
these occasions — or at least they say so. I believe I was 
happy myself, but that was so long ago it makes me 
feel old" 

" Is your new lion here to-night ? " asked Harold, notic- 
ing the restless sadness in the eyes of this woman of the 
world " Our friend Binns told me you had some won- 
derful himting man on view ** 

" Yes, I hady but he's married now," said Mrs. Macflyer 
contemptuously, " and there's an end of him." 

" And why ? Mayn't a lion mate ? " 

" Certainly not, unless with a lioness. This man has 
married one of the army of ' nothing particulars,' a pretty 
young woman who adores him ; and ne adores her, that's 
the worst of it — it's quite absurd to see them. He used 
to have a firm, determined air, quite the right expres- 
sion for a lion-hunter, but now — now he looks meek and 
follows her wherever she goes — a regular lap-lion I It's 
fooUsh ! He can never pass as the genuine animal again 
Your wife would have been chief lioness to-night, as the 
most beautiful woman going just now, and, strange to 
say, I've got a stray cleric or two on hand, so she wouldn't 
have been quite remote from the fold. Whom shall I 
introduce you to ? " 

" Please don't trouble," said Harold, " I prefer to look 
around." 

"Oh, but I can't have you standing about doiug no- 
thing ; you must talk — work for your supper. Ah, here 
comes my new secretary; I think you and she will get 
on together. Eve, let me introduce my old friend Mr. 
Clay to you — Miss Hepburn — ^you will find a good many 
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subjects in comioon, so I won't specify any/' and Mr& 
Macflyer swept away. 

Harold looked up quickly at the familiar name, looked 
into the face that blushed and paled imder his gaze, and 
straightway forgot for one short, mad moment that there 
was any other woman in the world but this one. Eve 
was dressed in black, the badge of servitude, and her fiill 
white throat and well-poised head rose out of the soft, 
sombre folds with an enect that no colour could have lent 
them. They had met again — Harold felt that a crisis 
had come in his fate ; the book of his life lay open where 
that former page had been turned down. It was many 
months since he had seen Eve, but he realised now how 
deep must have been the impression she had made upon 
him, how often he must have thought of her, how con- 
stantly her face must have been before him, unconsciously, 
perhaps, but then we breathe unconsciously. But amidst 
the shock of his own curious sensations, Harold was able 
to notice that his emotions were reflected in Eve. She 
blushed and then turned pale, for the introduction to 
Clay had come suddenly upon her ; and a flash of delight 
and emotion came into her eyes and lit up her whole 
charming face into a beauty that did not belong to it. 
Harold recovered himself with an effort, and took Miss 
Hepburn's hand with the polite bow of a stranger. 

" I think we have mqt before," he said, taking refuge 
in the commonplace. 

" Have we ? " said Eve demurely. And then fliashing a 
saucy glance at him, "To teU the truth, I remember it 
perfectly; I have often thought of our meeting and felt 
retrospectively grateful." 

"And where have you hidden yourself all this time. 
Miss Hepburn ? I cafled a few days after our meeting in 
Regent's Park to incjuire, and I found the bird had flown 
— in the direction of Yorkshire, the landlady informed me." 

" The landlady was quite correct ; the bird was caged at 
Mudminton, which abode of desolation is, as everyone 
knows, in Yorkshire." 

" I never heard of it before, but no doubt my education 
has been neglected." 
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'' Tou are to be congratulated in ttiis case — Mudminton 
is not an agreeable locality. I suppose you have spent all 
these long months in London, Mr. Clay ? " 

" N-no, not exactly," said Harold ; "I've been travelling 
about a good deal lately." 

Why he did not mention his travelling companion was 
more than Harold could himself have told, but some un- 
accoimtable feeling induced him to ignore Mary. 

" Travelling about ! " cried Eve. " There speaks a happy 
man ! Tou can hardly guess what an amoimt of happiness 
and excitement (which is happiness) is compressed tor me 
into these two words * travellmg about ! ' Oh, the lucky 
people who can do it, and who so very often are just the 
people who don't enjoy it ! " She looked at him archly. 
" Tell me, did you enjoy it ? " 

"Well, yes, sometunes," said Harold, "when I could 
forget I was English. I can put up with a few other 
people in the same railway carriage, and can eat French 
eggs — ^Ln other words, I am a very tolerable traveller." 

" But all the same, I believe it was thrown away upon 
you ! " persisted Eve. " Your manner suggests that you 
did not find it all roses and strawberry ice." 

" Well, I admit that sometimes the roses were faded, 
and the ices water instead of cream." 

"Then you have no right to travel I see that you 
can't appreciate your advantage& Were you alone ? " 

"No " 

"Then I see it alL You had a dull travelling com- 
panion ! " 

This was perilously near the truth, and it flashed into 
Harold's mind that foreign travel with Eve as a com- 
panion instead of Mary would have been as champagne to 
ginger-beer. 

"I shouldn't care to travel alone," said Eve, " but a dull 
companion would certainly be intolerable. Why didn't 
you get rid of yours ? " 

Before Harold could answer, conversation was made 
impossible and existence intolerable by a solo on the 
flute by a yoimg lady of great energy and power of lung, 
and when the infliction was over. Eve did not renew the 
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subject of travelUi^ companions. Harold was conscious 
of a feeling of reliet 

" I am sure you must be tired of standing," remarked 
Harold presenuy ; " is there no way of escapmg from the 
perpendicular for a few minutes ? " 

"Haven't you learnt yet that those who enjoy the 
privilege of Mrs. Macflyer's at-homes, though they may 
come to sit, remain to stand ? " said Eve, laughmg. " Chairs 
and comfort are not in her bond However, I believe 
there is a vacant chair or two out near the supper-room ; 
as one of the house, I know all the best sitting-out 
places." 

" That's why I appealed to you," said Harold. " Come, 
let us find this haven." 

The haven was found, and proved a very comfortable 
one, slightly out of the beaten track (supper not having 
yet commenced) and within hearing of the music. Harold 
felt happier than he had for many months. It was 
delightful to him to have Eve by his side. Her warm 
magnetic personality intoxicated him ; he felt that her 
presence was a danger, but he could not tear himself 
away. His life had been so cheerless lately that Eve was as 
welcome to him as a fire to a &ozen man. Mary was for- 

fotten, he thought only of the woman by his side ; Mary 
e had always found marble. Eve was flesh and blood — 
and the natural man is not apt to prefer a statue to a 
woman. Minute by minute the enchantment grew, and 
it was an enchantment that Eve shared. 

" I hope you are happy here with Mrs. Macflyer," said 
Harold, and though the words were trivial, they were 
spoken in a tone ot tenderest interest. 

" Oh yes, she is most kind to me ; we get on very well, 
and I like my work. My life here is very diflFerent from 
my old Hfe as a governess — that was unendurable; as 
Mrs. Macflyer's secretary I have plenty to do, but I am 
considered a human being with an intellect and a nervous 
system, not a mere educational machine. And then I 
have such a delightful sense of superiority here," she added, 
smiling shly up at him. " I never knew before what an 
important person Woman is — with a capital W — or what 
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a thoroughly over-rated, played-out, inferior sort of crei^ 
ture man is nowadays. 1 wonder you are not ashamed to 
belong to such an effete sex, Mr. Clay. I am sure you 
would be if you heard Mrs. Macfiyer on the subject or 
read the letters connected with the ' Advance of Woman 
League.' I think you would feel a bit put down." 

"I daresay I should, but don't count too much on the 
suppression of our bullied sex, Miss Hepburn. Man is an 
elastic creature; he will spring up a^ain as often as he 
may be pushed down ; he may be imdergoing a deprecia- 
tion of value just now, but he will soon spring up again 
into the place he has always held, the &ont seat in 
creation." 

" He may do so a generation or two hence," said Eve, 
" but I assure you he is on his way to a decidedly back 
seat at present — in fact, I think he nas alreadv taken it." 

" You are confounding the abstract with the concrete. 
Miss Hepburn. Tou are taking an individual instance for 
a general rule — admit that you are thinking of our friend 
Macfiyer." 

They both laughed, and the relative positions of man 
and woman were forgotten. 

Harold possessed liimself of Eve's fan and fanned her 
lazily. The a^tated air set loose and wafted to him the 
fragrance of tne violets on her breast, sad through all its 
sweetness. In after years that subtle fra^ance never came 
to him without a memory of Eve. Which of us does not 

Eossess, buried in our heart's treasure-place, a remem- 
rance whose ghost rises and widks beside us at the scent 
of a flower, the soimd of a strain of music, the touch of a 
long-forgotten object. Our past seems dead, but it only 
sleeps. At a word or look it rises from the grave ; it loolis 
us in the face with haunting eyes, it tells us that there is 
no death, that eternity lies before us. 

" It seems strange that we should meet again, and here 
of aU places," said Harold, after a long luxurious silence. 
" It was on my way from Mrs. Macfiyer's house that I last 
saw you, over thirteen months ago. You were dressed in 
black, and you wore violets in your breast. The sim caught 
your hair under the black hat, and I thought " He 
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stopped. "Well, it doesn't matter what I thought — we 
have met again. We met like ships on the sea — 

'< * SMps that pass in the night and speak each other in passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence.' 

" Do you know these lines ? They are beautiful lines and 
the text of a beautiful book." 

" They are full of all the dreariness of life," said Eve 
dreamDy. For her there was no dreariness in life just 
then ; a full measure of happiness had come to her. " Life 
is not always dreary," she added; "sometimes the ships 
return, do they not ? " 

She looked up at him and met his eyes fixed on her 
with a look she could not understand. 

" It is sometimes better that they should never return," 
he said, almost in a whisper ; " darkness and silence are 
better than shipwreck." 

"Do you think so?" she answered. "Anything is 
better than darkness and silence. Better a dreadful fate 
than a dreary one." 

" Is that your creed ? " 

" Yes. I am such a lover of light and brightness and 
sound and bustle, all the joy and gladness of life, that it 
seems to me I would wiUingly shut my eyes to the future 
to secure a happy present." 

Harold turned a little pale. He read his fate and hers 
in her careless words. A sudden gleam seemed to unveil 
the future. He bent closer to her ; his handsome, eager 
face was very near hers. 

" And love ? " he said. " Do you not include love in the 
joy and gladness of life ? " 

" Love^is love to be met with nowadays ? " asked Eve, 
with a touch of sadness. 

"Yes," he answered, "love is still to be met with. It 
comes once in every life, but to some it comes too late." 

Her eyes met his half unwillingly, full of a sweet shyness 
that was only too fascinating to a man who was tottering 
on the edge of a precipice. He knew he ought to leave 
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her at once, but he could not ; some fatal impulse akin to 
wine or madness urged him on. 

" Love comes once in every life," he whispered. " Love 
came to me once and I did not know it, I was blind ; but 
to-night, to-ni^ht I see — I " 

A harsh, high voice close beside him interrupted the 
sentence. Mrs. Macflyer swept past in her clinging 
silks. 

" Supper," she said tersely. " If you want to get any 
take Miss Hepburn in at once. The animals have been 
roaring a good deal to-night, and that makes tliem 
himgry." 

The animals she alluded to streamed swiftly on the 
steps of Mrs. Macflyer. Harold awoke to the outer world, 
the light faded from his face, Mary reasserted her position 
as his wife. He rose. 

'' I am talking like a madman. Miss Hepburn," he said 
bitterly. ''Most men are fools and madmen, and they 
su£fer for it. Love is a beautiful thing, but sometimes it 
is contraband, and then it can prove on expensive luxury. 
Grod help the man to whom it comes too late ! " 

Eve looked up at him, blushing, bewildered, but 
strangely happy. She could not force her lips to speak, 
but her eyes spoke an unconscious language of their own, 
a language far too eloquent and impassioned for Harold's 
peace of mind. A sudden terrible sense of dreariness and 
failure swept over him ; the hopelessness of life, the sweet- 
ness of what might have been, and the sadness and mis- 
take of what was and must be, filled his soul as he looked 
into the troubled depths of Eve's betraying eyes. 

" I have puzzled you. Miss Hepburn," ne said gently ; 
"you don't understand me — I hardly understand my- 
self. It is late and I must go. My — " "My wife ex- 
pects me," he had meant to say, but the words refused 
to come. " I am expected at home," he ended lamely; 
" good-bye." 

He took her hand, dropped it quickly, and turned away 
without trusting himself to look at her eyes again ; he 
knew he should read there how gladly she would have 
had him stay. 
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Eve watched him forcing a laborious passage to the 
door, where he was pounced upon by Mrs. Macflyer. 

"How do you like my secretary?" she asked. "No 
need to ask, I think. What would Mrs. Clay say ? But 
Miss Hepburn is a very charming woman — she is much 
admired m my circle. Do you think her handsome ? " 

"Yes. Goodnight." 

And Harold at last made his way out of the stifling 
atmosphere of the drawing-room into the cool night air. 
Twelve o'clock was striking from a neighbouring spire — 
it was early for the Londoner, and Harold debated whether 
he should put in an hour or two at the Club. But he did 
not feel in the humour for cards or masculine gossip — ^he 
would go home. 

He walked quickly along the Outer Circle of the great 
silent Park ; the exercise was refreshing after. the heat and 
glare of Mrs. Macflyer's crowded rooms. Eve's face was 
before his eyes, her voice in his ears ; the air was pervaded 
by her and by that haunting scent of violets which seemed 
to belong to her. Fears and forebodings surrounded him 
— ^he tried to push them away, to stifle thought, but as he 
reached his own door, thought thrust itself upon him like 
a creditor. He paused for a moment, looking up at the 
dark sky with eyes that saw only the greater darkness of 
his own mental atmosphere. His course was plain enough : 
Eve was dangerous to him, in future he must avoid her. 
Had he the strength of mind to do so ? He was imhappy 
in his wife and his home, it was hard to give up the m- 
toxicating pleasure that Eve's society caused him. He 
shook himself impatiently at these disagreeable reflec- 
tions, opened the door noiselessly with his latch-key, and 
went upstairs. The house was dark and silent — Mary 
had gone to bed. She never sat up for her husband, as 
late nours did not suit her. The dark silence struck 
drearily upon Harold. He was selfish, like most of his 
sex; it would have been far more comfortable to find a 
prettily-shaded lamp in tte boudoir, a prettily tea-gowned 
wife in the arm-chair, and a prettily-served little meal 
on the table for a possibly supperless husband. 

*' I might just as well be a bacnelor for any comfort I have 

o 
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in my wife/' muttered Harold bitterly ; '' and it is for this 
travesty of a home that I have given up my liberty 
and lost the right to love the woman who was made 
for ma" 

He put on his slippers and went quietly upstairs ; Mary 
did not like to be awakened from her first sleep. He opened 
the bedroom door with a noiseless hand, and turned up 
the gas to a cautious height. Mary was fast asleep, breath- 
ing softlv and placidlv as a chilci Harold drew a chair 
to the bedside and looked long and sadly at his wife. 
How lovely she was ! Her beauty struck him with £resh 
force, seen in all the warm abandonment of sleep, im- 
masked by the chilliness that consciousness and his pre- 
sence drew over it. One arm was thrown above her head 
and the full sleeve had fallen back, showing the soft white 
flesh, hardly less white than the pillow which swelled 
around it. Her cheeks were flushed to their rarest, most 
transparent carmine, on which the long lashes lay like down. 
Her Hps were parted, a few soft rin^s of pale gold hair had 
strayed on to her neck; she looked like the creation of a 
poet's dream. He bent over her closer and closer till his 
breath stirred the dampened curls upon her forehead. 
She stirred imeasily. 

"My presence irks her even in her sleep," thought 
Harold. "What a lovely piece of womanhood she is; 
who would not envy the husband of such perfection, and 
yet who is less to be envied than I ? She is mine and yet 
not mine ; she is an enigma to me, I am a dread to her ; 
it was the grimmest irony of fate that tied us two together. 
Poor Mary ! " 

He leant nearer to her and brushed her cheek gently 
with his lips. 

" And yet I did love you, Mary," he murmured sadly, 
"and I would love you still if you would let me, and 
would love me too a uttle." 

Marv stirred again and opened her eyes ; she gazed at 
him, fflrst va^ely, then with tne glance of disapproval 
her eyes so olten wore when they looked at him. 

" How late you are, Harold," she said ; " please turn down 
the gas. Good night." 
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She turned away and closed her eyes again. No soft 
kiss, no loving word Harold sighed, his good resolutions 
were forgotten, and he gave himself up to thoughts of 
Eve, to memories of her charming, imperfect face, her 
passionate eyes, and all the warm attraction of her 
personality. 

As for Eve Hepburn she did not sleep that night : she 
slipped away from the drawing-room soon after Harold's 
departure, unable to endure any longer the strain of 
polite conversation. She ran up to her room, threw open 
the window, and leaning over the little balcony sat dream- 
ing. She did not try to juggle with her own feelings, to 
disguise them as this and as that. She loved this man, 
this comparative stranger of whom she knew next to 
nothing, loved him with the first absorbing love of a 

Eassionate, uncontrolled nature. She loved hun, she gave 
erself up to her love, she revelled in it, she was happy. 
She did not care who or what he was, whether he were 
good or bad — she loved him, and that was enough for 
her. Hour after hour she sat at the window, her face on 
her clasped hands, staring out over the dim mass of trees 
which was all that the faint starlight showed of Regent's 
Park. The sky was warming into sunrise before she found 
room in her heart for any thmg but her own strange, over- 
whelming feelings. Then came the question, did he love 
her ? Eve hid her blushing, happy face in her hands as 
she recalled his looks of last mght, his words, his eyes, 
more unguarded than his tongue. Yes, he loved her, or 
he soon would ; and even that fainter joy was happiness 
enough for poor Eve, the wild impulsive creature, bom to 
the deep joy and deeper sorrow that only a greatly-loving, 
passionate nature can feeL 

Poor Eve ! Had she been undeceived, had she learnt 
that the man she loved was severed from her irrevocably, 
that the gulf of marriage lay between her and him, a 
gulf that can only be crossed by a bridge of sin, she 
might have torn her love from her heart, she might have 
learnt to look upon him with the polite indifference which 
is the world's adaptation of "love your neighbour as 
yourself." 
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But no one undeceived her ; Mrs. Macflyer, in the midst 
of her busy life, had no time to give a thought even to 
such a handsome man as Harold. After that eventful 
evening Eve never heard his name, and much as she 
longed to question her Mend about him a great shyness 
restrained her. So the gates of her fool's paradise re- 
mained open, and Eve lived in those delightful precincts 
and was happy. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

** The wealthiest man among ub is the best." 

Maby was still unreconciled to her new home, which had 
never been home to her : she was lonely, for her brothers 
hated London and rarely came to see her, and she could 
not make friends with any of her husband's circle; she 
had not yet learnt how to help the poor personally when 
they are dirty and diseased, though, through the medium 
of others, she spent most of her large allowance upon 
them. Unhappily no child came to draw husband and 
wife together. Mary was not strong ; it seemed unlikely 
she would ever know the careful joys of motherhood 
This was a great blow to Harold : he loved children, the 
fairest spot in his heart was reserved for them ; a home 
without the sound of a child's voice and the patter of 
restless little feet was no home to him. Mary too loved 
children ; few childless women can be entirely happy, and, 
deep down in her heart, lay an aching wound that nothing 
could have healed but the touch of a baby's hand. 

Life in London was such a weariness to Mary that it 
was a relief to her to see even her brother Henry. She 
had never cared much for him before she married Harold, 
but when husband and wife care little for each other they 
are apt to exalt their own families to a height never 
dreamt of before. And so when Henry dropped in one 
afternoon, a week or two after that evening at the Mac- 
flyers', Mary received him almost with enthusiasm. She 
even went so far as to kiss the cheek he hastily averted 
on divining her purpose. The Uptons were not a kissing 
family. 

"iLullo, Mary, what's up?" was his greeting. "You 
never used to be so eflFusively affectionate. 'Absence 
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makes the heart/ &o. — or your devotion to Harold opens 
your heart to everyone else, eh ? *' 

Mary winced a fittle. 

" But I don't wonder at your being glad to see anyone 
in this beastly hole ; London isn't fit to live in now. It 
wasn't bad when I was twenty, but it's unbearable now- 
a-days." 

"I thought London had improved so much," said 
matter-of-fact Mary. " It must really be a much better 
place to live in than it was ten years ago." 

Henry looked at his sister comically. 

" I suppose you were always old, Mary," he said ; " some 
people are bom old, and they remain so to the end of the 
chapter." 

"1 don't know what you are talking about," said Mary 
impatiently. 

"Don't you? I suppose if I had been always old 
London would be much the same as it was ten years ago," 
remarked Henry, a little sadly. " I should have thought 
it just as much of a hole as I do now. Well, where's 
Harold?" 

" In his study, I believe." 

" I want to see him. I've something to tell you both — 
splendid news ! Go and rout him out of his den." 

Mary went reluctantly ; she did not care for Harold's 
study. Henry lighted his inevitable pipe and made a tour 
of the room. 

"Vile set of pictures — dingy thin^l Wonder what 

nle want witn pictures — only spoil the wall paper," 
led Henry, imconsciously enimciating an ultra-sesthetic 
sentiment. 

Mary entered her husband's den with lagging steps. 
He did not hear her ; he was sitting at his d€»k, out not 
writing — ^his chin was resting on his hands, he was in a 
brown study. 

" Harold," said Mary. 

He did not hear her. Mary was irritated ; she had no 
sympathy with brown studies ; no one iq her family ever 
indulged in such a thing. It was the Upton code that if 
a man did not answer when he was spoken to, he waa 
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either deaf or in need of a kicking. And Harold was not 
deaf — the inference was obvious. Mary went forward and 
looked over her husband's shoulder. 

" Is that you, Mary ? " he asked, without moving. " This 
is a surprise ; you don't often favour my sanctum with a 
visit." 

" And you would rather I never did, I suppose.'' 

" Don't put words into my mouth. I am quite capable 
of speaking for myself when necessary." 

A photograph was lying on Harold s desk ; it was at the 
photograph he had been looking when he failed to hear 
his wue. He had bought it that morning in the Strand, 
for the sake of a faiut resemblance to Eve. 

"Who is that person?" inquired Mary, with some 
natural asperity. 

"An actress," he answered calmly; *'Miss Flossie 
Vandeleur — ^rather taking little thing, isn't she ? Would 
you like to see her to-night in * Little Don Caesar' and 
tights?" 

" I would rather not," a look of icy contempt settling 
like winter over her features. " I don't care for actresses." 

" You prefer actors ? Most women do, my dear. Very 
natural. And now, is there anything I can do for you ? " 

" Henry is here — he wants to see you." 

Harold rose with some alacrity. 

" Henry 1 — ^he's the best of your family. I was very 
much bored ; Henry will be refreshing. Where is he ? " 

" In the dming-room." 

" Why not in your boudoir ? " 

" I won't have smoke in there, and Henry is disagreeable 
without a pipe." 

" You might say half-a-dozen pipes." 

Henry jumped up as his brother-iu-law entered, and 
shook hands cordially. 

" I've got a splendid bit of news for you," he said eagerly ; 
"sure you haven't heard it? Hasn't Marmaduke men- 
tioned it ? Or the old governor ? Haven't they written 
to you about it, Mary ? " 

" It's a long time since I heard from home," said Mary. 
" I haven't the least idea what your news is." 
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"Thenrilexribdeit" 

"Out with it, Harry." 

Henry filled his pipe afresh. 

"Well, I've struck oil — I've got a fortune," he said, 
savouring deliciously the surprise of his listeners. 

" A fortune ! Where from ? Have things looked up in 
the manufacturing line ? " 

" Not they ! Trade is vile as usual No ; it's my poor 
despised one himdred acres in Cornwall — they've turned 
Tip trumps! Blessings on my godmother's gnost! Tin, 
if^you please — a splendid mine on my land. Mackenzie 
— ^you Know my friend Mackenzie? — quite a capitalist 
and a very decent fellow ; he's going to work it for me 
and all that sort of thing, and I shall get thousands a 
year out of it. Good, isn't it ? " 

" Splendid," said Harold—" if it lasts." 

"I am so glad," murmured Mary. "Now the Grant- 
Shooters will ask you to dinner. 

"They have done so already," answered Henry dryly; 
"likewise the Hyphen-Brownes." 

"Didvoiiffo?'^ 

" To tne Bfyphen-Brownes ? Yes, just to see how much 
the ice had melted. By Jove, it was a complete thaw! 
Mabel — she's not a bad-looking girl in spite of the long 
chronicle of county balls which announce her age— was 
particularly a£fable. I took her in to dinner, and she 
was really quite marked in her attentions. I felt shy, 
and if I had been Marmaduke I should have fled. Not 
having Marmaduke's over-strained notions of his own 
attractions, I stood my ground, and even turned over the 
leaves for her (in the wrong place) when she sang. She 
sings imcommonly weU. The dinner was last week, and 
yesterday I had a letter from Mrs. H.-B. asking if she 
might bring her girls to see my place to-morrow; so long 
since they were there, so many improvements, so very 
interesting, such a very great treat for her dear girls, &c. 
&c. — ^you know the old lady's style, Mary, when she's got 
a favour to ask " 

"Take care, my dear fellow," said Harold solenmly; 
" be careful, or some day you will wake as from a fevered 
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dream and find that Mrs. Hyphen-Browne has married 
you to Mabel." 

"Upon my word, I believe she'll try to!" laughed 
Henry. "Well, this time IVe eluded her, for I shall 
write to-dajjr to say that I'm awfully sorry-^business, all 
that sort of rot; and this afternoon I'm off t6 Cornwall. 
You see the Hyphen-Browne family has a passion for 
tin; it would almost sell its collective soul to have a 
niine of it." 

"Well, won't you make an effort and gratify the 
famUy?" 

"Not I! If I married one of those Hyphen-Browne 
girls I should have the whole out-at-elbows lot hanging 
round my neck. Besides, Mabel is not my style — there's 
metal more attractive." 

" You prefer Miss Maybury ? " 

Henry coloured a little. 

"Yes, I prefer Miss Maybury," and then quickly 
changing the subject : " Have you seen that fellow Hor- 
ton lately?" 

A sudden colour came to Mary's cheeks. " No ; is he 
— is he in London ? " she asked. 

" Will be soon, I think. Last time I fell over him he 
said he had some accounts to show you, Harold." 

" Ah, yes — by the way, how is Horton getting on ? " 

" Oh, as poor as ever ! " said Henry carelessly ; " and he 
looks awfully ill. A very decent chap in his own peculiar 
way. I fancy he's working himself to death — seems queer 
too, changed in some way, but no doubt that's all from 
too much work and too little food." 

" Too little food ! " The tears started to Mary's eyes ; 
she clasped her hands nervously. " Oh, surely, Henry, you 
don't mean that ! He — ^he gets enough to eat surely." 

"Of course he does, you tender-hearted little goose," 
said Harold kindly. " Henry is merely up to his usual 
tricks of exaggeration. Horton's all right. A curate gets 
something to live on, you know, and his sister is quite 
clever enough to make some money for herself. If you 
still have any doubts, send your friend Rosy a cheque when- 
ever you like, and she'll soon manage to feed him up." 
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Presently Heniy rose to go. 

" Well, good-bye, Mary ; good-bye, Harold. I must be 
oiF. No, I can't stop to lunch ; thanks — ^lots of business 
up Holbom way. When are you off to foreign climes? 
I suppose you can't stand London now for more than a 
week or two ? " 

"No, we are going to Homburg soon," said Harold, 
glancing at Mary, wno turned away and, taking up a 
book, began turnmg the pages absently. 

" Wish you joy — ^Homburg's a beastly hole ! All those 
foreign places are vile ! " was Henry's parting shaft as he 
left me room. 

Harold tossed his half-smoked cheroot into the grate, 
and took up a book in his turn ; but he did not read a 
word — his thoughts were £eu* away. It was more than a 
week since that evenii]^ at the Macflyers', and Harold 
had not attempted to deceive himsel£ He had known 
tor some time before meeting Eve that he had ceased to 
love his wife ; now he was fuUjr aware that to that passive 
misfortune he had added the sin of a very active love for 
another woman. But he had not as yet yielded to temp- 
tation. Intensely though he longed to see Eve again, he 
had resisted the impulse which perpetually urged him to 
haunt Regent's Park ; and he tbrew all his energies into 
the endeavour to get himself and MaJT out of England 
for a time. Homburg, Harold had decided, was the place 
to go to ; the gaiety of that favoured spot would help to 
cast Eve out of his heart. If he could manage to get up 
a passion for one or two pretty women (pretty women are 
always to be found at Homburg), why, so much the better. 
Any form of distraction would be good for him at the 
present juncture. But, unfortunately, Mary resisted the 
scheme. She did not want to go to Homburg ; she pined 
for Uppaway. 

Harold turned over leaf after leaf of his book with an 
ostentatious flip, then he threw it down and rushed 
desperately into the subject he had at heart. 

"Look here, Mary, shall you be ready to start next 
week?" 

Mary gave a little jump and dropped her book. 
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"Start! Where for?" 

" For Homburg, of course." 

" But I don't want to go, Harold ; I don't want to go ! " 

"Not to please me?" 

" Why should it please you ? " 

"That's a woman's argument — so I'll give you a 
woman's answer: it pleases me because it does please 
me." 

"Don't be silly, Harold." 

"Am I silly for speaking like a woman? You are 
iving away your sex. Come now, what day shall we 

? Wednesday week? Wednesday is a good central 
day." 

" I won't go on Wednesday ! " cried Mary. 

"Then Thursday?" 

"I won't go on any day. Oh, Harold, take me to 
Uppaway ; I want to go to Uppaway ! " 

"1 can't stand Uppaway !" said Harold, almost roughly. 
" Its deadly dulness would drive me back to— would drive 
me out of my mind ! " 

" Then let me go without you." 

" No, no, I won't be left alone !" 

Mary laughed. 

"You won't be left alone ! Why, you talk like a little 
child." 

" I wish I felt like one," said he. " Mary, I wish to God 
we had a little child of our own, then I — I wouldn't want 
to go to Homburff. I might even go to Uppaway with 
you ; we — we might even be happy together.' 

Mary turned a little pale. 

"It's no use wishing," she said, her voice cold and 
hard with the effort she made to steady it. "We have 
no child, and we are not happy. I — 1 don't care for 
children." 

" Well, I do," said Harold, unconscious how deeply he 
had woimded poor Mary, " I do, and — well, as you say, it's 
no use talking about it. And now, Mary, for this once 
you must do as I wish and come to Homburg. I am not 
a tyrannical husband — I try to make you happy " 

" Homburg will make me miserable," murmured Mary. 
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"Well, then, I can't help it, yo u must be miserable. 
To-day's Monday; we start on Wednesday week — ^seven 
days to get any extra things you may want. If that's not 
enough time we can stop a week or two in Paris. There, 
that's all settled." 

Mary made no answer. She could see that Harold was 
determined, and she submitted ; but her husband did not 
find her submission a comfortable thing to live with for 
the next few days, and many a time did he regret the 
virtue which was driving him out of England and away 
from Eve. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Deliver us from evil, let us pray." 

"Got any breakfast for me, Mary?" asked Harold, 
sauntering carelessly into the dining-room one morning 
a few days later witn an open letter m his hand. It was 
ten o'clock. Mary had finished her breakfast nearly two 
hours ago, and she looked at Harold with all the severe 
contempt an early riser feels for the fleshly wretch who 
prefers warm blankets to morning dew. 

" I suppose Elizabeth is keeping something hot for you. 
Why don't you breakfast in bed? It would be less 
trouble for the servants." 

" My dear, I don't like crumbs in the bed-clothes." 

" Then why don't you get up in reasonable time ? " 

" Nothing to do. One can till Time more comfortably 
in bed than anvwhere else — if I got up, he would kill me. 
What on eartn do you do with yourself, Mary, during 
those two long extra hours of morning that you attain so 
painfully? You can't occupy yourself the entire time 
with reflecting on your own superiority — what do 
you do?" 

" I make up my accounts." 

"What an imnecessary pain! What's the good of 
accounts to people like ourselves? We can't spend all 
we have — there's no one to leave it to, no chick, nor child, 
more's the pity — why think about it ? " 

" I make up mj own accounts," said Mary, with a little 
harsh note ojf pam in her voice. " We have no child to 
leave our money too, but there are the poor — ^I consider 
them my children." 

" Yes, and I see that in spite of all I give you, jou still 
persist in skimping your todet, and dressing as sunply as 
though we had only a hundred- a year between us." 

221 
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"I don't care for dress, Harold, you know that; it 
would make me miserable to spend tmree hundred a year 
on my clothes when there are so many people starving. 
I give away all I can spare." 

"Well, it's very good of you, my darling, only don't 
forget I have a weakness for pretty clothes on pretty 
women. By-the-by, here's a letter you had better read 
It's from Roger Horton." 

Mary started, and a soft colour came into the cheeks 
that a London Season had slightly blanched. 

" Roger Horton I What is ne writing about ? " 

'' Read and see — his letter is a little incoherent — ^what 
do you make of it ? " 

" He says he will be here at four this afternoon to see 
you," said Mary, after perusing the letter with knitted 
Drows. 

" Tes, I gather he wants to go through some accoimts 
relating to that money he was to spend on the poor, but 
if his accounts are as mvolved as his letter, I shall never 
make them out. What do you make of that sentence 
now ? " reading over Mary's shoulder : " * I have taken 
great pains with these accoimts, but somehow the devil 
has got into them too. He knows you don't believe in 

him, which has made him eager to meddle ' And 

there, you see, he has left off abruptly, and put his pen 
through the whole sentence ; queer, isn't it ? He doesn't 
drink, I suppose ? " 

"Drink! Mr. Horton drink!" Mary turned great 
eyes of reproof upon the impious inquirer. 

" Sorry to asperse your idol, but there must be some- 
thing a uttle wrong with him." 

" He is joking, I expect Shall you be in, Harold, when 
he comes ? " 

"No, not till five or six — keep him till I return. By- 
the-by, have you forgotten it's your birthday to-day— 
the seventeentn of July ? " 

" No, I hadn't forgotten, but I thought you had." 

" Not at all, I've brought you a present," and he slipped 
a beautiful diamond ring on Mary's slim white finger. 
" Do you like it, dearest ? " 
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" Yes, it is lovely ! Thank you, Harold, you are very 
good to me." 

" And will you rive me a kiss ? " leaning over her with 
a pleading look in nis handsome ejes. 

She rose obediently, stood on tiptoe, and kissed him, a 
slow, leisurely, unenthusiastic kiss. 

"Rather a refrigerated caress," he remarked; "your 
kisses want warming up a little — lukewarm kisses are 
indigestible." 

" Well, you asked for it," said she, looking down at the 
sparkling diamonds on her finger. " Look, Harold, what 
lovely colours these stones show ! Oh dear, I am afraid 
they cost a lot of money. Why didn't you give me the 
money instead of the ring ? And then I could have given 
it to the poor." 

" You cure a satisfactory person to give presents to, Mary, 
I must say. Now, I know plenty of women who would 
not only have jumped for joy, but givep me real warm 
kisses for that ring. 

Maiy's &ce stiffened. 

" Why didn't you give it to one of them then ? " 

" Would you rather I had ? " 

" Of course, if you prefer other women's kisses." 

"Did I say that? You are womanly enough in un- 
reason, I will rive you that credit, M«ry. Well, good-bye 
— ^tell Horton 1 shall be in by six, and keep him to (Unner 
if you can. I am off to the Club.*' 

Harold gone, Mary took up her basket of mending 
and threaded her needle, but the needle did not move 
very rapidly; presently it was idle altogether, and Mary 
sat still, looking down at the ring sparkling upon her 
finger. She was thinking, and her thoughts were not 
cheerful ones, for a tear rolled down her cheek to her 
hand, and added one more diamond to the galaxy already 
there. 

"What a mistake my marriage was," she thought 
miserably ; " how could I ever have thought I could be 
happy as his wife ? He doesn't understand me — he never 
will imderstand me." 

Mary had never troubled to inquire whether she her- 
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self iinderstood her husband, but that, of cgurse, was a 
detail 

At half-past three Mary went up to her rooni and 
dressed with unusual care. She gave no particular 
reason to herself for doing so, but she could not help 
being conscious, as she put on a lovely clinging gown of 
white crepon, that Roger had always liked her to wear 
white. 

" Lilies should always wear their white livery," he had 
once said ; " white souls in white garments — ^you should 
never wear anvthing but white. Miss Upton." 

She remembered the exact words, and the look which 
had accompanied them. 

" But is my soul still white ? " thought Mary, with a 
keen touch of pain. ''Has not association with Harold 
blackened it almost to the colour of his own ? Oh, how 
can I live with a sinner and remain unspotted ?" 

And then her^ thoughts went back again to Roger. 
" You should never wear anything but white, Miss 
Upton." ' ♦ 

The gentle voice,»with itis slow whimsical inflection, was 
in her ears — the tears started to her eyes. She wiped 
them away and looked at herself in the glass with an 
earnest, alinost anxious scrutiny. Roger would soon be 
here; would he thioic: her changed? He had not seen 
her since the day, the unfortimate day, thought Mair, 
when she had married Harold. Was sne much altered ? 
Did she look older, sadder ? But the scrutiny was 
satisfactory, and Mary turned from the glass with a smile. 
The unusual brilliancy of c<Jloiu" that excitement had 
brought to her cheeks perfected her beauty, and lent it 
the vibrating interest of emotion that it did not alwajrs 
possess. The clock struck four as she went into her 
boudoir ; Mary had been half-an-hour over her toilet. 

A few moments later the bell rang, and the next 
moment Roger Horton was ushered in. 

Mary's heart beat as she took his extended hand. It 
was so long since they had met I Eleven long months of 
married life, months that were as years, gaped between 
them — how strange it seemed to meet again I 
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" How do you do, Mr. Horton ? " 

Familiarly commonplace the words were, but her voice 
sounded strangely in ner ears. He answered confusedly, 
and the hand which held hers trembled, and then released 
it with curious abruptness. She looked up, surprised, 
into his face, and the agitation she read there made her 
vaguely nervous and alarmed. There was something 
strange about the gentle face — there were new lines 
aroimd the lips, he was very pale, and the eyes, which she 
remembered so steadfast and earnest, had a curious, 
shifting, puzzled look of painful questioning. 

" Oh, Mr. Horton, how ill you look," she cried. ** What 
is it ? What has happened ? " 

He passed his hand over his forehead, and moved his 
dry lips once or twice before he could speak. 

"I — I am (juite well," he answered, and now she 
noticed that his voice too had changed and become 
strangely hesitating and unsteady. "1 — I am a little 
overworked — that's all, Mrs. Clay." 

He winced a little as he spoke her new*name, and Mary 
blushed, conscious of a strange sensation en hearing that 
new name from Koger's lips. They were, silent, stealing 
surreptitious dances at each other, each avoiding the 
other s eyes. The silence began to weigh upon Mary like 
lead ; it seemed impossible to oreak it ; her brain was olank 
of all conversational ideas. 

" How is your sister ? " she asked at last. 

" My sister ? My sister ? " said he, with an air of be- 
wilderment. " Oh, you mean Rosy. She is very well" 

" And the parish — the poor — ^your work ? " 

" My work ? Oh yes, my work." 

He laughed, and the laugh seemed out of place. 
Silence feU again upon them. Once more Mary racked 
her brains for some subject which would not at once 
fall to the ground. At last the sight of a large bunch 
of white roses in Roger's hand came to her assistance. 

" What lovely roses ! Did you bring them from dear 
old Middleminster ? " 

"Yes, from Rosy's rose-tree — you remember? I — I 
brought them for you. It is your birthday, you know. I 

p 
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always brought you some of our white roses on your 
birthday." 

Mary coloured with pleasure, her eyes ^ew bright. 

" Oh, thank you ! " she cried. " How kmd of jjrou ! All 
the way from Middleminster ! Oh, how I shaU value 
them!" 

" I fear they are faded and tired." 

" Not to my eyes." 

She took tne roses, la;png them caressingly against her 
cheek, smelling them daintuy, touching them with tender 
fingers. 

" Oh, the lovely roses ! The dear lovely roses 1 Oh 
look, Mr. Horton, aren't they beautiful! How I love 
roses!" 

" Yes, 1 remembered that," he said slowly. " I forget a 
good many things now, but I — I remember — ^your birth- 
day and your — ^your love of roses." 

Mary was still toying with the white blossoms: she 
held them to her cheek, then brushed the delicate petals 
with her lips. It was the action of a coquette, but there 
was no coquetry in Mary ; the action simply followed her 
joy in the flowers and the happiness which pervaded her. 
itoger watched the beautiful woman in a passion of love 
ana admiration. The intoxication of her presence was 
mounting to his brain. His eyes dwelt hungrily on the 
pure, perfect outlines of her mce; he had starved for a 
sight of her — he could not look at her enough. Mary 
was conscious of his eager gaze, and her heart fluttered 
and the pink roses in her cheeks deepened into transparent 
carmine ; her eyes shone, she felt more alive, more excit- 
edly happy than she had for many months. Another 
long silence fell upon them and weighed heavily on Mary. 
Roger, leaning forward with his long thin hands clasped 
round one knee, his haggard face alight with love, nis 
eyes devouring Mary, was hardly conscious of anything 
but the joy of being with her agam. 

" Tell me what you have been doing all this time," she 
said at last. 

" Nothing," he answered dreamily, " only waiting — ^wait- 
ing and longing " 
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**Wliat for? A living? Harold has promised to do 
his best " 

" No, no, no," he cried, with sudden energy — "never !" 

His eyes were on fire, his chest heaved. Mary looked 
at him in amazement but with some fear, and Roger 
calmed himself at once. 

" I have never thanked you for all the money you send 
me for my poor," he said. " All Middleminster has cause 
to— to bless you." 

" It is not my money, you know — it is my husband's." 

He gave a uttle shiver, and the glow faded from his 
face, leaving it white and old. 

" Yes, your husband's. You are very happy, Mary ? " 

She was sUent, her eyes feU. 

" Tell me," he insisted ; " tell me, are you happy ? " 

"Yes, yes, of course!" frightened at his msistence. 
" Why should I not be happy ? I have the power to do 
good, the power to help you in your work — God's work 
— that alone should make me happy. You — ^you told me 
that once when I hesitated as to what path I should 
take." 

" Did I ? Did I tell you that ? " he stammered thickly. 

"Yes." 

" And you — did that — did that decide you ? " 

" Yes, your words decided me : if you had not 
spoken " 

She paused, and he rose abruptly to his feet and walked 
to the window. 

"Do you — do you like London?" he asked, after a 
moment or two of sUence, stUl standing by the window, 
one large hand resting heavily on the sul. 

" No, I shall never like London. Harold wishes to take 
me to Homburg, but I would much rather go home — to 
my people — it is such a long time since I left Uppaway." 

" Then why don't you ^o to Uppaway ? " 

" Oh, Harold is so anxious to go to Homburg ; we are 

foLng next week," said Mary quickly. " He won't go to 
Ippaway with me, and he won't let me go without hun — 
he says he wants me." 

" Of course he wants you," said the curate hoarsely ; 
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''when a man marries a white angel, doesn't he always 
want her with him ? She is his heaven." 

" Harold doesn't like angels," said Mary. " He doesn't 
believe in them, you know, and he doesn't believe in 
heaven either. I can't understand why he won't let me 
go without himu I think it is imreasonable." 

She felt this inexplicable behaviour of Harold's such a 
grievance that she could not forbear airing it. 

" Your husband does not like Uppaway ? " 

" No, I think he hates it." 

" Just as you hate London ? Perhaps it's natural for a 
Londoner to dislike the country." 

" But only for a few weeks ! How can he mind that ? " 

" I hate tne country," said Roger. 

Mary opened her great eyes. 

"Since when?" 

" Since your marriage." 

She gasped. 

" Why ? You always loved the country, just as I do." 

"Did I? I loved other things too then," said Roger, 
with that curious, slow, thick utterance of his; "now I 
hate — I hate most things." 

" You ! " cried Mary. " Why, you always seemed to us to 
love all things and hate nothing — ^you never spoke unkindly 
to anybody, you loved even the greatest sinner " 

" That's all changed now — I have learned to hate ; and 
above all men I hate — I hate " 

He paused, as though unable to proceed, his voice 
choked in his throat. Mary watched him in a surprise 
that was full of an intense and tender pity. What ailed 
him ? Why did he look at her like that ? Those were 
not Roger's eyes, they were the eyes of some poor hunted 
wretch, wandering through a blmd maze of bewildering 
despair and pain. She had never seen such a look, ana 
she trembled before it. 

" When will — ^when will Clay be in ? " asked Roger at 
last, turning his eyes away from Mary with an eflFort. 

"Not till six o'clock." 

"And it's five now — a whole hour — an hour of '' 

He pressed his hand to his forehead. 
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" But you will wait for him, won't you ? Dine with us 
— an hour is not very long to wait " 

"No, no, don't tempt me — don't let me see a devil 
behind your lovely face. I often see devils now, but I 
don't want to bring them near you." 

He rose and paced excitedly up and down the room ; 
his speech had become more laboured and difficult. 

Mary looked at him trembling, in speechless alarm. 

"You are ill, I am sure," she said, and her voice 
quivered. Roger paused in his walk and stood still; 
Mary saw his ups moving — his face was white, and great 
drops stood upon his forehead. He took up his broad- 
brimmed hat, opened his mouth to speak, paused, fixed his 
eyes upon the beautiful head of Christ which hung upon 
the wall, and at last spoke, slowly and with difficulty. 

" I — I — ^you are right — I am not well ; not well enough 
to wait for — ^for your husband. Good-bye." 

He did not take her hand ; without looking at her, he 
left the room, and Mary heard his heavy step stumbling 
down the stairs ; then the haH door closed with a thud. 

The room seemed very empty and desolate. Mary 
looked about her with a curious feeling that things had 
altered — she half expected to see new objects around her; 
she did not realise that some subtle alchemv of change 
was working in herself. She looked untU she only saw 
through a mist of tears; her heart was beating, her 
cheeks were flushed, her breath came unsteadily. 

" He looks very Ul," she whispered ; " I can't bear to see 
my friends look ill — it makes me wretched," and a sob 
rose in her throat. Her eyes fell upon the roses, lying 
forgotten on the table. She took them up and leant her 
hot cheek against the cool white petals — a little dreamy 
smile played on her lips. By some unacknowledged con- 
nection of thought her eyes wandered from the roses to 
the ring on the hand which held them. She started, 
dropped the roses, and going quickly to the book-shelf 
took down an old, shabbily-bound Bible. 

When Harold returned at six o'clock Mary was still 
reading, but the flush had not left her cheeks and hex 
eyes were wet. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

. ** To-day thon wilt not see him, nor to-morrow." 

HoMBUBQ was not a succesa At first, in spite of herself, 
Mary was amused ; but she soon tired of the place, and, 
once the novelty had worn off, she learnt to hate Horn burg 
with its fashionable dresses, its bands, and its undeniable 
frivolity. And she was lonely there: it happened that 
there were a good many pretty and amusing women at 
Hombur^ that autumn, and Harold naturally gravitated 
in their direction. The husbands of these ladies admired 
Mrs. Clay, and would willingly have imdertaken to amuse 
her, but Mary neither imderstood nor cared for flirtation, 
and her cold gravity soon chilled them. 

" Take me home, Harold," she said, after nearly a couple 
of months of tolerable amusement to him and mtolerable 
weariness to her ; " I want to go home." 

" Home ? Your home should be where I am," said he, 
with unpardonable sententiousness. 

"There is too much of Mrs. White and Madame de 
Polisson in your idea of home," she answered. "Take 
me to Unpaway." 

Harola felt strongly disinclined to leave Homburg for 
the vicinity of Midaleminster, but when he saw the tears 
in his wife's beautiful eyes he was melted, and gave a 
gracious consent. 

"When Uppaway becomes a little too much for me, 
Mary, I can leave you there and go back to London for a 
spelt" 

Harold had noticed in the fashionable papers that Mrs. 
Macflyer was enjoying a few weeks of leisure up the Thames, 
so he could safely return to London, secure from any 
chance of meeting Eve. But Mary was not destined to go 

880 
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to Uppaway tnat year. Her father wrote on receiving the 
announcement of the Clays' projected visit that scarlet 
fever was raging in the parisn. Of course he would be 
delighted to have his daughter, but would she care to 
come under such circiunstances ? 

" That puts an end to it, of course," said Harold, with a 
sigh of relief, and feeling that Providence had personally 
interfered on his behau. " I can't possibly allow you to 
go into a hot-bed of scarlet fever." 

Mary bit her lips to keep back a little sob of disappoint- 
ment. 

'" Never mind, dear, we shall leave here to-morrow, and 
as you don't ]jke London, we shall have a fortnight at 
Como. Won't that please you, darling ? " 

Marv tried to smile, but the smile was a pitiful failure. 
She felt sick for Uppaway and its familiar faces. 

" I want to go to Uppaway, Harold," she murmured. 

"But you see we can't go there," argued Harold 
patiently, "and you don't like London, so Italy seems 
our only resource. Try and make the best of it ; you've 
had twenty years of Uppaway — I should have thought that 
would have been a sufficient dose for anybody." 

" I love Uppaway," said she, " and I hate travelling. I 
hate foreign food and foreign people and foreign languages. 
I think 1 would rather die in England than five abroad." 

" You are very insular, my dear. I am sorry, but I really 
can't allow you to die of fever at Uppaway, though I be- 
lieve you hanker after it, so we shall be on to-morrow to 
the lakes, and then so back to London." 

Mary shuddered, but the next day they started. 

The Clays returned to London in September. Harold 
would gladly have stayed longer on the Continent, but 
this time Mary was obdurate; even London was prefer- 
able to any foreign country. In September London is 
dull, and time hung heavy on Harold's haoids, even with 
the constant resource of the Club. He found it harder 
and harder to banish the memory of Eve; he discovered 
that it is one thing to put temptation from one, and 
another to cease tninking of tnat temptation. Eve 
haunted him; her bewitching face was always before 
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him, her voice rang constantly in his ears. Harold had 
made very good resolutions, but it is harder to be good 
than the untempted can realise, and sometimes chance 
puts a spoke in the wheel of the most virtuous intentions. 

One afternoon as Harold was sauntering down Regent 
Street, lazilv and listlessly glancing alternately at pretty 
faces and alluring shop wmaows, he became awane that a 
tall figure in black, topped by a gorgeous head of coppery 
hair, was pausing outside Liberty's attractively-draped 
windowa Instinctively he paused too, and looked until 
the profile was revealed to him ; the beating of his heart 
told him who it was. Tes, it was Eve, pale and sad, 
changed from the bright creature of a few months a£^o, 
but still Eve, the Eve he loved. For one moment uie 
impulse to speak to her was almost too strong to resist ; 
the next, he pulled himself together, and prepared to 
pass on. But it was too late — that instant's pause of irre- 
solution had been fatal. Eve turned, saw him, and with 
a bright smile which transformed her face, " How do you 
do, Mr. Clay ? " she said. 

Harold, as a well-bred man, could not refuse to see the 
out-stretched hand, nor could he conceal the joy which 
leapt into his own face, answering the happy change in 
hers. In a moment he was walking by Eve's side down 
the crowded street, happy, iatoxicated by her presence, 
already reckless of consequences, feeling himself impelled 
by the strong hand of fate, a mere straw on the waters of 
destiny. 

" I thought you were at Maidenhead," said Harold. 

" So I was — yesterday, but the Cause — ^Woman en rrvasse 
— has dragged Mrs. Macflver up to London again, and I 
follow as the comet's tail. I don't think the Cause will 
let her go for some time, so I must resign myself to 
London in September." 

" You prefer the Thames ? " 

" Of course I do ; don't you ?" 

" Not at this moment. Yesterday the river was a de- 
lightful place ; to-day I prefer Regent Street." 

Eve blushed a Uttle, and shot a shy sidelong look at 
him from under her long black lashes. 
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" And where have you been, Mr. Clay ?" 

'• At Homburff.'' 

" Travelling about agwn. Happy man ! " 

" Homburg was not very blissfm. What brings you in 
this direction to-day, Miss Hepburn ? " 

** Business." 

" Connected with Woman ? " 

" Yes, very much so, most feminine business — no less 
a matter than the selection of ribbons to match Mrs. 
Macflyer's new evening frock" 

" Does she make a lady's-maid of you then ? " asked 
Harold, disgusted. 

" Oh, I don't mind in the least ! I enjoy it. The next 
best thing to choosing ribbons for myself is to choose 
them for somebody else. At all events I see the pretty 
things even if I can't wear them." 

" Y ou are fond of pretty things ? " 

" I love them ! Am I not a woman ? " 

''A woman who needs pretty things less than most 
women." 

" I beg your pardon, you are quite wrong there," she 
answered brightly ; " I am one of those people who are 
supposed to pay for dressing. I assure you a pretty 
dress and a becoming hat make all the difference in 
my appearance." 

" I can't imagine a more becoming hat than the one 
you are wearing now," said Harold, glancing at her with 
eyes which said so much more than his words that Eve 
blushed again. 

"My old black straw! Men never know what's what 
in hats." 

" Men always know what's what in faces," he answered 
quickly, and Eve was silent, a little embarrassed. 

"You will let me see you home?" asked Harold 
presentljr. 

" Yes, if you wish," she answered almost timidly, " but 
don't let me take you out of your way." 

" I have no way, just at present, so your way shall be 
myway." 

They walked on in silence across the Park, but it was 
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a happy silence, and each felt that the other was content^ 
for love walked with them and strewed their path with 
roses. Eye did not know that those roses were illicit, 
and Harold recklessly ignored the fact 

" Won't you come in and have some tea ? " asked Eve 
shyly, as they reached the great white house in the Park, 
and paused outside the imposing gates. 

" Not now," answered Harold hastUy ; " I must hurry 
back — I have an engagement." 

" An engagement ? I thought " 

"Yes, 1 had forgotten. In your society I fear I for- 
get — a good many things." 

Eye blushed and hela out her hand. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Clay." 

" But I ^all meet you again ? " he murmured, retain- 
ing her hand and gazing into her face with eyes whose 
passion made hers fall. 

" London is such a large place ; I — I doubt " 

"But I must see you again!" he cried. "You don't 
know how empty my life is, how desolate, how — ^you are 
fond of Regent's Park; do you often walk there ? " 

" I am very busy in the mornings," answered Eve. 

" But in the afternoons ? " 

She was silent, the colour flowing in and out of her 
cheeks, the hand he stUl held trembhng. 

"You are sometimes to be found in Regeiit's Park?" 
he insisted. 

" Yes — sometimes," she answered at last; and then she 
snatched (somewhat tardily) her hand from his and fled 
quickly, in at the gate and up the avenue. Harold turned 
away, his heart on fire, every scruple thrown to the winds, 
his conscience dulled, his wise resolves forgotten. 

" I could have given her up if I had never met her 
again," he thought, "but now, now that fate has once 
more brought us together, I cannot; I am not strong 
enough to go on resisting the devU — especially when 
he takes the shape of a womaa" 

A man is only as strong as he thinks he is, so when 
Harold thought his strength had gone, he ceased to 
resist his weakness. 
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That meeting was the first of many others. Fate 
would have it so— that was how Harola put it; but it 
cannot be denied that Harold made his own fate, while 
Eve, loving and ignorant, went blindly forward to meet 
hers. Miss Hepburn, as Mrs. Macflyer's secretary, was 
a busy woman, but even busy women must have occa- 
sional recreation and fresh air, and Eve found both in 
Regent's Park. She usually found Harold there also; 
he loved that neighbourhood, he would declare, and 
Eve did not notice the peculiarity of such tastes in 
one of a class that usually speaks of the vicinity of 
Regent's Park as " the suburbs," and, knowing no reason 
why Harold Clay should not love herseK as well as the 
neighbourhood, gave up her whole being to the intoxica- 
tion of her passion. It soon became only too natural 
that Harold should appear daily in the Park at the hour 
at which Miss Hepburn took her walk, and it was not 
long before it was an understood thing that the good-bye 
with which they parted meant only au revoir imtil to- 
morrow. With every meeting, Harold's passion for Eve 
grew stronger, his sense of duty and honour weaker. He 
had not the courage to tell Miss Hepburn that he was 
deceiving her, that the love he could not disguise was 
an insult to her. He- hated himself for his weakness, 
he dinned into his own ears a dozen times a day that 
he was doing an irreparable injury to the woman who 
loved him and the wife he had once loved, but he 
could not tear himself away from the siren's fascinating 
presence. 

Eve, meanwhile, untormented by knowledge, too happy 
to feel any doubts or fears, had become a radiant creature. 
She was so transfigured by love and happiness, so changed 
from her old self of a few weeks ago, that at last even Mrs. 
Macflyer noticed and wondered at the change. Corinna 
was too deeply absorbed in Woman as a Cause and in the 
abstract to pay much Attention to any particular woman 
who might be under her very nose ; but after a time even 
her preoccupied mind became alive to the fact that her 
secretary had become a glorified and also an extremely 
absent-minded young woman. Perhaps it was the sudden 
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development of this latter quality that aroused Mrs. 
Macflyer's suspicions ; she was nerself of strictly business 
habits, and Eve's curious lapses of memory and strange 
inattention to correspondence connected with '' the Cause" 
annoyed Corinna excessively. 

It was a bleak afternoon in November, and Eve, her 
day's work hurried through or put aside, ran upstairs to 
dress for her usual walk. Her hands trembled as she 
buttoned her jacket and poised her black hat on her piles 
of gorgeous hair. She knotted the long feather boa loosely 
round her throat and fastened a large bimch of violets at 
her breast, then paused for a moment to survey herself 
critically in the glass. There was bright colour in her 
cheeks and lips, happiness in the eyes that love had made 
dark and sorL She smiled at the charming face, and 
then ran downstairs, impatient to be with Harold, grudg- 
ing even those few moments spent on her adominent. 
In the hall she met Mrs. Macflyer, just alighted from her 
carriage. 

" WQiere are you off to. Eve ? " asked Corinna, detaining 
her secretary as she would have passed. 

"For my usual walk," Eve answered, chafing at the 
delay. 

Mrs. Macflyer looked with a suspicion that had been 
growing in her mind for some days at Miss Hepburn's 
radiant face and happy eyes. 

" Where are you gomg ? " 

"Oh, anywhere," stammered Eve, dropping her eyes. 
" London is a large place ; there are plenty of walks to be 
found." 

" With a friend, I suppose ? " said Mrs. Macflyer sharply. 

Eve looked down again and blushed scarlet. With a 
sudden kindly impulse Mrs. Macflyer laid her hand on 
the girl's arm and arew her into the library. 

"Eve," she said, "you are concealing something from 
me, and as a woman of the world I Imow that conceal- 
ment is dangerous. You have not many friends in London, 
I know, you are young and very attractive, your position 
is a perilous one — be careful. It is my business in life 
to look after the Cause of Woman — ^you are a woman, so 
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I ought to look after you. But I can't unless you help 
me ; it is more difficult to look after an individual woman 
tlian a whole Cause. Won't you tell me your secret, 
Eve? Don't be angry at the word — ^it simply means 
something that other people don't know, and I don't 
know what has come lately into your life — though, of 
course, I can guess. You have taken lately to blushing. 
Eve, to smiling over your own thoughts, and to forgetting 
everything I tell you. Well, that sort of thing usually 
means a man — and men are dangerous. I know them ; 
the heart of man is desperately wicked. I haven't 
lived with one for twelve years without finding that out, 
although Johnnie is quite a good specimen of his bad 
sex. Now, can't you tell me what all this means ? " 

" I — ^I have nothing to tell," stammered Eve, flushing 
painfuUy; she was angry, and yet grateful for the elder 
woman's kindly interest. 

Mrs. Macflyer's sharp eyes softened as she looked at the 
girl's bent head and hot cheeks. She touched her hand 
Kindly. 

" Well, well, I won't force your confidence, but — ^but be 
on your guard, remember that all men are scoimdrels." 

Eve smiled through the hot tears which had rushed to 
her eyes. 

"I — I don't think they are aU scoundrels," she said 
softly. "I — I hope not; and when there is anything to 
tell I — I will come to you at once, for you are very kind 
to me." 

She took Corinna's thin little hand and held it for a 
moment, then went swiftly out, her erect figure drooping 
a little, all her happiness dashed by the cold light of 
judgment. Mrs. Macflyer looked after her and shook her 



" I don't Uke it at all, Johnnie," she said to her hus- 
band, who happened to saimter in just then. 

" Don't like what, my dear ? " 

" This change in Eve Hepburn. She is in love, any fool 
con see that ; and probably the man is a scoundrel — they 
all are." 

Mr. Macflyer shook his mild head deprecatingly. 
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" Not all, my love, do you think ? " 

"Nearly all ; and this man poor Eve has picked up I 
am certam is a villain. If he's in love with her, why 
doesn't he come here and make love to her openly ? Why 
doesn't he come to me — or to you even — and ask for her ? 
She is quite alone; we stand in lieu of parents to her. 
What does he mean by meeting her clandestinely like 
this ? She's gone to meet him now, I'll take my oath of 
that." 

"Very probably, my dear," murmured her husband; 
" the clanaestinity adds to the charm of the meeting." 

" I don't like it," said Corinna. 

" And yet you uphold the rights of women, my love " 

" Yes, their rights, but these sort of meetings usually 
end in wrongs; you are a man of the world and you 
ouffht to know that, Johnnie. Besides, I advocate women's 
rights in the abstract ; they are very different in the con- 
crete, and when the woman happens to be under one's 
own roof and one's own protection " 

"Quite so — very true," murmured the submissive 
Johmiie ; " very weU put, my dear." 

Mrs. Macflyer swept him with a contemptuous glance 
and trailed her flowing silk skirts to the hall door. 

" I am going for a walk," she said ; " I want a breath of 
fresh air — and I don't want you," as Johnnie followed her. 
"Good-bye." 

She walked slowly down the steps, the marvellous 
plumes and ribbons which constituted her bonnet waving 
wildly in the keen November air ; then, after a moment's 
deliberation, she took the same path that Eve Hepburn 
had taken five minutes before. 

Meanwhile Eve made her way slowly through the Park; 
the elasticity had left her step, the colour had abandoned 
her cheek. Mrs. Macflyer's words had greatly troubled 
her ; she felt humiliated. For the first time a doubt of 
Harold came into her mind ; for the first time she blamed 
him. It was his fault that she had suffered this humilia- 
tion. Mrs. Macflyer had thought it necessary to warn her 
— her, Eve Hepburn, as though she were an ignorant 
schoolgirl ! Her conduct was misconstrued, her position 
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considered dangerous. Eve's cheeks flushed crimson, hot 
tears of anger and shame started to her eyes, and it was 
he who had exposed her to this ! Doubts crowded into 
her mind ; why did he meet her day after day, and yet 
never come openly to visit her at the Macflyers' ? He 
loved her, she was sure of that, but why dia he never 
tell her so plainly ? Was he playing with her ? Eve's 
cheeks grew pale, her very heart grew cold. She paused 
and gazed about her. She had reached the Ornamental 
Water — ^it looked dull and grey as her own thoughts ; the 
trees were leafless, the bare branches shivered against a 
cold leaden sky ; the little toy islands lay upon the sad 
grey water like blurred heaps oi withered leaves. Withered 
leaves were all aroimd her, her feet sank iq them, dank 
and sodden; the whole air was full of their pungent 
deathly smelL Eve shivered and turned away — she would 
go back, she would not meet him, she had been wrong 
ever to have met him. And yet she hesitated ; she tried 
to walk away, but something stronger than pride dragged 
her back, and as her imwiQmg feet lingered, a quick step 
sounded behind her and the voice she loved said plead- 
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lou are not going away. Miss Hepburn? I have 
waited here in the damp and the dead leaves for such a 
time on the chance of seeing you." 

Harold took her hand as he spoke, his handsome eyes 
looked fondly down at her, and all her doubts and fears 
fled. Poor foolish Eve ! He drew her trembling hand on 
his arm, and through all his reckless passion came a touch 
of compimction. She loved him so much, and he was 
deceiving her so terribly ! He was silent for a moment, 
looking at her downcast face, which flushed under his 
eyes. 

"Why are you so late?" he said. "It will soon be 
dark." 

" I was detained," she faltered. 

"And something has annoyed you — don't deny it, an 
unnecessary falsehood is an error ; something has annoyed 
you very much. Do you think I can't read your face ? 
I know every trick of your eyes and lips, and what I don't 
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know I can guess — ^I can guess what tears those eyes 
could shed, what kisses those lips could giva" 

Eve drew away from him a little. 

'' Don't speak to me like that/' she said. 

"Why not? Is it wrong to speak of kisses in the 
abstract ? I suppose you kiss vour mother — mayn't I be 
allowed to envy your mother ? ' 

She winced and drew farther away from him. 

" Good-bye," she said coldly, " I am going homa You 
have taught me that I ought never to have come ; I sup- 
pose I have given you the right to speak like this, but 
you shall not have the opportuni^ agam." 

Her coldness set him on fira He did what he had never 
meant to do ; he said what he had never meant to say. 
He caught her hands in both his. 

"No, I won't let you go!" he cried. "Forgive me; I 
have wounded you, I have made you suffer, but you must 
forgive me. I — ^sometimes I don t know what 1 am say- 
ing. Eve, my dearest, you must make some allowance 
for me. I am a desperate man — a man tempted b^ond 
all power to resist. 1 can't help loving you. Eve — Eve, I 
can t help it ! I — I do love you — God help me, I love 
you!" 

He dropped her hands and held her only with his 
eyes — eyes full of love and passion, and yet a prayer for 
pardon. 

" You — ^you love me ? " faltered Eve. 

She had hardly noticed his ambiguous words, the 
wildness of his tone — she only knew that he loved her, 
that he had told her so at last. She was dazed with 
emotion and happiness; the whole beautiful glorified 
world danced around her; she leant against a tree for 
support, she could hardly stand ; her heart was beating, 
her eyes were dim. . . . And it was at this moment that 
Mrs. Macflyer, by one of those disagreeable chances that 
do sometimes occur in this objectionable world, came fiill 
upon Eve and Harold. 

Mrs. Macflyer's sharp eyes took in the whole situation 
at a glance ; she lookea from Harold, his words of love still 
warm upon his lips, to Eve, blushing, shyly happy, and 
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she guessed something of what had happened. " Just the 
sort of thing I had imagined," thought Corinna. " Oh, the 
villain! The handsome, heartless villain! Whv can't 
these married men be branded with the brand oi matri- 
mony!" And she broke in mercilessly upon the two, 
who had not heard her approach. 

" How do you do, Mr. Clay ? What ages it is since I've 
seen you ! " 

Harold started and turned a white face upon her, then 
recovering the aplomb of a man of the world, shook 
hands witn a smile and murmured a politeness. 

" You here. Eve ? " went on Mrs. Miicflyer ; " won't you 
catch cold standing about in the damp ? " 

Eve smiled vaguely, too happy to feel even disconcerted. 
Her smile touched Mrs. Macflyer's worldly heart and 
made it ache for the misery she was about to inflict ; but 
she knew what her duty was, and was determined to do it 
before it was too late. 

She turned to Harold, summoning her brief society 
smile with an effort. 

** WeU, good-bye, Mr. Clay ; it's too damp for me here. 
By the way, how is Mrs. Clay ? " 

" She is very well," murmured Harold, with dry lips. He 
knew what was coming, and stole a furtive glance at Eve 
with miserable eyes. He felt a mad impulse to take her 
in his arms and fly, before the fatal words were spoken. 

"Well, do come to my next evening and brmg your 
wife " — very loudly and distinctly ; " I really enjoy looking 
at a beautiful woman now and again. Tell me when she's 
coming and I'll turn on some clericals — we mustn't shock 
her too much," and Mrs. Macflyer walked swiftly away 
without a glance at Eve. She had thrown her bomb, but 
she did not wish to see the poor victim bleed. 

Eve stood and stared at Harold, her warm young life 
suddenly turned to stone. "And bring your wife" — 
the words rang in her ears with intolerable shrillness — 
each word a blow. She held out her hands piteously to 
Harold for support. 

" Your wife ? she gasped ; " it's, a mistake — tell me it's 
not true." 
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He was silent; his white face and trembling lips s{>oke 
as plainly as his silence, and Eve's arms fell to her sides 
agam. She tried to raise her head, to turn steadily and 
proudly away ; but her limbs seemed weighted with lead, 
everything whirled dizzily aroimd her. She could see 
notliW; she tried to grope her way blindly through a 
wall of rushing water that pressed upon her nearer and 
nearer — and then even her love ana her misery faded 
away and she knew nothing more. 

When she came to herself Eve was in Harold's arms, 
his startled voice was in her ears. 

"Eve, Eve, my darling, I have killed you! Eve, for 
Qod's sake open your eyes! Tell me you forgive 
me!" 

For a moment Eve lay quiet in his arms, weak and 
happy, too numbed to feel the blow that had struck her 
down. Then suddenly, as memory and strength returned, 
she started from his embrace and pushed him away with 
horror. 

"Don't touch me!" she gasped; "don't touch me! 
How dare you come near me ! Go back to your wife ! " 

He let her go and watched her pitifully, remorsefully. 
She staggered to a bench near by and clung to it, turning 
her dilated eyes upon him. 

"I know I am an abject villain," he said, "but I love 
you, Eve. I think I must have loved you from the first 
moment I saw you — before — before I was fool enough to 
marry Mary. And then when I met you again at the 
Macrfyers' I— I saw — I thought you cared a little for me, 
and I was so lonely and wretched I covMn't give up your 
love, and after that it grew worse and worse. I resolved 
a thousand times that I would undeceive you, but I 
couldn't — oh. Eve, I couldn't ! If Mary — if my wife had 
been different " 

Eve looked up quickly. 

" Don't — don't abuse your wife ; she is as miserable as 
lam." 

He laughed bitterly. 

" You are quite mistaken. She doesn't love me — she 
never loved me. God knows why she married me. I 
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swear tx) you, Eve, that if Mary had loved me I would 
never have betrayed her love." 

" You did not mind betraying mine," said Eve. 

He himg his head, then went on brokenly — 

" I was so unhappy — ^you were my only sunshine, Eve, 
I couldn't give you up. You don't know what the temp- 
tation was to a lonely man. I am not a saint ; a saint 
might have read the love in your eyes and then dashed 
it out, but I am a man, and I love you with all that's best 
and worst in my nature." 

There was a silence; only the grey water plashed gently 
against the toy islands and the bare branches shuddered 
in the chilly air. Eve shivered. 

"I am going home," she said; "the Park gates will be 
closed. No, I won't take your arm — I am quite strong now." 

They walked on in silence, the Park keeper bid them a 
^ruff good night, and the gates closed behind them. Eve 
felt it was her paradise she had left behind — now the 
angel with the flaming sword guarded the entrance ; never 
more could her careless feet stray among the roses ; the 
gates were closed on her for ever. 

At last Harold broke the silence. 

" Eve, I can't let you go like this — won't you speak to 
me ? Won't you forgive me ? " 

"No!" she answered hotly; he could see her black- 
rimmed eyes flash in the lamp-light. " I will never forgive 
you ! You have broken my heart, ruined my life — how 
can I forgive you ? " 

"And yet you loved me. Eve," he pleaded; "has your 
love gone so soon ? " 

She faced him suddenly, her fine figure drawn up to its 
full height, panting, quivering. 

" Every word you say is an insult to me ! " she cried. 
" What right have you to talk of my love ? But I am 
not going to deny it. I did love you — I do love you — I 
shall always love you. I am not ashamed of it. It's a sin 
to love you, but it's not my sin — it's yours. You made 
me love you, you took pains to teach me. If vou had 
told me the truth that first night at the Macflyers , I could 
have conquered my feelings. My pride, my self-respect 
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would have forbidden me to love another woman's hus- 
band. It would have been so easy then for you to speak, 
but it amused you to pass as an unmarried man, it gave 
zest to the flirtation, and you spoke to me — ^you looked at 
me — as though you — ^you 

Her voice faltered and broke as her thoughts went back 
to that happy evening when she had first vaguely felt 
that Harold loved her. She recovered herself quickly. 

" You tried to make me love you by every means in 
your power, although you knew it could only end in 
misery to me, and I — I believed you, and I gave you my 
whole heart. I gave you a woman's first love, and you 
played with it, and gave me in return, what? A love 
that was an insult and a degradation, a love that belonged 
to another woman. Oh, cruel — cruel! Cruel to your 
wife and cruel to me ! I believed you, I trusted you — oh, 
how could you deceive me so terribly ? " 

Eve broke down there and covered her face with her 
hands ; she sobbed stormily for a few moments, the short, 
dry sobs of a misery that is too new and too deep for the 
relief of tears. Harold looked at her miserably : he would 
have given years of his life to take her in nis arms, to 
kiss and corofort her, but she was as far away from him 
in her anger and despair as though no love united 
them. 

"Every word you say is true," ho said brokenly. "I 
don't deserve that you should spare me, but — but try and 
remember that I am suffering too." 

She looked at him quickly, and the haggard misery of 
his face went to her heart ; her anger melted dangerously. 
In her great love, she went to him and took his hand m 
hers. 

" Harold, Harold, don't look like that : I was harsh and 
cruel, wasn't I ? I forgive you, indeed I forgive you." 

Great tears weUed up in her eyes and ran slowly down 
her cheeks. She looked piteously up at him, all her 
anger gone, a weak, loving woman, worn out with the 
strain of warring feelings, more weak and defenceless now 
than if she had never found the relief of anger. With a 
sudden passionate impulse Harold clasped her in his 
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arms, kissing her white face with incoherent words of 
love. Eve tried to push him away, but the effort was a 
feeble one, her strength had gone. 

" Harold," she pleaded faintly, " for God's sake let me 
go. I — ^I am so weak ; be brave — be strong for us both. 
1 ou have broken my heart — don't kill my soul ! Harold, 
remember your wife — your wife ! " 

And even in that moment of passion and temptation 
a memory of Mary's pure saintly face flitted before 
Harold's eyes. Was he so bad as this ? Was he villain 
enough to betray his wife, and ruin the woman who 
trusted him ? ELe had never considered himself a bad 
man; what devil was urging him to become one? It 
was a moment of strong temptation ; the woman he loved 
lay in his arms ; he knew she could not resist him, if he 
called she would follow. On one side lay a life of warm 
happiness with the woman who loved him, on the other 
a bleak, chilly existence with the wife to whom he was 
bound. It was a choice between sunshine or a Scotch 
mist. 

And yet Harold had strength enough to choose the 
latter. A little moan of misery and weakness broke from 
Eve's white lips, and the piteous sound roused all that 
was best in him. He could not take advantage of her 
misery and helplessness. He put her gently away from 
him. 

"Good-bye, Eve," he said hoarsely, "good-bye, love, 
good-bye, happiness. It is good-bye for ever, or else — 
God help us both if we should ever meet again ! " 

The darkness closed upon him, and Eve was left alone. 
Mechanically she went home, slowly and heavily, totter- 
ing, almost railing. 

Mrs. Macflyer came out anxiously to meet her unfor- 
tunate secretary. 

"Thank goodness you've come home. Eve! I have 
been waiting and waiting. I ought never to have left 

you." 

Eve could not answer ; she was past unnecessary speech, 
almost past motion. Mrs. Macflyer gave a little cry as 
she saw the girl's face — it had grown old in an hour. 
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" Eve^ you are ill — ^let me come up with you." 

" No, no — alone — I must be alone," stammered Eve. 

Mrs. Macflyer watched her stagger blindly and feebly 
up the stairs, then turned away with a shrug of her thin 
shoulders. " Poor girl ! Poor fool ! No man is worth such 
grief as that I " 

Four or five hours later, Corinna was outside Miss Hep- 
bum's door, asking anxiously if she were better. Would 
she have some soup? Would she have tea? Would 
she 

Much to her surprise the door opened, and Eve ap- 
peared on the threshold. Her miserable face was white 
and weary, but hard and cold as a mask, bearing no sign 
of tears. 

"Come in, Mrs. Macflyer," she said, "come and sit 
down ; I want to talk to you." 

She drew forward a cnair for the astonished Corinna, 
and stood calm and composed beside her. 

" You know my secret now," she said, with a wretched 
little smile, " and I know you will never betray it, but I 
want your promise." 

" Of course I promise," said Mrs. Macflyer, " and what's 
more, I'll keep the promise, and the secret. But do sit 
down. Eve ; you are not fit to stand" 

" I prefer standing. You have been very kind to me, 
Mrs. Macflyer. I want to thank you for — ^for telling me — 
and — I want you to *' 

She turned her face away for a moment, then went on 
in the same calm, weary voice — 

" I daresay you are surprised at my speaking to you 
about this— i am surprised myself — but all the pride in 
me seems dead; some day perhaps it will come to Kfe 
again, but meanwhile I Tmust speak to you. I want you 
to tell me aU you know about — about Mr. Clay — and his 
wife ; don't conceal anything from me. Tell me all you 
know. I want to hear — I Tnust hear " 

Her voice grew harsh, her lips quivered convulsively. 

" Of course I will tell you all I know ; it's not much," 
said Corinna. 

" Go on, please." 
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Eve locked her hands together, and paced slowly up 
and down the room. 

" I think I first met Harold Clay some six years ago," 
began Mrs. Macflyer ; " he was a handsome man, a very 
popular man, and he often came here. He is a man who 
(jfrom what I gather from my husband, whose knowledge 
of his feUow-men is intimate and a trifle shocking) has 
loved and been loved by many women, but has never 
been guUty of a thoroughly dishonourable action, accord- 
ing to a man's readii^ of the word 'dishonourable,' 
and they use a different dictionary from ours, my dear. 
He has never wronged an orphan, or run away with a 
dear friend's wife — that sort of thing, you know. He's a 
very fascinating fellow. Eve, and a mscinating man is as 
dai^erous to himself as to others. Women go out of 
their way to faU in love with him, and what is a handsome 
man to do when a foolish woman loses her way for love of 
him ? The least he can do is to put her on the wrong 
path, or show her a short cut to the Divorce Court. Well, 
well, I am wandering from the point. Harold Clay might 
have done well for himself, married a title and an en- 
cumbered estate — all that sort of thing — ^if only he had 
had money, but he was abominably badly off, son of a 
country parson, what can you expect? So Harold re- 
mained merely an agreeable incident in London society, 
a good man for a dance, an admirable fetch and carry for 
a married lady, but a sadly dangerous and ineligible 
acquaintance for the mother of marriageable daughters, 
till suddenly, presto ! the grey coat in Tmich fortune had 
wrapped him blew inside out, and showed a golden 
lining ! A distant cousin very kindly died and left him 
eight thousand a year and a furnished house in South 
Audley Street. There was Harold Clay, handsome, fasci- 
nating, popular, and rich! The world was at his feet. 
Now was the moment for a titled wife with a gallery of 
ancestors; his past poverty, his many faults, all would 
have been forgiven and forgotten, but no ! What did the 
fool do ? He went off to one of those miserable, behind- 
hand, Grod-forsaken,clergy-haimted cathedral towns,lost his 
head at the sight of a beautiful face, married Mary Upton 
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in a few weeks, and has now started repenting it for the 
rest of his life!" 

Eve moistened her dry lips and locked her hands tighter 
together. 

" Tell me about her," she said ; " tell me all about her — 
quick — is she very beautiful ? " 

" My poor Eve, I wish I could say she was ugly, I know 
what a comfort that would be to you. And yet I don't 
know. Perhaps it will comfort you more to know that 
she is beautiful She is the lovehest creature I have ever 
seen, but I don't care for lovely creatures who are simply 
that and nothing more. This one is insipid to a degree — 
hoTTiie, saintly, pious, everything that a man like Harold 
would most disuke. Women have no business to be saints, 
it's not their line; or, if they a/re saints, they shouldn't 
marry. No man wants a camellia for a wife — a white, 
scentless piece of perfection that any one can imitate in 
turnip or white paper. No, a man prefers something 
more like a rose, a thing with scent and colour and a 
few thorns. / know what men are. They are an over- 
rated sex, but they have the sense to prefer a rose to a 
camellia. 

"Poor Harold! I am sorry for him. I fancy he has 
been an excellent husband to his saintly wife, but I have 
no doubt he shocks her at every turn. / shocked her, my 
dear ! But of course it's Harold's fault ; he had no busi- 
ness to marry an ignorant country girl of twenty, he, a 
man of the world, with the past of a man of the world. Of 
course she is shocked, ana of course he is surprised that 
she is shocked. You know what men are. They go 
through the best (or the worst) part of their lives with 
their nands more or less stained, and because they wash 
them on their wedding day they think their wives ought 
to be satisfied and not think about the dirty water." 

Eve shivered and grew whiter. Every word Corinna said 
galled a bleeding woimd and caused an intolerable smart. 
The coarse directness of the worldly woman's words struck 
her like so many blows. 

Gorinna's sharp eyes read something of Eve's feelings. 

"You don't like the way I put things," she said. 
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rising. "Well, you are not in a mood to like anythiag 
to-night — except a dose of laudanum." 

Eve smiled drearily. 

" Yes ; laudanum — prussic acid — sleep — forgetfiilness — 
death — that is all I want." 

"Oh, my dear, you must wait for your *alL' Every- 
thing comes to him who knows how to wait. Death is 
the hardest thing to wait for, but he comes at last — that 
knowledge is worth living for. Well, good night, Eve. 
Keep a brave heart — no, nonsense ! Courage won't help 
you; nothing can help you but time and callousness, 
tray for a heart of stone. Eve. Face your Gorgon, turn 
to stone, and you will soon live down your trouble and 
enjoy vour dinner." 

Connna rustled out, and Eve was left alone with the 
shattered fragments of her golden dream. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" I know a wench of excellent discourse, 
Pretty and witty; wild, and yet, too, gentle.** 

The winter passed very slowly. Harold, now that every- 
thing was over between himself and Eve, found life an 
intense weariness. He longed for the sight of her face and 
the sound of her voice; and when he thought that his whole 
existence must be passed without either sight or sound of 
her, the future seemed almost unbearable. Gradually, as 
the days went on, the sharp pain of parting settled down 
into a dull ache which did not interfere with any of the 
functions of life, but took the sunshine and the zest out 
of everything. He had not thought himseK capable of 
loving any woman as he loved Eve, and yet he still re- 
tained sufficient affection for his wife to be hurt by her 
increasing coldness. 

The advent of Henry Upton on yet another visit to the 
London he professed to abominate at last alleviated the 
tedium of a Ute-dr-tite between two alienated people. 

" Can jovl put me up for a few days ? " asked Henry, 
walking m one morning with his bag in his hand. 

" My dear fellow, we can not only put you up, but put 
up with you," cried Harold, with alacrity. " Mary and I 
are boring each other very much just now." 

" Any K)ol can see that, ' answered Henry, with his usual 
frankness ; " I think it's awful rot that people should have 
to go on living together when things nave got to such a 
pass that it takes away their appetite to sit opposite each 
other at meals." 

Harold flushed a little, Mary's mouth drew itself into a 
chilly line. 

" We don't do very much sitting opposite each other," 
she said. " Harold is usually at his Club." 

260 
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" He must be hard driven to take refuge there ! Clubs 
are beastly holes — I would as soon put in my time at a 
boys' school, and that's saying a great deal." 

" What brings you to London ? " asked Harold, passing 
his brother-in-law the matches he was vainly searching 
for in his pocket. 

" Oh, I don't know — nothing particular — a few dances 
on I promised to look in at. Beastly things, dances ; still, 
I've let myself in for them." 

" You know you will enjoy them when you get there," 
said Mary; "you always do." 

" Depends upon the girls I get hold of. Usually all the 
decent girls are snapped up and I have to dance with the 
uninteresting ones.' 

" Is Miss Maybury in town ? " asked Harold. 

Henry blushed c^uite boyishly. 

" Well, yes, I beheve she is — up for April and May." 

" Ah — I congratulate you, my dear fellow." 

" She is a good dancer, ana she's promised me a few 
waltzes." 

"Ah " Harold laughed, and Mary smiled a little 

joyless smile. 

" Has Mrs. Hyphen-Browne still hopes of securing you 
and the tin-mine ? " asked Harold. 

" Yes, I'm afraid so ; coldness seems to have no effect 
upon a woman in pursuit of tin." 

" Why don't you quench Mabel and her mother alto- 
gether by presenting them to a rival and favoured 
claimant ? " 

Henry's sharply-cut features softened surprisingly. 

"Perhaps I shall some day: the fact is when — when 
one's in earnest about a thing, one's afraid to try one's 
luck. I haven't got Marmaduie's confidence." 

There was a gentle knock at the door, and Montgomery 
slid into the room with an air of apologising for not 
making use of the keyhole. 

"A telegram, sir," presenting Harold with an orange 
envelope on a silver salver. 

Harold tore the envelope open and read the contents. 

" No answer, Montgomery. Mary, the Mater's ill — I 
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must ^o to Stoneford at once. Henry, you can find your 
way through the pathless forest of Bradshaw — find me 
the first tram I can catch." 

" I'll go and put your things up," said Mary, who was 
indefatigable in the performance of certain cut and dried 
wifely duties. 

Henry turned over the leaves of the Bradshaw, then 
glanced at the clock. 

" It's past twelve now — ^here's your best train ; one ten 
from Victoria." 

" Then I'll be ofiF in five minutes. It's lucky you are 
here, Henry; you can look after Mary — she isn't very 
lively just now. I daresay it'll do her good to have me 
away a little while. Take her to the theatre once or twice." 

"Mary doesn't approve of theatres." 

" Try and persuade her ; I daresay you could get her to 
go to ' The Gondoliers ' — she's fond oi music, and Gilbert's 
wit is too fine and delicate to shock even poor particular 
little Mary. Try and brighten her up a little — I would 
give a good deal to see her look happier." 

"AU right, I'll take her." 

" Your portmanteau's ready," said Mary, entering, " and 
will you take some sandwiches ? " 

"No, no, sandwiches choke me! Get me a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit." 

" I wish you weren't so fond of drinking," said Mary 
gravely, as she obediently brought the decanter. 

Harold laughed. 

" My dear Mary, you can't accuse me of drinking to 
excess!" 

" I think it's vulgar to drink at all." 

"Well, a little wine warms one's heart; it would be 
good for you, Mary. Travelling's detestable work and 
cold comfort even in April — that glass of sherry has quite 
braced me up. Besides, you know, it doesn't exactly 
cheer a man to hear that his mother is seriously ill, and 
sherry is distinctly consolatory. Now I must be off"! 
Good-bye, Mary," with a hurried kiss : " to-day is Monday. 
I shall be back to dinner on Thursday unless I wire to 
the contrary." 
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When Harold reached Stoneford and his father's vicar- 
age he found his mother much better than he expected, 
and on Tuesday the doctor gave such a favourable accoimt 
of his patient that Harold, finding Stoneford intolerably 
dull and a sick-room very depressmg, decided to return a 
day sooner than he had intended. Accordingly Wednesday 
afternoon found him comfortably ensconced in the first- 
class carriage he had taken to since his access to fortune. 
He got out at Victoria and made his way towards the 
telegraph office, meaning to wire to Marv that he would 
be home for dinner. Suddenly, as his oroad shoulders 
pushed their way through the crowd, a hand was laid on 
his arm, a pretty face looked into his own, and a shrill 
voice suggestive of music-halls cried — 

" Hullo, Harold, old man 1 Where have you dropped 
from ? Stop a bit ; you must spare a few minutes for 
an old friena." 

Harold halted and stared at the pretty painted face. 

"Don't you remember me? Oh, Harold! fickleness, 
thy name is man! Prudence! Little Prue — Prudence 
Virtue." 

" Little Prudence Virtue ! Of course it is ! Where can 
my eyes have been ? " 

"On some other woman, I imagine, if you are at all 
what you used to be," she said coofly. 

"To tell the truth, you've laid the paint on a little 
thicker since I saw you last," laughed Harold, " and there 
seems to me a slight alteration in the colour of your 
hair." 

" To be sure ; my hair follows the fashion, and as for 
the paint, well, I'm five years older than when last we 
met, and when one's own red goes, one must try some- 
body else's rouge. Oh, I know it's shocking to dye one's 
hair and paint one's cheeks, but virtue is not my strong 
point. I've got it in my name — and there's an end of it. 
V irtue doesn t pay, you know ; it doesn't buy one sealskin 
jackets and broughams and diamonds. Some girls are 
lucky enough to nave both — virtue and diamonds ; but 
I wasn't born with a silver spoon in my mouth, and I've 
never come in for a fortune — like you. I suppose you 
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are married and virtuous now. Never mind ; your wife's 
not here, is she ? " 

"No." 

"Then, for auld lang ^rne, you must come and dine 
with me. I've got a joDy little shanty at St. John's Wood 
— fallen on my feet, haven't I ? The other girls always 
used to caJl me a little cat, you know. Come along, you 
TTiTist dine with me, and then go to the theatre ; I'na not 
acting just now, so I'm having a gay time. I'll take no 
deniiu, dear boy," as Harold attempted to excuse himself; 
" it's no use saying you can't come, I see you are lying ; 
men always lie to women like me, so I've learned to de- 
tect them. You can spare the time perfectly, and also 
the money for a hansom, as I've forgotten to order my 
brougham. Where do you think I've been to-day ? " 

" Can't imagine." 

" Into the country to see my old father and mother and 
my little crippled brother. The old people have got an 
awfully comfortable cottf^e now, and little Ben is learn- 
ing the organ, and so happy. Do you know, Harold, they 
think no end of me, and Ben prays for me every night of 
his life. They — they think I'm at the head of a milSnery 
establishment in the city, and they are no end proud of 
their daughter who's 'in business.' I sometimes think 
there must be some good in me, because father and 
mother and Ben are so iond of me." 

She turned her big bright eyes on Harold, and he saw 
that they were full of tears. 

" You see, a few years ago they were nearly starving, 
so they do find it rather a nice change to be comfortable 
now. And I've bought an annuity for all three. I am 
pretty flush just now ; but some day I shall end in the 
Workhouse or the Thames, so I thought I had better 
make hay while the sun shone." Then with a complete 
change of tone : " I hear you are rolling in riches now — 
is that true?" 

" Yes ; I've got enough money to waste." 

" Well, come along — ^you are coming, aren't you ? " 

" I'll come and see the house, but I must go home to 
dinner." 
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" We'll discuss that later. Here's a hansom," and she 
hailed it. " Come, jump in." 

So, reflecting that by-and-by there would be plenty of 
time to telegraph to Mary, Harold did jump in. 

Miss Virtue's house was a very charming little abode, 
and Harold enjoyed a delicious cup of tea. Miss Virtue's 
conversation was racy and amusing, and Harold had been 
very dull for a long time. He was easily enough persuaded 
to stay to dinner. The dinner was better than the tea, and 
the wines eclipsed the dinner. 

" I see you naven't forgotten your taste for good wines," 
said Miss Virtue, leaning back in her chair after dessert 
and puffing luxurious uttle curls of smoke out of her 
pretty red lips. " This Tokay is from Reggie's own cellar 
(Lord AlpiDgton, you know) ; his father was a wine mer- 
chant, and Reggie inherits his wines and his taste. Now, 
IVe finished my cigarette, and it's time to be ofE Harold, 
help me on with my cloak, like a good fellow ; the brougham 
will be round in a minute, and Reggie will be waiting and 
fuming at the Savoy." 

" I snail be de trop" protested Harold. 

" Not at all — he's got the stage-box — lots of room, and 
there'll be some other girls and a man or two." 

" But how can I go to the theatre without a dress suit 
and retain any self-respect ? " 

" Leave your self-respect behind then ; you'll be better 
company without it." 

" But I shall be crowding you " 

" The more the merrier. Uome, in for a penny in for a 
pound. The theatre will be no end of a joke, and then 
you must come on with us to Reggie's supper-party — 
stunning champagne." 

" You seem to forget I am married. Prudence ; married 
men don't go to champagne suppers." 

" Don't they ? You'll meet a tew to-night. Why, there's 
a Lady Alpington!" — and Miss Virtue laughed loudly. 
"Yes, and Reggie's wife is a pretty woman too — much 
prettier than I am. There's no accounting for tastes. 
Do you mean to say you've never forgotten you are a 
married man ? Nonsense ! If you hadn't forgotten it a 
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good many times this evening, you wouldn't have had 
dinner with me. Why, I'll bet you a pony that you 
weren't married long before you were head over ears in 
love with another woman! There, you are blushing! 
Now yon'U think me a witch, and no mistake. My cloaK, 
please ; there's the brougham." 

Harold yielded ; he obediently arranged the expensive 
mantle over the bare shoulders, and followed Miss Prudence 
Virtue into the brougham, 

"I suppose Harold is not coming to-day," said Mary, 
after she and her brother had miished their dinner. 
"He would have wired if he had been coming before 
Thursday." 

"Of course; so there's no reason why you shouldn't 
come to 'The Gondoliers' with me," said Henry. "Go 
and dress quick, and we'll be off." 

" I don't care for theatres," protested Mary ; " I would 
much rather stay at home." 

" Never mind ; you must get over these prejudices. We 
can't waste good places; no Upton was ever brought 
up to waste. Go and dress quick, or we shall miss the 
overtura" 

Mary yielded, dressed in an incredibly short space of 
time, and the brother and sister drove off to the 
Savoy. 

It was not until the second act that Mary saw her hus- 
band. She and Henry were in the second row of the 
dress circle, a fact that Henry had never ceased to lament 
since he entered the theatre, and Mary had not looked 
about the house much, although many opera-glasses had 
been levelled at her. 

"These beastly opera-glasses are a nuisance," said 
Henrv. " I suppose people are looking at you, Mary ; but 
it's almost as bad as bemg under fire oneself I'U never 
go in for a beautiful wife, if it's only because I couldn't 
stand spending my life next to an opera-glass target. 
Lend me yours a minute. There's a deuced pretty little 
girl in the stage-box. Look,, left-hand side ; there she is, 
and — oh, by tU)va !." 
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He dropped the glasses, for at that moment he had 
caught a ghmpse of Harold. 

"What's the matter, Henry? You seemed surprised. 
Did you see any one — any one from Middleminster ? " 

Mary took the glasses before Henry could tlunk of any 
excuse for diverting her attention, and turned them on the 
stage-box. She saw several fashionably-dressed young 
men and two or three girls with golden hair, bnlliant 
complexions, and economised bodices ; and then, even as 
she thought what a disreputable set of people they were, 
she recognised her husband. He was noticeable amongst 
the other young men for his superior features and inferior 
dress, and he was leaning over the chair of the prettiest 
girl — the girl with the reddest lips and the brightest hair, 
the girl whose sleeves seemed to have been made at the 
expense of her bodice, so much material was there in the 
one, so little in the other. 

Mary gasped, and turned first red and then pale. 

" Henry, aid you see ? " 

" See what ? " asked he uncomfortably, and wishing he 
could vanish. 

•* Harold — my husband ; he is there, with those disreput- 
able men and tnose — those d/readfvl women." 

" Uncommonly pretty women, Mary ; that little one in 
the comer has an uncommonly wicked eye. I could get 
on with her myself." 

" This is Harold's way of spending a few days with a 
sick mother," said Mary bitterly. "I don't suppose he 
ever left London; he has been with — with that woman 
all this time. He has Ked to me ; the telegram was a lie ; 
the whole thing was an invention." 

"Come, don't be too hard on the poor chap," said 
Henry ; " give him the benefit of the doubt. Harold's too 
gentlemanly a fellow to do a thing like that — too much 
trouble too. I expect he came up a day sooner than he 
meant to, fell across an old chum, and took her to the 
theatre — I've known it done. He'll be home soon, and 
then he'll explain it all." 

Mary was silent, but her lips were set in an icy line, and 
her hands clenched themselves upon her fan until the 

B 
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fragile sticks snapped. She looked down at the sharp 
sound of the snapping tortoiseshell : the fan was an exqiu • 
sitely-carved toy that Harold had given her in the first 
days of their engagement. Mary £opped the frs^gments 
beside her chaur as though they burnt her, and rose to 
her feet. The last notes of the opera were humming 
through the theatre and the audience was scrambling 
out. 

"Let us go home, Henry; quick — I can't breathe in 
this horrible place." 

Mary had to wait for a little in the crowded lobby, 
whilst Henry wandered up and down the unfamiliar 
London pavement in search of her carriage, and she 
found herself close to her husband. He was arranging a 
cloak with great care and deliberation round the white 
shoulders of the yellow-haired girl with the red lips. 

" There, my lovely Prudence," she heard him murmur 
in the voice of their honeymoon; "you are much too 
pretty to catch cold ! " 

" Am I ? Your wife wouldn't think so ! " cried the girl 
in a high, shrill voice, and with a burst of shameless 
laughter. " By-the-bye, Harold, you had better not be too 
attentive or Reggie will be jealous, and I shall get into 
trouble." 

" Reggie's got jammed on the stairs with your friend 
Florrie ; she won t let him see." 

" Oh dear, / shall be jealous. Is he talking to her ? " 

Harold glanced over his shoulder to ascertain whether 
Florrie haa absorbed too much of Lord Alpington's atten- 
tion. As he did so he caught Mary's eye ; she was so close 
to him that her cloak brushed his cape — so close that he 
realised she must have heard every word. For a moment 
he stared at his wife, thunderstruck: he read his con- 
demnation in her contemptuous eyes, her icy mouth. The 
next moment she drew her skirts closely around her, as 
though contaminated by the mere touch of his garment, 
and swept past him into the street. 

He staggered, then rushed forward to follow her, but 
Miss Virtue caught his arm with a light laugh — 

"What are you reeling and rushing for? Surely you 
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are not drunk already, before the champagne supper ? I 
should consider that disgraceful: after Keggie's supper 
I'll forrive you — ^you may be as drunk as you please. 
Come 5ong ; champagne's the tipple, and Reggie's is the 
best in London ! He doesn't stint you neither. 

Harold felt sick and niunb for tne first moments after 
that fflimpse of Mary, but by-and-by the memory of the 
terrible condemnation written on her cold face lashed him 
like an immerited whip. 

What right had she to look at him like that, as though 
he were the vilest of sinners ? What right had his wife 
to condemn him imheard? Fierce anger, and perhaps 
Lord Alpington's generous Tokay, heated his brain. 

"I'll promise you to be as drunk as a lord to-night, 
Prue," he whispered hoarsely. 

It must be confessed that he kept his promise. 

At three o'clock in the morning Harold reeled up the 
steps of his house in South Audley Street, opened the 
door with his latch-key after nearly half-an-hour of fruit- 
less endeavour, and slightly, very slightly sobered by the 
cold morning air, made his way upstairs. With a good 
deal of exertion and bad language he got into the dining- 
room, impelled thither by a wild longing for a brandy 
and soda. Mary and Henry were sitting there, Henry 
sound asleep on the sofa, Mary awake, her hands claspea 
tightly on her lap, white and cold and stem as marble. 
She had refused to go to bed, being anxious with all a 
martyr's spirit to drink her cup of bitterness to the dregs. 

" I shall wait for my husband," was her answer to all 
Henry's adjurations to make the best of a bad job and go 
to bed. " Do you think I could sleep ? I shall wait till 
he comes back, if he does come back at all." 

"Oh, he'll come back right enough," said Henry, "but 
it would be much better if you didn't see him. If ne's off 
on the spree with those people he may be a — a little gay 
when he comes in, and it won't improve matters if he sees 
you poor devil ! " 

" You mean he will be drunk ? Well, if he is, he shall 
know what his wife thinks of him," said Mary calmly. 

So Henry gave up argument, and, making the best of a 
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very uncomfortable business, stretched himself on the sofa 
and went to sleep. 

Harold halted when he saw Mary, and rubbed his hand 
helplessly^ through his hair, a little steadied by her cold 
face, but irritated too. 

" Wantsh — drinksh — brandyshoda," he murmured, mov- 
ing uncertainly towards the sideboard. Mary showed the 
courage of her teetotal opinions. She rose and stood 
before him, barring his way, a slim white figure like an 
iceberg. 

"You shall not have a drop more — you are drunk," 
she said, in a low tone of concentrated contempt, turning 
the icy condemnation of her great blue eyes full upon 
him. 

Her cutting tone, the loathing and disgust in those 
beautiful eyes, maddened him and roused the brute that 
is always on the surface in a drunken man. With an oath 
he sprang at her, caught her two wrists in a grasp that 
crushed the soft flesh, and flinging her aside, caugnt up 
the brandy. Mary screamed with pain and terror, and 
Henry, who had awakened too late to arrest Harold, 
sprang forward to. her side. 

" Oh, my wrists, my wrists ! " she moaned. " Oh, Henry, 
he's hurt me ! He's hurt me ! Don't let him kill me ! " 

"Nonsense," said her brother sternly; "don't make 
that noise! Go to bed. You were a fool to stay up! 
Can't you see he's drunk ? What's the use of irritating 
an animal? He's only an animal now; go to bed, ana 
leave me to look after him." 

Mary departed, sobbing over her bruised wrists, no 
longer imbued with the courage of teetotal opinions. 

" Come, Harold, I'll give you a brandy and soda," said 
Henry, advancing to his urtfortunate brother-in-law, who 
was leaning against the side-board with the stupid air of 
one but hdf awake. " Here you are, drink it quick and 
come to bed." 

Calmed by Mary's absence, Harold poured out a 
stream of incoherent complaints and explanations. Henry 
listened patiently, escorted him up to a spare bedroom, 
put him to bed, waited till he had fallen mto the heavy 
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slumber of drunken men and tired dogs, and then w^nt 

to bed himself. 
j " Here's a pretty state of things," he reflected ruefully ; 

" beastly awkward business. Well, Til clear out of this 
j to-morrow." 

I And the first thing next morning, before anybody was 

about, Henry packed his bag and walked out of the 
, house, leaving his sister and her husband to enjoy what 

promised to be a very pleasant quarter of an hour. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" Ah ! do not tear away thyself from me I " 

It was late in the day when Harold woke. For a few 
moments he lay drowsily, heavy-headed, his thoughts 
too thick and obscured to allow hmi to come at a glimpse 
of true memory through their fog. Only a bad headache 
and a dim feelmg of general discomfort warned him that 
something disagreeable had occurred. He got up, and 
walking a trifle imsteadily to the wadi-stand bathed his 
head with cold water. The fog cleared, and memory came 
upon him like the cold light of morning through the hot 

f^as and tobacco fumes and the closed shutters of a bache- 
or's party. Yes, he remembered clearly enough now. His 
wife had seen him with that girl, the girl who masqueraded 
under that travesty of a name, " Prudence Virtue." " Pru- 
dence Virtue ! " He well remembered how in the old days, 
long before his marriage, when he first knew her and she was 
contemplating gracing the burlesque stage with her beauty, 
her talents, ana her neat ankles, he had suggested that 
name as a not very subtle sarcasm upon her character, 
and she had accepted it with acclamation and clapping 
of hands. His wife had seen them together ; she naa 
heard his words of careless familiarity, seen his look and 
gesture of caressing admiration (more than half prompted 
by that fatal dinner with its accompaniment of Tokay), 
and she had judged him, not according to her own inno- 
cence and ignorance of the world, but according to her 
knowledge of himself and after the views of life and his 
neighbour that she had been accustomed to hear him 
express. He had seen in her face, its beauty struck sud- 
denly into ice, that she condemned him. And that was 
not all — there was more for Mary to forgive. 
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He saw her face again, as he had seen it when he reeled 
into the dining-room that morning, and the recollection 
of it struck him like an Arctic wind on bare flesh. If he 
could ever persuade her that he was innocent of the one 
transgression, there still remained the other-^no oath 
could swear that from him. Of the one he was innocent, 
and he might be able to convince her of his innocence ; 
but the other must be an acknowledged sin, and she must 
frankly forgive it. Harold had learnt to know Mary's 
nature well, and he doubted whether there was enough 
of evil in it to enable her to rise to the height of 
fo mv eness. 

W ell, he must go down and see her — the sooner the 

better — at once And yet he lingered ; he felt a coward 

in the face of what lay before him ; he was almost ashamed 
to own even to himself how intensely he dreaded Mary's 
cold condemning look. He glanced at himself in the 
glass ; he looked white and haggard, worn and anxious — 
surely if she loved him she would pity and forgive. 
Harold laughed to himself; she did not love him, he was 
sure of that, had never loved him ; nothing but her vows, 
her conscience, and her duty bound her to him, and they 
were but a formal bond. No, he would find no weakness 
of affection in Mary. 

Harold went slowly downstairs and opened the dining- 
room door ; he was anxious to have the interview over, 
and yet he was conscious of a weak desire to find her 
out. 

But no, Mary was sitting in her usual place by the 
window, her usual piece of knitting in her hands. If she 
dropped a good many stitches, and her eyes were too dim 
and weanr from hours of sleepless weepmg to pick them 
up, Harold did not know it — to him she was calm and 
collected as she had ever been, and his heart sank. He 
tried to saunter in with some show of careless ease, but 
he was painfully aware of a hangdog and crestfallen 
appearance. Mary was too busy schooling her own face 
to take much severe notice of his, but Harold did not 
know that ; to him she looked a cold and pitiless judge. 
Mary made a motion towards the belL 
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" Shall I ring for your breakfast ? " she said, and every 
word fell on him like a drop of iced water. 

" No, I am not hungry," and his own voice sounded like 
a voice in a dream ; " pray do not trouble." 

He sat down opposite to his wife, and a profound silence 
reigned. At last Harold broke it in sheer desperation. 

" Come, Mary, let's have it out — say what you've got to 
say and let's get it over. This silence is damnable! 

" I have not much to say," said Mary, without looking 
up. "You have chosen your own path — and I cannot 
follow it. Henceforth our paths must be separate." 

" What do you mean ? " stammered Harold, stupefied, 
" You don't mean that — that " 

He could not finish the sentence — he had never thought 
that it would be so bad as this. 

" I mean that your conduct has separated us ; I shall 
go home to my father to-day." She laid a cruel emphasis 
on the word home. " I have wired to them to expect me. 
You have cut our lives apart." 

" Don't talk that cant about cutting our lives apart," 
burst out Harold roughly. " I have done nothing of the 
sort — ^it is you who are separating us by your confounded 
misplaced jealousy." 

Here Mary had a movement of temper which brought 
her to the level of less perfect women. 

" Jealous ! / .' Of that creature ! " 

She almost tossed her head, her cheeks turned crimson, 
for Mary was only an understudy for a saint, and some- 
times she forgot her part. Harold could have smiled had 
the situation been less critical. 

" Well, try and find a more elevated adjective," he said ; 
'' it will express the same thing. But is it possible that 
you can tnink so poorly of yourself as to imagine that 
you have any cause for jealousy of that woman ? " 

" I tell you, Harold, it is not jealousy I feel 1 " cried 
Mary, tummg on him with flashing eyes. " It is your sin 
I feel, your shame and wrong." 

" What sin ? " asked Harold doggedly. 

" What sin 1 Do jo\i expect me to believe that that — 
that painted woman is not more to you than you admit ? 
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The whole thing was a plot — the telegram, your mother's 
illness, your visit to Stoneford — ^it was all a pretence. 
You never left London ; you spent those three days with 
that woman I " 

"Mary, do you beUeve that?" cried Harold, horror- 
struck at his ^e's perverted idea of his character. 

"Yes, I believe that, and that is why I cannot live with 
you any longer." 

" For Goas sake, Mary, don't wreck our Uves like this. 
Why, I can disprove this monstrous accusation. Gb to 
Stoneford, write to my mother, you will soon see that 
there was no plot. Hot!" and he laughed harshly. 
" What original ideas you have." 

"Whatever you may say or your mother may say, I 
have judged you." 

" But why judge me so harshly ? After all, I am your 
husband." 

" And it is because you are my husband, and I know 
you so well, that I judge you," said Mary, resuming her 
cold, calm tone, ""befire I married you I should have 
judged you by myself, but now I judge you as you judge 
others. You have taught me that sm amongst your set 
is counted as a virtue, a thing to be boasted of ; that the 
breaking of a marriage vow is a trifle to be excused and 
forgiven. You thiii lightly of sin in others, why 
should you not think li^tly of it in yourself? Have 
you ever spoken to me as though you considered a 
oroken commandment a sin ? Why should I believe 
from you what you would never believe from another 
man ? " 

* Because you are my wife," said Harold, shocked to see 
how the iron of disbelief in him had entered into his wife's 
once trustful nature, " and you must know that whatever 
my past may have been, my life has been clean enough 
since I married you." 

Mary gave a httle shudder. 

" Don't talk like that ; I don't want to hear about these 
things. I — I only want to go home to my people." 

The tears crowded up into MarVs smarting eyes, and 
fell one by one upon her pale cheeks. Harold looked at 
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her in dismay ; Mary so seldom cried, and he still cared 
enough for her to be distressed at her tears. 

" Don't ciy, dear," he said gently ; " I'll tell you exactly 
how things happened, and then I'm sure you'U be a good 
Uttle girl and lorgive me, and stop in your own home." 

" My home is at Uppaway," said Mary ; " this has never 
been my home — ^it never will be." 

Harold went on without regarding this impromising 
interruption. "You shall hear exactly how everything 
came aoout. I went down to Stoneford on Monday, as 

Jou know, and I found the Mater so much better than I 
ad expected that I came back on Wednesday afternoon 
instead of Thursday, meaning to wire to you from Victoria 
to expect me to dinner. But I reckoned without Miss 
Prudence Virtu e " 

" Is that her name ? " asked Mary quickly. 

"That is her name. As ill luck would have it, she 
came upon me just as I was on my way to the telegraph 
oflSce, and distracted me from my oririnal intention. She 
was very pleasant and jolly, and asked me to go and have 
tea witn her at her new house in North Bank. WeU, I 
went, and once there, I stayed to dinner. She recalled 
old times, and old times always have something pleasant 
about them — I don't know when I've laughed so much. 
She was very racy, and you know, Mary, you don't laugh 
much, do you ? And no one can accuse you of telling 
racy stories. Well, I got quite carried away by Lora 
Alpington's Tokay and Prue's sparkling conversation, and 
when she asked me to go on to the theatre with her, and 
then to a supper at Lord Alpington's, I — I didn't refuse, 
and I didn't wish to refuse either ; I am teUing you the 
whole truth, you see, Mary. I've got myself into a deuce 
of a mess, and I'm not going to lie to get out of it. You 
ought to recognise the truth when you hear it; if you 
don't, well, I can't help it. You know all the rest." 

" No, I don't," said Mary. 

"We went to the theatre, and we were a very lively 
party. I never saw you, Mary, but as I went out, you 
saw us, and then — then I saw you. I should have left 
Prudence and come home with you, if it hadn't been for 
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your face; I saw you condemned me, that you thought 
the very worst, and that maddened me. 1 went on to 
their loathsome supper-party, and to drown the thought 
of you and what vou were thinking of me, I drank oceans 
of Alpington's champagne, and then, bv way of mend- 
ing matters, came home to you — drunk. There, Mary, 
I have told you the truth, so help me God ! " 

"Don't take His name in vain," said Mary, rising; 
"you don't believe in God — and I — I don't beUeve m 
you.** 

A muffled oath escaped from Harold's lips. The task 
of convincing his wife seemed a hopeless one. But he 
made one more effort. 

" Won't you believe me, Mary ? " he asked pleadingly ; 
"won't you stay with me and let me prove to you how 
sorry I am for having made a beast of myself last night. 
If you can forgive me for being drunk it's all right, for 
there's nothing else to forgive. Taking an old friend to 
the theatre is not perhaps strictly correct, but it's not a 
heinous crime that one's wife can leave one for." 

He looked at Mary with pleading eyes, and took her 
hand gently. She uttered a little cry of pain, and for the 
first time he noticed the black bruises which covered her 
delicate wrists. 

" Mary ! Did I — was this my work ? " 

She pulled her hands away and hid them behind her, 
blushing crimson. A hot flush rushed over his face. 

" Mary ! Your poor little wrists ! Oh, what a brute I 
was ! 1 can never forgive myself." 

He threw himself on his knees, and taking the little 
hands very gently, covered the soft bruised flesh with 
kisses. 

" It is nothing," she said quickly. " I — I did not mean 
you to see. It was my own fault, Henry said. I was 
angry and I irritated you. You see I have never seen a 
drunken man before." 

He winced and rose quickly to his feet. 

" Mary, I can't expect you to forgive me this all in a 
minute, but say at feast that you believe me — that you 
acquit me of anything, besides carelessness and — and 
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brutality. Stay with me, dear," and he drew her gently 
into the circle of his arm. 

He had never been more tender to her than he was at 
that moment. J£ she had loved him, Mary could not 
have resisted the handsome, pleading face, and the 
eloquent pressure of his strong arm around her. A 
loving woman would have believed him, even had belief 
been wellnigh impossible, but Mary did not love her 
husband. She had never loved him, and her cold nature 
remained untouched by his pleadings. She did not 
believe him; after all he was an atheist, and atheists 
cannot be trusted. All the teachings of her childhood 
rose up against him. 

" No," she said, drawing herself away from him with a 
gentleness that chilled his heart ; it was so full of firm- 
ness, so remote from the passion that may be stemmed 
and persuaded. " No — I must go, Harold, it is my duty, 
and 1 mean to do it. I will not let my feet swerve from 
the right path. I can't trust you — I know you too well ; 
you are without religion to guide you." 

"And so you leave me alone, without a wife as well 
as without religion," broke out Harold bitterly, goaded 
to revolt by his wife's calm and ladylike disbelief. " I 
suppose you consider your conduct highly pious and 
edifying, but I doubt whether it is wholfy Chnstlike. I 
doubt whether that father - confessor of yours, Roger 
Horton, would approve of the step you are taking. He 
follows a higher Master than you, Mary — ^his Master is 
Christ, yours Christianity. He goes to the fountain-head, 
you drmk at the stream which has flowed through 
centuries of bigotry." 

For the first time Mary showed signs of hesitation. 

" I — I am sure Mr. Morton would think as I do," she 
said nervously, locking and unlocking her hands. " If you 
wish, I — I will consult him and — and — be guided by him." 

"No, in the devil's name!" cried Harold hotly. "I 
allow no man to interfere between me and my wife. If 
ou can reconcile it to your conscience to leave me, go — 
»ut remember that if evil comes of it, it will lie on your 
head." 
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" I must fly from sin," said Mary, recovering her firm- 
jiess and her views of the situation. 

Harold laughed harshly. 

" Fly then, and push me into it — I — —" He paused a 
moment, then went on with an effort : " It is only fair to 
us both to let you know what you are doing — what you 
may drive me to. Mary, I am going to make a clean 
breast of it." 

Mary shuddered and turned paler, gazing at him with 
strained and apprehensive eyes. 

"It is nothing very bad, poor little terrified Mary, 
nothing that will pollute your ears to hear. A few weeks 
before I went to Middleminster and met you, I met — 
another woman. I only saw her twice, and then she 
vanished out of my life, but she attracted me so strongly, 
that if I had seen more of her I should have made a fool 
of myself. Having lost sight of her, I thought I had 
forgotten her, and then I saw you, Mary, and I fell in 
love with you — ^you know that, you must know that I 
really loved you, and that you could have done anything 
with me in the early days of our marriage." 

Mary bent her head ; she could not deny it, 

"But — but we are unsuited to each other, and very 
soon we ceased to be happy together — and for months 
now we have been drifting apart. I don't know whose 
fault it is — ^both of us are wrong, no doubt. Well, last 
June I met this — this woman agam " 

" An actress, I suppose," said Mary, with a cold glance 
at her husband's troubled and earnest face. 

" No, she is not $,n actress — I have given up the stage ; 
but she is a very charming woman — and — and she 
loves me." 

Mary shivered a little. 

" And you — I suppose you love her ? " she asked, with 
averted head. 

"I — I have loved her, and — and I fear I love her 
still," answered Harold brokenly. "But we have said 
good-bye. She is a good woman, Mary, and I have not 
seen her for five whole months. For all that time I 
have put the thought of her away from me, and I will 
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never see her again if you will stay with me. Mary, stay 
with me, and I swear I will keep my word, and we will 
learn to love each other. I will try hard to make you 
happy, dear. I will try not to shock you." 

"Tnat is impossible," said she; "it is yourself that 
shocks me — jout own thoughts, your own nature." 

" Well, I will try and alter my nature." 

" You cannot — no, no, I must leave you." 

" If you leave me, Mary, remember this : you leave me 
alone — ^in London — with this other woman. She is as 
lonely as I am, and she — she loves me. For God's sake, 
don't throw me into the jaws of this temptation !" 

Mary started up, her eyes flashing. 

"And what right have you to feel it a temptation?" 
she cried. "Are you not my husband? Have you not 
sworn to love me ? What have I ever done that you 
should wrong me like this ? Every woman you meet is 
more to you than I am, and yet you ask me to stay with 
you I No, no, no — I can't ! I must go ! I can't bear to 
be near you, to touch this life of sin that you are leading." 

" But I am not leading a life of sin." 

" You are at heart. No, I must hold to my reU^on, I 
must keep it pure, and how can I when I hve with an 
atheist ? I must obey my mother ; I promised I would 
keep to the right path." 

"Very well, keep to your Kensington and Mayfair exis- 
tence — ^you are sending me down into the Whitechapel 
of life! I have told you the truth very honestly, and 
some women would not think it such a very terrible truth, 
but you are not like other women, Mary." 

" Not like the women you are accustomed to, perhaps," 
she flashed out. 

Harold smiled a little. 

" You are perfect, of course. Well, if the idea makes 
you happy, stick to it. I am sorry I told you all this, as 
you take it in this way. I hoped you might have taken 
it differently. It's all over between us now, I suppose; 
I've made my last appeal. It's good-bye. I have oeen 
good to you according to my lights, but I don't suppose 
you think so. I have laughed at the wrong thing, and I 
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have let you go to church alone — that's enough to con- 
demn me, isn't it ? " 

His voice broke under its veneer of lightness, and he 
laid his head wearily down upon his arms, tired and sick 
at heart. The tears rose to Mary's eyes — she went up to 
him quickly. 

" ELarold," she whispered, " you know I only want to do 
what is right. I — I must go now ; they expect me, and 
I must consult my father ; but — but perhaps I shall re- 
turn — ^if — if you want me." 

Harold rose slowlv to his feet and looked at her steadily; 
his face was white, nis eyes sunken. 

" No, Mary," he said, m a low voice ; " to-morrow is not 
to-day. I don't think you will return to me. Good-bye." 

He kissed her gently and left the room. 

Mary remained for a few moments without moving, 
only shivering gently from time to time ; then she began 
to cry. She had done right according to her lights, but 
doing right did not make her happy. She did not love 
her husband, but it was a wrench to her to leave him. 
She rose and stood before the glass, looking at the beauti- 
ful woman reflected there, looking with blank eyes. " I 
shall go for a little while," she said ; " I must think it all 
over, I must have time to forget; and I will ask Roger, 
and then---perhaps I shall come back." 

But as Harold nad said, to-morrow is not to-day. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life." 

Habold walked unsteadily into the hall ; mechanically 
he put on his hat and took his stick. Once in the open 
air, his pace quickened nearly into a run under the lash 
of his thoughts, but fortunately to curious neighbours he 
presented the spectacle of nothing more interesting than 
a man in a violent hurry for a cao. Soon his pace grew 
slower ; conventionality reasserted itself, and he smoothed 
his features into a more ordinary expression; acquaint- 
ances might pass at any moment, and he had no wish to 
carry his domestic misfortunes on his face. He began 
to think more calmly. Mary had given him up, she had 
refused to believe his word — henceforth he had no wife. 
Not a very serious misfortune, perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances ; he loved another woman, out there was too 
much tenderness in Harold's nature for him not to feel 
deeply the severing of a tie that had once so closely 
bound him. 

He had loved Mary ; he would have continued to love 
her if she had allowed it. What a wreck he had made 
of his life ! A few months ago everything had seemed in 
his grasp — money, position, a beautiful wife ; and now — 
now it had all vanished, sifted through his spendthrift 
fingers; all was dust and ashes, everything was gone. 
Everything ? He had his money, he had his jjosition and 
his fnends, he had Eve. He stopped in his rapid walk and 
a flame came into his eyes. The world was not empty 
whilst Eve was in it, his life was not wrecked while her 
love remained. He had warned his wife, he had told 
her of his danger, and she had left him to face it alone. 
Mary had left him, he was free. He had overcome the 
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temptation montlis ago; now he considered himself en- 
titled to yield to it, for he was free. 

He resumed his rapid walk; the dust-and-ashes view 
of life had suddenly disappeared — paradise and Eve lay 
before him. He had heard nothmg of the Macflyers 
lately, he wondered if Eve were still with them. Should 
he write to her, or should he wait and take his chance 
of seeing her ? He thought he would write and ask her 
to meet him. But would she come? He stopped and 
looked about for a hansom to take him to his Club, and 
then for the first time he saw where his feet, uncontrolled 
by any conscious eflfort of mind, had guided him. He 
was standing in Regent's Park, close to the Ornamental 
Water ; it was the very spot where he and Eve had parted 
five months ago. Then all had been bleak and grey, per- 
vaded with the odour of dead leaves — ^now it was April. 
The trees were budding, the birds singing, the world was 
full of hope and warm youth. There was a throb of ex- 
pectancy m the air, a palpitating hush — life and love 
and passion seemed waiting, waiting for the future, waiting 
for summer and the roses. A deej) sense of joy and hope 
sank into Harold's breast ; everything seemed to breathe 
of love and Eve. He stood looking at the blue water 
where the sunshine danced like sequms on a fashionable 
woman's dress, and as he looked a faint perfume of violets 
was wafted towards him on some vagrant breeze. He 
started ; Eve had been in his mind, but now " Eve ! " was 
on his lips also, so stronglv was that scent associated with 
her. He looked about nim, and there she stood, the 
realisation of his thoughts, a few yards away, and uncon- 
scious of his presence as he had been of hers. 

Unknowinfflj he had come to her, unknowingly she 
had come to mm. It was fate. She had not seen him as 
yet. She was standing, leaning against the rails beside 
the water, looking out over the iresh green expanse where 
the crocuses were springing. Every droopiDg line of her 
figure denoted dejection and weariness. She was dressed 
in black as usual, but Harold noticed that crfipe added 
to the dreariness of the black. Her face was white and 
worn, her eyes were heavy and tired. There was no 
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beauty in Eve's face then, but that did not abate Harold's 
love. A rush of pity and tenderness swept over him, and 
dimmed his eyes and unmanned his voice as he cried her 
name^ 

" Eve ! Eve ! " In a moment] he was beside her, her 
hands were clasped in his. " Eve ! my darling Eve 1 " 

In a moment light and life flashed back into her weary 
face; the white cheeks glowed, her lips grew red, her 
eyes shone. 

" Harold ! Harold ! I thought I should never see you 
again ! Oh, Harold, don't leave me yet ! I have been so 
lonely." She clung to him. " Oh, I can't let you go — 
not yet! not yet!" 

She could not take her eyes from his face, devouring 
every line ; she was trembling, nearly falling ; he put his 
arms round her and held her tightly clasped and she did 
not resist. She laid her cheek against nis hand for a 
moment and pressed a long quivering kiss upon it. 

"Harold, I nave been so wretched! I am almost mad 
with joy at seeing you a^ain ! You mustn't mind if I 
seem a little insane. Oh, if you only knew what it is to 
me to see you, to hear you, to feel you near me." 

" My darling," he whispered, " you won't send me from 
you this time ? " 

"Hush! hush!" she said. "Don't say anything like 
that — don't remind me. I can't send you away at once ; 
I can't! Let me be happy while I have you — just a 
moment. I rmist have a little happiness or I shall die. 
Let me forget that by-and-by we must — say good-bye. 
There," she disengaffed herself from his arms gently, re- 
gretfully, " I will take your arm ; we can walk and talk 
together as we did in the old happy days — oh, so long, 
long ago it seems. Never mind the future or the past 
— we have an hour or two of the present. Oh, how 
wonderftd it seems to be happy again — ^to have no pain 
at one's heart, no terrible achmg sense of loss. Harold, 
these five months have nearly killed me; I can't tell 
you what they have been — fave months of purgatory, 
five months of despair. Sometimes I thought I should 
go mad!" 
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He gently touched the cr6pe upon her sleeve. 

" Why do you wear this, dear ? 

"My mother," she answered brokenly; "she died two 
months ago. I am all alone now." 

"But your uncle?" 

" He married a fortnight after she — after my mother's 
death." 

"AndtheMacflyers?'' 

"I had to leave them to nurse my mother. Mrs. 
Macflyer is a busy woman ; she could not remain without 
a secretary," 

" Then you are cast off? " 

" Yes. I am not a Cause, only a woman, unworthy of a 
capital letter. Mrs. Macflyer has forgotten me by now." 

" You are absolutely alone. Eve ? " 

"Yes. I am looking out for a new place." 

" Where are you livmg ? " 

" In lodgings near here — Chalcot Terrace." 

" A miserable place, of course." 

" Ce n'est pas tea Irides" 

" Then you have no one in the wide world to care for 
you?" 

" No one — ^never have had since my father's death." 

" No one but me, Eve ! " 

Harold's eyes glowed, 

" You ? " and her hand trembled on his arm. " Harold, 
don't! Don't begin to say things I mustn't listen to. 
I've told you I want to forget everything, everything but 
that you and I are togetner once more and that it is 
spring instead of winter." 

"But, Eve, I must speak — you can't gag me thus — 
there are things that cannot be forgotten. How can we 
forget our love ? " 

" Hush ! hush ! don't call it love — call it friendship — 
then we can dare to remember it." 

" Friendship is not worth remembering." 

" We are together, Harold. What more need we think 
of?" 

''A great deal more. I want to know your plan of 
action. You say that in an hour or two we must part. 
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Well, aprist Are you going back to your cheerful 
iQdgings ? Are we to say good-bye for ever ? " 

Dne shuddered. 

"Yes," she faltered, "yes, it must be good-bye — of 
course — ^friends must always part — ^good-bye for ever." 

" And do you like the idea of good-bye for ever. Eve ? " 

The light went out of her face. 

"It is death," she murmured, with shuddering lips, 
" worse than death. Why speak of it ? Let me live one 
more hour. Harold, you are cruel to me, cruel! The 
Greeks feasted before they died — let me have my feast 
before I die, before we die to each other." 

For all answer, he caught her in his arms and kissed 
the words from her lips. 

" Harold ! No ! Let me go ! " 

" I will never let you go ! " he cried fiercely. " I let you 
go once, but never, never again ! You are mine now — 
you are alone and I am alone, you are free and I am 

"Free!" cried Eve, a sudden wonderful flame 
lighting up her face. " Free ? Is she — is your wife 

"She has left me, Eve." 

"Left you!" 

"Left me — given me up — shaken the dust of South 
Audley Street from her feet, and gone back to her father. 
I am alone. I am lonely. Eve, I want you — won't you 
come to me ? " 

He let ?jer go. 

" See, I won't compel you — but I know you will come 
of your own will, i ou won't send me away ? Eve, my 
love — come." 

" Harold ! Do you know what you are asking ? " 

" Perfectly. I am asking you to come and spend your 
life with me — to be my comfort, my companion, my 
helpmate — to be all that a loving woman can be to the 
man who loves her. I can't ask you to be my wife, but 
all that my wife has never been, you can be to me. Eve, 
choose quick — I can't wait. Will you live your life 
alone, an underpaid governess, with only a knowledge of 
your own virtue (a knowledge unshared by any one else) 
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to sustain you, or will you come with me, throw dingy 
respectability aside, be the joy and sunshine of my 
life?" 

Eve was silent for a moment, staging straight before 
her, over the blue water. 

" Harold," she said at last, looking steadily up at him, 
" there is no real inherent respectability about me. I — I 
was very virtuous the last time we met, but — I regretted 
it afterwards, and if I choose a life of misery and respect- 
ability now, I know I shall regret it to the end of my 
days, and die an embittered woman. But — wait — " 
as Harold took a step towards her, " on the other hand, I 
have no doubt that some day I shall regret having chosen 
the flowery path; but that is one's miserable human 
nature — whatever path we choose, we regret we did not 
take the other. Although the name is written on the 
signpost and we know perfectly where we are going, yet 
when we are halfway there we bitterly regret we did not 
take the other road, though it led to a place where we 
never meant to go. Yes, Harold, I have made up my 
mind, I will come with you. Wait — one minute — 1 know 
you want to kiss me, and I want you to kiss me, because 
I love you, dear, and because I am naturally a miserable 
sinner, but I want you to hear me a little first." 

Harold resigned himself with a sigh. 

" Well, go on. Eve, though I am too happy to pay much 
attention to anything you say, and just at this moment 
there's no one near, and some one may be passing in a 
minute." 

" Let us sit down," said Eve. " I have a lot to say to 
you." 

They found a seat, and Eve went on, with her hand on 
his and her eyes looking into his face. 

" I've told you, Harold, that there's not much respect- 
abihty about me. Since my miserable governessing life 
I have often felt that I would sell my soul for a little 
money, money that would buy the things I love. Pretty 
clothes to wear, carriages, horses, Paris, gaiety — ^life and 
happiness — I really thought I could sell my soul for all 
that. I didn't know I had a soul in those days. But I 
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met you, dear, and I loved you — my soul came to me 
then, and I realised that money and all that money can 
buy is nothing, that only love is worth having, that only 
love is worth one's souL I know vou are rich, Harold; 
you can give me all I have always longed for in the way 
of pretty clothes and jewels ana gaiety, but that is not 
the reason that I love you and that I am willing to give 
you my life and soul. I love you because you are you, 
and I am I, and I would go with you if you werepoor even 
more gladly than I shall g[o with you now. There is a 
lot of bad in me, I am proving it to you, but I know that 
I can love you better than many a better woman. I want 
you to know that it is love only that brings me to you ; 
my lonely life and my poverty could never, never have 
made me accept your offer if I had not loved you. I used 
to think I would do anything for money, now I know that 
onlv love can tempt me. You do believe me, dear ? You 
will never, never doubt me ? " 

"Never, Eve! But say that you love me — say it in 
so many words." 

"I love you, Harold; I can't live without you. I am 
yours for ever — ^yours as long as you care to keep me," 
she added, with a sad little smile. 

" Mine for ever and a day, then ! " he cried passionately, 
as at last she let him clasp her in his arms. 

" Say a day without the ever — as some one has remarked 
before," she said, with her old mischievous smile. She 
passed her hand over her forehead, then flung it out as 
though she threw some burden from her. 

" There, the past has gone — my old life, my old miseries 
— all, all gone ! Now we will enjoy the present and not 
think of me future. Oh, Haroldf, I am so happy 1 Can 
happiness kill ? If so, please buy me a grave in a country 
churchyard ; I couldn't bear to be buried in London, inch- 
deep in the earth, jostled by dry bones. Promise me I 
shau never come to that." 

"Never, darling; but for heaven's sake don't talk of 
such horrors ! " 

"Very well, I won't — till next time. Where shall we 
go ? To Paris ? I love Paris." 
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" Anywhere you like." 

"And when shall we go? Now, at once? I am so 
tired of those wretched loarings." 

" To-morrow, dearest I nave himdreds of things to see 
to — business " 

" Oh, don't talk of business or I shall think you don't 
love me." 

" Even love requires ready money, dearest. Paris runs 
away with a good deal of money, you will find — and there 
is the house to look after " 

" Your house in South Audley Street ? Harold, promise 
me to sell it." 

"Why?" 

" Because I am jealous of it, dear. It is the house where 
you have lived with — with her: the house that has been 
your home and hers." 

" Not much of a home." 

" I hate the house, Harold — I should like you never to 
see it again — I should like it to be burnt down, and all 
its memories with it. Promise me you will sell it — ^at 
once — or I shall Ictiow you don't love me ! " 

Harold promised. 

A few hours later he left Eve at her lodgings and went 
back to the house she hated. Mary had gone ; her bed- 
room was dismantled, her boudoir stripped of the few 
treasures with which she had invested it. He summoned 
the servants, ascertained that Mary had left no instruc- 
tions, and dismissed them on the spot with two months' 
wages to atone for the suddenness of the break up. 

" Mrs. Clay and I are going abroad," said Harold ; 
" this house is to be sold — Ihave no further occasion for 
your services." 

The servants retired, surprised, sorry, and inevitably 
suspicious. 

" They probably know the real state of the case as well 
as though I had told them," reflected Harold gloomily; 
"one's servants live on the shady side of things — they 
always guess the worst, and they usually guess aright, for 
it is generally ' the worst ' that occurs, in spite of afl these 
irritating optimists may say." 
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The empty house with its unavoidable memories 
saddened Harold in spite of his happiness. Mary's face 
obtruded itself uncomfortably before his mental vision, 
and reflections as to the hollowness of human bliss in- 
sisted on taking possession of his brain. 

"After all, there's something veiy prosaic and even 
disheartening about an elopement, he reflected; "it 
always reads very well in books when other fellows go 
in for it, but when it comes to going through it one's self, 
it seems uncommonly bald and unromantic." 

But when the next day came in floods of sunshine, 
and the hard business details were over and at last 
he found himself again by Eve's side, all these gloomy 
thoughts fled, and love and romance reasserted them- 
selves anew. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

" And she forgot the stars and moon and sun." 

Pabis had always been Eve's dream of Paradise — Paris 
with the man she loved — ^Paris and Parisian frocks, 
Parisian millinery, Parisian operas, Parisian weather, 
Parisian laisaer-aUer — and now her dream was realised. 
Harold took rooms at the Continental and the two were 
deeply, madly, quite unconscionably happy. Eve revelled 
in cniffons. For the first time since her father's death she 
knew what it was to indulge her love of prettjr things : 
her slender hands and feet no longer languished in badly- 
cut gloves and boots, her fine figure was set off by 
exquisitely fitting clothes, her charming face smiled from 
under the most chic of headgear. To do her justice. Eve 
would have been happy with Harold in the oldest of 
clothes and the most shabby of hats, but clothes, though 
not an essential, are an addition to happiness ; and, as man 
is undoubtedly a creature strongly though perhaps un- 
consciously influenced by dress. Eve was wise in making 
herself as beautiful as possible in Harold's eyes. Time 
flew at Paris, and the two were perfectly happy: each 
found content and amusement in the other's presence, 
they never bored each other ; neither thought of the future, 
they only lived for the day's full measure of enjoyment ; 
passion had swept away every scruple. 

And the weather was perfect ; the sun shone brilliantly, 
the sky was blue with the warm pulsating blue that our 
colder English skies so rarely know. 

It was at Paris that Mrs. de Beaufoy-Dixon sailed 
once more upon Eve's own little sea of life. Harold and 
Eve had been a month at the Continental; they were 
dining at the tahU-^'Mte before going on to the theatre. 
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Eve was attired in some new triumph of French art and 
cut — a striking combination of black and white, which 
showed off to perfection the ruddy copper of the wearer's 
gorgeous hair. The hat which brought the costume to 
a cmnax was a bewildering confection of flowers and 
feathers, the description of which could not be lightly 
undertaken save by a master-hand in millinery. Few 
women could have looked at Eve without envying her 
her dress and her dressmaker, no woman could have 
glanced at her without sighing for that culminating hat. 

And conscious of this, Eve began her dioner with as 
good an appetite as though she had been a respectable 
married woman; she was in the brightest and sunniest 
of moods, proud of herself, proud of Harold — and abso- 
lutely, irresponsibly, imwarrantably happy. 

" 1 am so hungry, Harold ! " she said gaily. " What 
comes next ? * Oigot de Tnowton avjX ^pinarda ' — oh dear ! 
One can get that m England. I feel ready for a new dish 
to-day — an undiscovered country baked d, Vincognito, 
garnished with amazement. Why can't the Psychical 
Kesearch Society import a new cuisine from the submmnal 
world ? Do astral bodies eat ? If they are bodies they 
must eat, and if so, there rmbst be astral cookery." 

" French cookery is good enough for me," said Harold ; 
"the Parisian chef can impart piquancy to the ancient 
cheval de remise and relish to the prowling midnight 
cat. Let us eat and enjoy, and ask not what lies buned 
beneath these subtle flavours compounded by a master- 
haud." 

"Oh, Harold! you quite take away my appetite! I 
don't agree with you — ^a cat by any other name would 
taste as catty ; but I prefer the animal not to masquerade 
as * Lapin sauU au feu de joie, garni de truffles au plat! 
There's a name for you ! " 

" Enough to form the epitaph of a dozen cats ! " laughed 
Harold. 

Eve smiled, and putting down the menu leant forward 
and looked down the long table. Then for the first time 
she observed two people who had but lately taken their 
places opposite to her. The two persons were none other 
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than Mrs. de Beaufoy-Dixon and the long-legged Ethe- 
linda. A wicked light flashed into Eve's eyes. She 
touched Harold's arm, and taking up the menu again, 
whispered behind it — 

" Do you see that woman ? Don't look ! " 

" How can I see without looking ? " 

" Don't be silly. There, just opposite — that's the woman 
I was with when I first met you. Oh, how miserable I 
was ! She treated me like dirt. Now she will be quite 
polite — ^you see. How glad I am I've got my best frock 
on ! I mean to have my revenge now. Mind you back 
me up, whatever I say." 

" All right. When do you mean to open hostilities ? " 

" Directly I catch her cold, fishy eye." 

Mrs. Dixon, meanwhile, had been surveying Eve with 
surprised and doubtful looks ; it was difficult to recognise 
the poor governess chrysalis in this elegant butterfly. 
However, me burnished hair and the saucy set of the hat 
upon it decided her. It imist be Eve Hepburn. 

Eve bent forward and bowed with dangerous and patro- 
nising affability. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Dixon ? How strange it is to 
meet you here. And how is my little pupil ? " 

Ethelinda beamed ; Mrs. Dixon replied with caution — 

" We are both extremely welL Ethelinda now enjoys 
the instruction of a most accomplished person." 

" I don't enjoy her instruction at all," remarked Ethe- 
linda. "Why do you say I do, Ma? You are always 
lecturing Toe about telling stories 1 — I liked you much 
better than Miss Smith." This last to Eve. 

" Oh, I was never bom to teach," said Eve gaily ; '* I 
always wanted fun and admiration and pretty dresses — 
and a governess has no right to think of anything but 
Mi^aU's Questions and grammar and multiplication 
tables — ^has she, Mrs. Dixon ?" 

" Certainly not," answered that lady ; " her duty is to 
her employer!" 

" Qmte so. Well, I have another employer now, Mrs. 
Dixon, and he lets me do what I like — I have only to 
spend my husband's money," waving her hand towards 
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Harold, who bowed easily, " and enjoy myself every minute 
of the day. The employment suits me admirably, doesn't 
it, Harold ? Don't I look flourishing, Ethelinda, my dear ? " 

" You look much better than when you were in Gower 
Street," said the Uttle rirl, " and you are wearing a stun- 
ning dress — isn't she, Ma? What a lot it must have 
cost ! But your hair looks redder than ever." 

" I use an extra amount of dye when I am in Paris, my 
dear. When in Paris, do as the Parisiennes do." • 

" I should be sorrv to imitate the Parisians," said Mrs. 
de Beaufoy-Dixon, drawing herself up and iciW elevating 
the aristocratic nose in which the blue blood of her ances- 
tors was so apparent. 

" Oh, you couldn't do it, Mrs. Dixon, you couldn't do 
it!" cried Eve. 

"I am thankful to say I could not. I have always 
heard my husband say that they have no morals." 

" Come now, Mrs. Dixon," interrupted Eve, " I am afraid 
no one thinks of morals nowadays. I am most particular 
myself — I wouldn't know a woman with a past for any- 
thing I But I fear society is not so careful. It is very 
sad, but morals nowadays seem quite out of date. What 
do you say, Harold ? " 

" Never met them yet in the best society," murmured he. 

" There, you hear, Mrs. Dixon ! And he knows all about 
the best society, for he's on intimate terms with the whole 
peerage." 

Warmth and cordiality came into Mrs. de Beaufoy- 
Dixon's withered face, her chilliness fell from her like a 
garment. 

" Indeed ! How very interesting ! " 

" Of course you know our name," continued Eve, smiling 
maliciously. " Clay — one of the ver}r oldest famiUes in 
England — the Clays of Mudall, Loamshire. Of course you 
know the name, our Uttle dinners and at-homes are so 
often paragraphed in the fashionable papers. Clay — 
Mrs. Harold Clay ; of course yow know the name — every 
one in the swim knows it by heart." 

" Clay," murmured Mrs. Dixon, " Clay — ^yes, yes, the 
name seems quite familiar to me." 
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" 10 South Audley Street," interpolated Eve. 

" Ah yes, of course, South Audley Street ! Of course 
I remember now ! " cried Mrs. Dixon, with sudden con- 
viction. 

" Do you kijow, I prefer South Audley Street to Gower 
Street," went on Eve, with sparkling eyes, " it's such a 
delightful position, and such an aristocratic entourage! 
The Duchess of Pulham lives next door to us, and the 
Talbot-Tracys just opposite. You should see our house, 
Mrs. Dixon, such a gem of a place ! You must come and 
see me some day." 

" I should be most delighted," murmured Mrs. Dixon, 
green with envy, yet anxious to conciliate such a desirable 
acquaintance. 

" Is it all true what you are saying ? " asked Ethelinda 
sharply. "Ma always used to say you were such a liar, 
and you were, weren't you ? " 

Mrs. Dixon gasped, aghast at this rudeness to a lady 
who had married mto intimate terms with the aristocracy. 

" Oh, that was when I was poor," laughed Eve ; " I am 
rich now, and rich people have no vices — have they, Mrs. 
Dixon ? It takes some wit to lie well, and poor people 
have to live by their wits. I shall grow dull now I've got 
money." 

" Ethelinda, I beg you will repress your natural tendency 
to rudeness," said Mrs. Dixon severely to her little rirl 
" Are you aware that you have been most impolite to Mrs. 
Clay ? I don't know what Miss Smith is about to allow 
you to speak with such deplorable rudeness." 

" Miss Smith isn't here. Ma," said Ethelinda promptly ; 
"she's dining downstairs with the ladies'-maids because 
it's cheaper, and travelling is so expensive — yow know 
how the hotel bills run up, Mrs. Clay, I am sure," with 
a ridiculous assumption of her mother's manner. "I 
wanted to dine with the ladies'-maids too, they seemed 
such amusing people, but Miss Smith said — Oh no, I had 
better not say what Miss Smith said. Ma; it was very 
fiinny, but I mustn't say it because it was about you. 
Yes, you may frown, Ma, but I'm not going to tell you— 
certamly not, my dear." 
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Mrs. de Beaufoy-Dixon turned away in icy disnleasure ; 
the quiver of her pinched nostrils boded no gooa for the 
governess. 

" Poor Miss Smith ! " murmured Eve, aoUo voce to 
Harold. " Her remark was evidently of an epigrammatic 
nature. Our dear Ethelinda has the spite of her mother 
and the memory of a Senior Wrangler ; some day Miss 
Smith's epigram will be revealed, and then " 

"I see now where you get your imj)ertinence from, 

8. Di 



Ethelinda," said Mrs. Dixon; "Miss Smith ought to be 
ashamed " 

"I am afraid she got it from me," interrupted Eve. 
"I was a shocking person for a governess, wasn't I, 
Ethelinda?" 

" You used to say awfully funny things, you know, but 
so does Miss Smith when she thinks Ma can't hear." 

Mrs. de Beaufoy-Dixon's stiff silk dress rustled with the 
indignant quiver which i^tated her spare frame. 

"Eve, we must be going," said Harold hastily; he was 
tired of dimier and ifis. Dixon. " We shall be late." 

Eve drew on her long, scented gloves and rose. Mrs. 
Dixon rose also, and they went together into the 
halL 

" I am 80 glad to have met you, Mrs. Dixon," said Eve, 
while Harold despatched an obsequiously-bowing waiter 
for a fiacre ; " it is quite a reUef to see somebody one 
really knows, somebody respectahle, you know; I do so 
insist upon respectabihty in my acquaintances, in spite 
of what Harold says oi the beaw moTide. Such very 
queer persons come to Paris, you see, ladies with other 
ladies' nusbands — all that disreputable sort of thing — one 
really doesn't know whom to speak to." 

"No, iadeed!" cried Mrs. Dixon warmly. "I assure 
you, my dear Mrs. Clay, I daren't speak to anybody 
in Paris!" 

"That's because Ma can't speak French," explained 
Ethelinda aside to Harold. 

"I hardly like to take that dear child to table-d'hdte 
even, seeing that one never knows who may be sitting 
next her ! " 
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"Oh yes, it's very shocking," murmured Eve sym- 
pathetically, " and one cannot be too careful, immorality 
IS so catchmg." 

"What?" Mrs. Dixon stared, 

" One never knows how soon the infection may spread ; 
even one's best friends are not always spared " 

"Eve!" caQed Harold, hiding his laughter with diffi- 
culty. " Are you commff ? " 

" I must go now, my nusband is so impatient. Good- 
bye, my dea/r Mrs. Dixon. I hope I shall see a great deal 
of you and my aweet Ethelinda, and I look forward to 
your calling on me in South Audley Street." 

" I shall be most delighted." 

Mrs. Dixon shook hands with eflfiision and watched 
Eve sail into her fixicre with envy and unwilling ad- 
miration. 

Eve threw herself back upon the cushions and laughed 
until the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

" Oh, that woman ! That woman ! " she cried. " How I 
hate her!" 

"Why on earth have you been bamboozling her like 
this ?" mquired Harold. " It's a waste of time to talk to 
such an ugly woman." 

" She is ugly, isn't she ! I am so glad she's ugly ! Oh, 
I have enjoyed myself, Harold. I've had my revenge now 
for aU her petty slights and detestable insults. Just 
think what the de Beaufoy-Dixon feelings will be when 
she finds out who and what I am. She will choke with 
rage, she will never get over it! Why, she wouldn't 
touch me with the tongs if she knew. That creature! 
That shameless creature ! That hussy ! Those are some 
of the names she'll call me, but she won't sully her 
immaculate lips with the names she would like to call 
me! And she's shaken hands with me, she's called 
me * my dear Mrs. Clay,' she's promised to call on me in 
London. Is the house sold yet, Harold ? Will she find 
anybody there?" 

"Nobody," he said shortly; "the place is shut up — 
dismantled— all the furniture sold." 

Eve looked at him and her face changed; a sudden 
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shadow fell over it. She caught his hand tightly, pas- 
sionately in hers. 

" Harold, don't look like that ! Don't make me think ! 
Don't make me remember — I am so happy — I don't want 
to think — I can*t feel sorry yet. Don't say that you are 
not hagpy too ! Don't say that you are sorry, that you 
ever think of — of Aer, that her face comes between us — 
her beautiful face. I haven't ^ot a beautiful face — I 
never had, but it always did weU enough — men seemed 
to like it and women to dislike it — what more does one 
want ? I was always content, I never wished to be beauti- 
ful tiU I loved yoriy and then — oh then, I wanted to be all 
the goddesses rolled into one. Oh, Harold, you do love 
me, don't you?" pleaded Eve childishly, "although I — I 
am not even one goddess." 

" I don't like goddesses," said Harold, " nor did the gods, 
if one may judge by their constantly running after more 
earthly beauties." 

" Ah, that's just what / am ! " cried Eve, her face re- 
covering its usual brightness. "I am an earthly beauty ; 
men like earth, don't they ? " 

" No doubt of it," said Harold ; " they are of the mud, 
muddy." 

"Nevermind!" cried Eve recklessly. "Mud or snow, 
snow or mud, what does it matter as long as one is happy ! 
And you are happy, aren't you, Harold ? " 

" I es, my darling," he answered, looking very tenderly 
at the wilful woman by his side, " you are my happiness." 

"And as for you, you are my own little pocket para- 
dise," she answered. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

'* The sunshine fails, the shadows grow more dreary." 

Mabt had telegraphed to her father to expect her, and 
when she reached Middleminster that eventful day 
on which she renounced her husband, she found Marma- 
duke waitmg on the platform. Marmaduke was one of 
those useful domestic characters who can be turned on in 
any capacity ; from the cooking of a joint or procuring 
situations for pretty servant-girls, down to the scouring 
of saucepans or the reception of visitors, Marmaduke 
could always be reUed upon. His range of domestic 
qualities was large. Mary kissed her brother with most 
unusual warmth : she was greatly pleased to see him ; his 
neat-featured, round-cheeked face was a delight to her. 

The trap, drawn by the elderly Josephus, was waiting 
outside the station. How glad sne was to see Josephus ! 
She could have kissed his old grey muzzle, but Marma- 
duke hiuried her in before she could even stroke his 
mottled grey coat, perceptibly whiter since she had last 
seen it. 

'' Glad to see you back, Mary," said Marmaduke, taking 
the reins and prevailing upon Josephus to move forward 
in a leisurely fashion. " How's Harold ? " 

" Quite well," answered Mary shortly. 

" Servants going on well ? " 

" I beUeve so." 

"Are you suited? Little Annie Fielding is out of a 
place now, and I am anxious to find her one. I was 
down in Cornwall yesterday seeing a lady who advertised 
for a housemaid, but it was a miserable place. I couldn't 
have let the poor little girl go there. Are you in want of 
a good parlourmaid ? " 

289 rp 
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"Not of your choosing, Marmaduke," said Mary, 
smiling ; " they are too pretty." 

" Girls can't be too pretty." 

" Servant-girls can." 

" I am sure you would like Annie." 

" I remember Annie, and I don't like her." 

" But you haven't seen her for two years, and you don't 
know how she's improved — such an eye ! I assure you 
if you had little Aimie for parlourmaid, every one would 
say she was quite the nicest and prettiest thing in your 
house ! " 

Mary drew herself up and was silent: Marmaduke 
annoved her. 

'Why have you never come to see me?" she asked 



' Oh, 1 am worked to death — work — work — work." 

" Fou worked to death ? " 

" I am doing the Sanitary Commissioner's work while 
he takes a holiday, and it's no joke, I assure you. Middle- 
minster is in a very pestilential state of drains. And 
then I've taken up building — I am building a hospital." 

" Building a hospital ! " gasped Mary. " Where do you 
get the money from ? " 

" I've got a few himdreds subscribed," said Marmaduke 
easUy, " and I must supply the rest." 

"Of course you will be made chief doctor to the 
hospital?" 

"Oh no, certainly not! Brakespeare will have that 
berth. I couldn't undertake it — too much work, too 
much strain — with my delicate health it would be out of 
the question." 

" But what good will it do you then ? " asked practical 
Maiy. 

"&ood? Gt)od? It amuses me. Besides, a new 
hospital is very much needed, and it employs a lot of 
men — splendid work superintending it — capital weather 
for buUdinff." 

Mary sighed. Marmaduke was apparently more peculiar 
than ever ; certainly this hospital iaea seemed too wild even 
for him. She looked about her ; how glad she was to be 
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again on the well-known road, the road she had constantly 
traversed from babyhood to womanhood! And when 
they turned in at the iron gates, down the beautiful 
avenue of limes in their young spring foliage, and caught 
a glimpse of the old house shaded by the great chestnut 
tree, the door hospitably open, the Vicar and a few 
brothers in attitudes of welcome under the sundial, her 
heart beat fast and she could hardlj see the dear familiar 
scene for tears. How she loved it all! How glad she 
was to be home again — away from London, away from 
vice and falsehood, away from Harold ! 

"Glad to see you, my dear," said the Vicar; and 
then came the inevitable question. "Where's your 
husband ? " 

"Oh, he — he can't get away just now," said Mary, 
dropping her eyes ; there would be time enough by-and- 
by to explain how things stood between Harold and 
herseli 

"Well, I suppose you can get on without him for a 
little whUe," said her father, leading the way into the 
rarely-used drawing-room. " Daniel and his wife always 
seemed happiest apart, and it's the same with James and 
Mildred — each Iooks three years younger without the 
other. That's the way with husbands and wives — your 
mother and I were just the same." 

Mary would have thought such remarks shocking from 
her husband, but she could allow them to pass un- 
challenged from her father. His position as clergyman 
gave him a privilege; Mary still held that the Church 
cannot do wrong. 

" Does vour husband go to church now, Mary ? " asked 
William, looking at her seriously. 

" I — I am afraid not," she murmured. 

" I am sorry to hear that ; Gertrude was sajring oiily 
yesterday what a privilege it must be to have the mould- 
mg of a soul." 

Gertrude was the name of William's ^iic^e. 

" I am afraid Harold's soul is already moulded." 

" Are you sure you have worked well — that you have 
used the proper tools ? " 
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" I have done my best" 

"And no good fruit?" WiUiam sighed. "(Jertrude 
will be disappointed. I fear you have not made good 
use of your opportunities, Mary ; you have not used the 
proper tools." 

"What tools do you mean ?" cried Mary, getting a little 
irritated. 

" The curtain-lecture tool," remarked Daniel from the 
depths of a large arm-chair; "the hysterics tool, and 
the constant sulking tool ; these are three very powerful 
levers, Mary, and if used constantly they will hoist any 
husband into heaven — or a mad-house." 

William frowned. 

" I am glad (Jertrude is not here to hear you, Daniel," 
he observed severely. 

" So am I," said Daniel, and Mary judged from the 
laughter of Robert and her father and the discomfited 
look of William that Gertrude was not a favourite in the 
Upton family. 

Presently Mary became aware that Daniel was survey- 
ing her critically from his arm-chair. 

" You've gone off, Mary," was the result of his observa- 
tions. " What's the matter with you ? " 

" London does not suit me," said Mary. 

She was looking undeniably pale and heavy-eyed ; even 
her placid nature and quiet nerves had suffered from the 
agitation of the last few days. 

" You used to be quite a nice-looking girl," continued 
Daniel ; " but I am dashed if you are now. Can't under- 
stand how girls go off so — you never find a man go off 
his looks like that." 

Mary thought Daniel positively repulsive ; she remem- 
bered that Harold had never found anything but praise 
for her appearance. 

" You must aUow for a London Season," said the Vicar, 
with an air of apologising for his daughter's looks which 
quite upset poor Marjr's equanimity. Though not vainer 
than most ol her sex, she had, by dint of hearing Harold 
say so, come to believe herself a very beautiful woman, 
and was therefore quite unprepared for brotherly criticism. 
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"I am very tired," she said, almost on the verge of 
tears. " I thirik I shall go up to my room and rest." 

"What's tired y;ou?" asked Daniel. "Sitting in the 
railway carriage doing nothing ? You used not to require 
res^," with a contemptuous emphasis on the word, which 
was abhorred by all the Uptons except Marmaduke. " This 
is the result of marrying a Londoner and living in London. 
I suppose you've got nerves now, eh ? " 

"Yes, I have got nerves, and you try them, Daniel," 
retorted Mary, roused. 

"Don't lose your temper, my dear girl," returned her 
brother with equanimity ; " I am afraid Harold has spoilt 
you." 

Mary rose without answering and went upstairs to her 
room ; there she remained until dinner-time, turning over 
many things in her mind. She began to think that per- 
haps Harold had spoilt her ; if so, life at Uppaway would 
be something of a change, for it was evident that her 
brothers were not likely to follow Harold's example. Mary 
felt just a little sad. It was delightful to be back at Uppa- 
way ; the familiar landscape, the familiar faces, the famiUar 
silence of the country — ^it was all a joy to her. But she 
began to realise vaguely that she would no longer have 
some one to admire and obey her, that henceforth there 
would be no one who cared for her enough to quarrel 
with her. That was all over and done with. She had 
shaken off the contaminating presence of her husband; 
she ought to be content. And yet Mary felt a strange 
sense of disappointment and disillusion now that she was 
once more in her old home. 

The next day Mary was far from happy. She wandered 
about the place, feeling rather like a ^ost returned to its 
former haunts. Everything was the same, no one had 
changed — and yet all was different. The change was in 
hersdf ; insensibly, unconsciously, marriage and London 
life had altered to some slight extent her ideas and even 
her feelings. And, strange to say, Mary missed her hus- 
band. She did not love Harold; she thought very badly 
of him. She had not the slightest insight into his nature, 
but she missed his presence, although, when she had had 
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it, it had constantly been irksome to her. Mary had 
grown a little more human since her marriage; un- 
conscious though she was of it, a little of the ice that 
encased her had melted. She was lonely without her 
husband, though she would not admit it. 

Two days went by — ^time seemed to go very slowly; 
there was nothing for her to do, and no place for her ; sne 
had slipped out of her niche in the family — everything 
was dreary and colourless. On the afternoon of the third 
day things got worse; the Vicar went off to attend a 
board meeting in Middleminster, Daniel was busy on his 
ferm, Marmaduke had gone down to Devonshire to inter- 
view a lady who had advertised for a cook, William was 
away — the whole house was deserted. Mary stood under 
the old sundial and remembered the days and the nights 
when she had stood there with Harold, the words he had 
said, the foolish things she had thought and hoped — she 
sat by the old chestnut, she walked under the great 
beeches, and memories crowded upon her like a swarm 
of bees. And each bee had its stmg, for the memories 
were all of happy days that would never come again. 
Mary leaned a^amst the beech and gave herself up to the 
past. Harold had faded now from her dreams, and Roger 
Horton took his place. Ah ! how many memories there 
were of him ! How often he and she had walked and 
talked together in this beautiful old garden. They had 
talked of religion with the fervour of enthusiasts ; he had 
described to ner his hard life, illuminated only bv the 
beacon light of faith ; they had looked forward togetner to 
a dim mysterious future in which they might both do 
great things, in which they might feed and clothe God's 
poor, and make the world better for their presence. The 
tears forced themselves into Marjr's eyes and fell down 
her cheeks. Poor Roger! Poor Mary! What had be- 
come of all their hopes and their ideals ? Everything 
had fallen in the dust like the card houses of their child- 
hood. 

Mary passed her hand over her smarting eyes and 
roused herself from her painful reveries. The great 
empty, memory-haunted place was unbearable ; she longed 
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to speak to somebody. She would go and see Miss 
Horton, it would be a pleasure to meet an old friend 
again ; and Roger — ^yes, she longed to see Roger, her old 
friend, her one friend. Mary put on her hat and cloak, 
and took the famihar road to Middleminster. It was a 
long way, but the walk would do her good, and shake 
these intrusive memories from her mind. It was a 
lovely day — the sprint had touched the hedgerows with 
tender green, and the distant trees melted into a faint mist 
of blue more beautiful than summer's brightest ver- 
dure ; where the sun touched them the nearer twigs and 
branches shone with wonderful shades of orange and red 
and purple against a sky flecked with buoyant clouds, 
breathing of life and spring. Mary's spirits rose a little ; 
perhaps life still held some gooa for her, some health 
and happiness for Roger. But when she reached the 
Hortons' house her heart sank again. The dull little 
back street seemed all the drearier for the brightness of 
the day, the house looked more dingy and sordid. Mary's 
heart beat as she rang the bell and asked for Miss Horton ; 
her knees trembled as she followed the small girl who 
had taken the place of the full-grown servant she remem- 
bered into the cheerftil little sitting-room. Everythii^ 
was unchanged ; the canary swung in the window, the air 
was full of tne scent of flowers, the piano was open as of 
yore, and a pile of much-mended music lay on a chair 
near by. And the cats — yes, they were all there; no, 
Tararaboomdiay was missing — there were onlj three cats 
now. Two sat on their favourite arm-chairs, and the 
other, the patriarch of the party, had taken possession of 
what was evidently considered the half-guinea stall of the 
apartment, Rosy's basket of mending, overflowing as usual 
with Roger's large-sized socks. Ma^s eyes smarted again 
as she looked at the basket ; it seemed only yesterday that 
she had taken one of those socks and endeavoured to 
span, with Angola mending wool, the alarming gulf which 
Roger called a hole. She could see his kind, pained face, 
she could feel the quivering touch of his hands upon her 
hair. 

** My dear Mary, how glad I am to see you," said Miss 
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Horton's hearty voice, and Mary rose with a little gasp, 
and kissed her Mend with tears in her eyes. 

Miss Horton took her two hands and held her out at 
arms' length. 

" You have changed, Mary." 

"Havel?" 

"Tes, marriage changes most people. You certainly 
seem a little altered — ^improved, I think — ^more womanly 
— ^a little softer — ^but you don't look welL" 

" I am quite welL" 

" Are you glad to be home again ? " 

"Yes, very." 

" And your husband — ^is he with you ? " 

" N — no," faltered Mary ; the inevitable question became 
more and more embarrassing. " I left him in London ; he 
— ^he is busy." 

" Busy ! A man with eight thousand a year ! I should 
have thought Harold day was the last man in the world 
to be busy." 

Mary made no answer, and Miss Horton's sharp eyes took 
in every detail of the confusion she had not yet learnt to 
conceal. "Just as I thought," reflected Rosy, with some 
natural admiration of her own sagacity. "The girl's 
miserable ; they are unhappy twether." 

"Well, Mary, tell me something about yourself," she 
said tentatively. " Do you like London ? " 

" No, I can't bear London." 

"Are you happy in spite of London ? " 

" Oh, 1 — I suppose so," answered Mary, after a pause 
spent in searching for an evasive answer, with sufficient 
truth in it to satisfy her conscience. " But why talk about 
me? I am tired of mvself; I've come home to — to hear 
about other people, lell me about yourself, Miss Horton, 
and — and your brother, and " 

" And the cats," interrupted Miss Rosy abruptly, " my 
precious cats. Of course you have noticed that my 
cherished Tararaboomdiay is not here, poor precious dar- 
ling ! I lost her a week ago — old age ; she passed away 
very peacefully, but I do miss her, Mary. She understood 
me so thoroughly and I her; we knew all each other's 
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moods. You remember Darby — ^there he is in my basket. 
Dear Darby, he got lost theotner day; he disappeared for 
a whole week I Y ou can imarine my anxiety. 1 went to 
every street in the neighboimiood, rrom house to house, 
inquiring, and foimd uie darling beast at last in a coal 
cellar! The people told me a savage cat had invaded 
their cellar. I went in on the chance, and poor Darby 
rushed to me, and clung round my neck like a child! 
No, not a child," Miss Horton corrected herseK; " cats are 
far superior to children, and Darby is beyond even cats in 
intelligence." 

"And your brother?" asked Mary again, when Rosy 

})aused for lack of breath. " When I — when I saw him 
ast, he was not well, I fear. Is he better ? " 

"No, he is not better; he is worked to death — worried 
to death — ^he can't expect to be better." 

" Can't I see him ? I want to ask him something." 

It had suddenly struck Mary that she should consult 
Roger as to her attitude towards her husband. 

" What do you want to ask him ? " asked Rosy sharply. 
" He is not weU enough to be worried. / never worry hun ; 
I don't see why yov, should." 

" I want to consult him as a — as a clergyman on a — a 
point of conscience," stammered Mary. 

" I suppose you've been quarrelling with your husband 
and want to patch it up. Y ou had better be your own 
conscience, and do the patching up yourself, / think." 

" Why do you think it's a quarrel ? " asked Mary, sur- 
prised at this perspicacity on Miss Horton's part. 

" Husbands and wives usually do quarrel. I am sorry, 
Mary; but I can't have my Roger worried with sucn 
things." 

Mary was silent a moment, reflecting. 

"You are quite right. Miss Horton," she said at last. 
"I have quarrelled with my husband, but — but if your 
brother bids me do so, I will forgive him, and — and go 
back to him." 

" I suppose you find Uppaway a little dull," said Rosy 
grimly. 

Mary flushed. 
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" What has that to do with it ? I want to do what is 
right ; I want to see your brother. Why shouldn't I tell 
hun all about it, and let him decide whether I ought to 
forgive Harold or not ? " 

Miss Horton threw up her hands with a little exas- 
perated sigh. 

"Oh, Mary! Mary! after all you have changed very 
little. I often used to wonder if you had a stone in your 
bosom in place of a heart, and bits of glass in your head 
instead oteyes, and now I find myself wondering just the 
same. How can Roger decide as to whether you should 
or should Hot forgive your husband ? He is not married ; 
he cannot possibly counsel you. Go to your father ; he is 
a cler^mian, and a husband, and a father ; he can help 
you. Koger is ill, and, I teU you, I will not have him 
worried. Promise me, Mary, never to mention your 
domestic aifairs to him. You have made your bed and 
must lie on it. I suppose you find it a hard one. WeU, 
I won't have Roger worried to provide feather-beds for 
you. His own bed is hard — ^harder than he can bear." 

" Of course I promise," said Mary, looking at her friend 
with OTeat distressed eyes which would have melted a 
mascifline heart. " I am very sorry he is so ill. Can I 
see him ? " 

"No, he is out." 

A desolate feeling of disappointment swept over Mary ; 
her pretty red lips quivered childishly. She had felt so 
strangely lonely and dreary since her return home that 
she longed inexpressibly to see the friend who had always 
been glad to see her. 

" I will bring him over to Uppaway in a day or two," 
said Miss Horton; "I daresay it would do him good. 
Don't cry, Mary — are you so disappointed not to see a 
poor, broken-down curate ? " 

" Yes, I am disappointed because he is my friend," said 
Mary simply, " and I have so few friends. Everything 
seems — different — ^now I am at home again. I wanted to 
see your brother — other people seem changed, you too, 
Miss Horton, but I don't think he would ever change 
to me." 
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Miss Horton's face darkened. 

" But he is changed — ^you will find him changed — he is 
no longer the Roger you knew. He has changed to me — 
I, who love him best on earth, he, who loves me better 
than — better than I deserve. But he is overworked," she 
added (juickly, " merely overworked. It is worry, nervous 
depression — overwork," repeated Rosy, with the emphasis 
of a person who seeks to persuade herself by dmt of 
iteration. 

"Why don't you take him away?" cried Mary. "To 
Austraha — something of that sort — a voyage in a sailing 
ship, that's what he wants." 

" Where's the money ? " 

"Here — I have it. Why, I only married Harold — I 
mean, now I am married I have the power to help others 
— I don't want all this quantity of money that my 
husband allows me — I always give it away. Let me send 
you and Roger to Australia." 

Miss Horton turned away and looked out of the window. 

" I am horribly proud," sne said at last ; " I hate taking 
money, even from you, an old friend. I would rather go 
to the workhouse than accept help for myself, but fer 
Roger — for Roger, I would beg in the streets. Thank you, 
Mary, you may help him as much as you like. I will 
take him to Australia if he will go." 

" Oh, surely he will go ! " 

" No, it's by no means certain ; he has ideas, fancies — 
he is very obstinate — but I will try. I am not sure it will 
do him good, but it may — it's worth trying. He's not 
equal to Ids parish work. I do what I can for him, but 
I'm not very young and it's too much for me. I suppose 
he must give it all up — ^give up the Church he has 
worked for so long." 

" Give up the Church ! " Mary clasped her hands in 
horror and amazement. Miss Horton nodded. 

" There, don't let's talk of it any more — ^it's not pleasant 
talking. Are you going ? Well, good-bye, Mary, I'll come 
over soon and bring Roger." 

Thus dismissed, there was nothing for it but to take 
her leave. Mary kissed her friend in sympathetic silence 
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and departed, sadder than when she came. The world 
seemed made of disappointment ; she had come to Middle- 
minster for consolation, and she was takii^ away with 
her a heavier load than she had brought The thought 
of Roger weighed upon her: he must mdeed be ill if he 
were contemplating giving up his life's work. How in- 
expressibly it woum nave comforted her to see him, to 
pour her troubles into his ear, to have his advice and 
sympathy. She felt she must tell some one ; Roger was 
unattainable, she would be driven to confiding her 
troubles and difficulties to her father. Harold's silence 
troubled her ; she had expected a letter from him, more 
explanations, perhaps another appeal. She had not de- 
ciaed what her answer would be to a letter of this kind, 
whether she would condescend to believe and forgive him, 
but she considered it due to herself to receive such an 
epistle. She turned into the post-office; there was no 
second post at Uppaway, and she could not wait till the 
next morning. She felt ill at ease as to the step she had 
taken in leaving her husband; she could not help ac- 
knowledging to nerself that she was strangely anxious to 
hear from hmL Her breath came in little gasps as she 
watched the clerk turning over the letters, she trembled 
as he came towards her with a large white envelope in 
his hand. Tes, it was Harold's writing; .she turned a 
little faint and had to lean against the counter for a 
moment, for she saw that the postmark was " Paris," and 
that "Paris" filled her heart with vag^e alarms. Why 
had he left England ? What was he doing in France ? 

" Are you ill, mum ? Shall I get you a little water ? " 
asked the clerk, impressed by Mary's beauty and evident 
agitation. 

She looked at him in bewilderment for a moment, her 
great eyes shining like stars under her black hat, then 
recovered herself with an effort. 

" Thank you very much, I am quite well," she said, and 
walked sunftly out into the street. 

In the distance she could see the great tower of the 
cathedraJ, white as a lily against the breezy sky, and it 
drew her towards it as a haven and a refuge. Afternoon 
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service was just over as she entered, but the organist was 
still playing dreamily, and the rich notes echoed from the 
vaulted roof and round the pillars till the vast aisles 
seemed one great harmony. Mary knelt and prayed and 
the prayer calmed her. She opened the letter with 
hands which no longer shook, and with one deep breath 
began to read. 

"Hotel Continental, Paris. 

" Dear Mary, — I imagine this is the last time I shall 
call you by that name, for henceforth we shall of course 
be strangers. You refused the other day to believe me, 
you condemned me for a crime I had not committed. 
Every woman likes to be in the right, and though you are 
a saint (presumably) you are stiU a woman, and vou will 
no doubt be pleased to hear that I am now what you 
thought me then — a faithless husband. What's the use 
of being guiltless if one is considered guilty ? One may 
as well have the pleasantness of sin as well as the obloquy. 
I am living very happily at Paris with the woman mto 
whose arms you have forced me. 

" But I can't say I owe you a grudge for that, Mary, 
for I love her very dearly. She can laugh with me, and I 
don't shock her — ^because she loves me. I have no doubt 
you will be happier without me, for yov, have never loved 
me. I ought never to have mamed you ; forgive me 
for being fool enough to think we could ever be happy 
together. We have both of us been to blame, I think, 
but what is past is past, and we had better give it decent 
burial and forget it. There is plenty of future before you, 
and when you have put this little matter into the hands 
of your sohcitor and Tie has untied the frayed cord which 
binds us, you will soon find someone to share that future 
with you. He will be a good fellow and he will never 
shock you. There — it's no use writing any more, for 
there's nothing more to say except to implore you to 
exercise your power and to divorce your unworthy husband 
at once. Good-bye, Mary, forgive me (you won't think it 
necessary to forgive yourself), and be happy. 

"Harold." 
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The letter fluttered from Mary's hand to the stone floor. 
For a moment she sat motionless, gazing yacantly before 
her, dazed as though by a physicid blow, only half-con- 
scious of what had happened, realising faintly that some- 
thing dreadful oppressed her like a nightmare, but not 
grasping what that something was. The organ had ceased 
and a deep stillness reigned in the cathedral, broken 
occasionally by the faint high soimd of boys' voices, 
singing far away in the distance, practising the morrow's 
antheuL At last Mary moved ; me picked up the fatal 
letter and read it through again. She read it many times 
before she entirely reaused that it was no longer in her 

Sjwer to decide her husband's fate, that he had taken his 
e into his own hands and left her to face a scandalised 
world, alone. Harold had left her — he had gone with 
another woman, she no longer had a husband. And she 
must tell her people — soon every one would know what 
had happened ! The parish would ring with it. Middle- 
minster would be full of it The thought was horrible to 
her. And Harold had dared to insinuate that she was 
not entirely blameless in the matter ; perhaps other people 
would think so too — the parish was so censorious. She 
remembered that he had warned her before they parted 
in South Audley Street that in leaving him alone in 
London, she was leaving him exposed to a great tempta- 
tion — because he had loved this woman for a long tune. 
But Mary shook that thought from her — she was not to 
blame : if Harold had yielded to temptation, it was his 
fault for not fighting against it. She had seen him with 
that dreadful actress, Sie was quite justified in thinking 
the worst of him ; her leaving him was amply justified 
by his present conduct — it showed that he was all she 
had feared he was, all that an atheist was bound to be — 
absolutely unfettered by law or morality. Her heart grew 
very hard against her husband. She did not love nim, 
but it galled her terribly to think that he was happy with 
another woman. She had always been accustomed to 
look upon him as her slave ; his love she had taken as a 
matter of course, his admiration, his presents, his devo- 
tion : they were all her due, they had always been hers 
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and she had never cared for them ; but it was a bitter 
thing to know that another woman now had all that had 
been hers, and that he was happy — happy in his path of 
iniquity, happy away from her. Mary m her anger was 
strangely human; all the saintliness seemed to run dry 
at this juncture of her life, and her thoughts and feelings 
were remarkably like those of the average woman. She 
hated Harold, she hated the creature who had taken him 
from her. She was intensely sorry for herself — ^poor 
deserted Mary, how cruelly she had been treated, how he 
had wronged ner, what a villain he was ! 

Presently she read Harold's letter again, and this time 
noticed that there was a postscript over the pa^e. The 
postscript ran thus : " I think you will be able to live well 
and happily on the three thousand a year I shall allow 
you. I know you don't care to spend much on yourself ; 
spend my money on others, and perhaps it may bring us 
both a blessing." 

Mary's heart bounded a little. Three thousand a year ! 
Now indeed she could clothe and feed God's poor — her 
dream would be realised, and Roger should help her to 
realise it. There was consolation in that thought. 

A few days later, Harold received the following letter : — 

" My Husband, — I forgive you ; my Bible, which you 
despise, teaches me to forgive those who have wronged 
me. I shall always pray for you, pray for you to be 
redeemed from your life of sin. You ask me to divorce 
you — that, of course, is impossible; in my eyes, divorce 
IS a deadly sin. God has bound us together, and only 
the hand of God can sever us: the law of man can do 
nothing. 

" We shall never meet again, Harold ; but to the end 
of our lives, to all eternity, you are my husband and 
I am your wife. Mary." 

Harold shivered as he read this letter; then with a 
gesture of impotent passion and protest he crushed it in 
nis hand. 

" Let me read it," pleaded Eve, who had been watching 
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him eagerly, having studied thepostmark and every line 
and curve of the writing before Harold came in ; " I know 
whom it is from — ^let me read it." 

He smoothed the letter out, ashamed of the impulse 
which had crumpled the smooth paper, and handed it 
to her. 

" Read it, then." 

Eve read the letter slowly through, then threw it care- 
lessly on the table. 

"Why do you look sad, Harold ? It's not worth being 
sad about." 

" I am sad for your sake. Eve." 

She threw her arms round his neck, and pressed her 
warm lips upon his forehead. 

"Let me Kiss out these foolish little lines, dear one. 
There, that's better ! Smile at me — ^kiss me — so. Why 
think of her and her letter ? What do they matter ? We 
are happy, darling — we require no marriage service, no 
mockery of that sort to tie us two together. Why trouble ? 
There is no world outside our two selves. What does 
anything in the universe matter so long as we love each 
otner and are happy ? " 

"You are right!" cried Harold, and he tore Mary's 
delicately written letter into shreds with fierce nervous 
fingers. " There, there goes the last hope of respectability 
for you and me, there goes society, there goes morality — 
we are Bohemians for life, my Eve ! " 

" But our Bohemia is paradise," said she, with her lips 
on his. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"May not a saint fall from her paradise and be no more a saint 7 " 

Mr. Upton was genuinely shocked when he read Harold 
Clay's letter and heard his daughter's account of how 
t.hinpra had come to this painful pass between her husband 
andnerself. 

"My dear Mary, this is very terrible," he murmured, 
taking off his gold-rimmed spectacles and wiping them 
with a trembling hand. " Who could have foreseen such 
a catastrophe I " 

" He was an atheist," said Mary stonily. 

" Well, well, you know I never took that extreme view of 
Harold, or I should never have allowed you to marry him. 
I had no doubt but that all would be for the best, that 
you would lead him insensibly on to the right path, and 
that you would learn to be happy together. It shocks me, 
Mary ; it is a great disappointment, a dreadful upheaval. 
What will your brothers say ? " 

"Somethii^ disagreeable, no doubt." 

" You say JEenry was with you when — when the final 
rupture came?" 

"Yes, Henry was there when Harold came home — 
drunk " — the v icar shuddered — " and hurt my wrists most 
brutally." 

"He struck you?" 

" No — ^not exactly ; but he — ^he hurt me and threw me 
down." 

" Then Heimr could give evidence to that effect ? " 

" Yes, but Henry thought I irritated him very much. 
Henry is always in opposition to me, you know, father/ 

" Yes, my dear, I know ; but in this case I feel sure he 
will feel for you and with you." 

806 xj 
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Mary was silent. 

" I suppose Harold has left you well provided for ? " 

" Read the postscript, father." 

"Three thousand a year! Harold is very liberal, my 
dear. And now about this — this little matter — I mean 
this painful matter — this divorce — what do you say, 
Marv?" 

"What can I say but one thing? I have already 
written to Harold. Divorce is a sin ; surely, father, you 
would never advise such a thing ! " 

"No, no, my dear," answered the Vicar hurriedly, 
"certainly not; divorce is impossible, out of the ques- 
tion, of course. At the same time, there are many clerics, 
very worthy men, who advocate it." 

MarVs hps compressed themselves into a line of in- 
flexibility, rarely to be seen save in those people who 
look as placid and gentle as some unruffled pool of water, 
but agamst the rock of whose iron wills more impetuous 
and passionate natures beat tjiemselves till broken into 
spray. 

" My mother thought it a deadly sin. The Bible tells 
us so — St. Paul says so — I must keep to my faith, father, 
I must seek my own salvation." 

" But if you refuse to divorce your husband," went on 
the Vicar, uneasy under Mary's eye, " some people would 
say that you condemn this woman to remain a sinner, 
seeing he cannot atone for his sin by — by making an 
honest woman of her, as the homely saying goes." 

"Can divorce take her sin from her? There is no 
divorce in God's eye. Once my husband, he is always my 
husband. The woman cannot cease to be a sinner until 
she leaves him and repents. Surely, father, you believe 
that?" 

" Of course, of course, my dear — your theology is good. 
As a clergyman, I agree with you, but as a man I find it 
in my heart to think your decision a hard one. There 
is such a thing in the world as temptation. You don't 
know what it is." 

"Do you?" 

"No man and few women can go through the worl4 
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without temptation. You believe in the devil; tempta- 
tion is of the devil, devilish." 

" Good people resist the devil." 

"Yes, but you don't know what hard work a bout 
with the devU is. He is a powerful wrestler — ^it takes a 
deal of strength to throw him." 

" God rives us strength. We can do nothing without 
prayer. No one need be a sinner — sin is voluntary." 

The Vicar sighed. 

" Wait until you know something of it," he remarked a 
little sadly. 

Mary flushed. 

" We are all sinners," she said. 

"Yes, you say so now, and in church every Sunday, 
but do you really believe yourself one ? Wait until you 
truly think there is some trace of sin about you, and then 
think of your husband." 

"I don't understand you, father," said Mary coldly. 
"I think we have discussed this subject enough — it is 
very painful to me." 

She gathered up her work and left the room. 

The Upton brothers differed in their opinion of the 
scandal that had occurred in the family. Marmaduke and 
WilUam condemned Harold unsparingly, William show- 
ing a command of Scripture bearing upon the subject 
that comforted Mary immensely. James, as a man of 
law, refused to express an opinion until legally consulted 
by his sister. Divorce was not the inipossible thing to 
him that it was to Mary. Daniel and Robert considered 
the matter too everyday an affair to discuss at length, 
and Henry chose, to Mary's small surprise but great 
vexation, to consider Harold's conduct as justified by 
her own. 

" You took the first step by your own account," he said ; 
" you left the poor devil all alone. You suspected him 
quite wrongfully as regards that little girl at the theatre 
— of that 1 am certain. You refused to believe his 
word, you left him to his own devices, and now you cut 
up rusty because you find his devices were not strictly 
moral ones. Man is vile, we all know that, you couldn't 
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expect him to behave otherwise ; if it's possible for a man 
to do wrong, he does it. Harold's a very decent fellow, 
about the decentest fellow I know. True, he got screwed 
that night and hurt your wrists, but he never meant to 
hurt jou ; and it's my belief that if the fellow had had a 
happier home, he would never have taken that girl to the 
theatre or got S(mi% at a champagne supper. Harold's a 

fentleman, and ne would have oeen a good husband too, 
am sure, if vou had let him. You know you never 
cared a brass mrthing for him, you never wanted him 
when you had him, and you ought to be glad to be rid of 
him, especially as he's left you plenty of what you liked 
better tnan lumself — ^money." 

" Henry ! " gasped Mary, white with anger ; " how dare 
you!" 

" You see you can't stand the truth — women never can. 
You've lived under a glass-case all your life — ^stuffy^ sort 
of existence ! And now Harold has let a little air in, you 
can't stand the ventilation. Well, I hope the poor devU 
is happy now, and I trust that you will do the Christian 
thing and do your best to rive him his liberty without any 
beastly cant about the Bible and St. Paul." 

" You shock me inexpressibly, Henry," said Mary, with 
trembling lips. "I refuse to discuss the matter with 
you." 

"Very well, you know what I think. No, you don't 
know all I think." 

" I don't want to hear — ^you shock me — ^you hurt me." 

Henry went on, regardless of his sister's protests. 

" I know you consiaer yourself quite a saint, Mary ; you 
will be terrioly shocked when I tell you that in my opinion 
you have practically been the ruin of two men." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Well, you've driven Harold off the highroad, right 
away from the telegraph posts of propriety, and you've 
driven Roger Horton off his head." 

"What!" Mary's voice was sharp with surprise and 
agony. " You don't mean that — that Roger " 

There were voices in the garden ; Henry sauntered to 
the window and looked out. 
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" Here he comes with his sister, by all that's holy ! See, 
Mary, does he look like a sane man ? " 

Roger had come to the window. He took off his hat to 
Mary; his face was very white, his eyes wore the same 
pained, vacant, puzzled look that Mary had noticed in 
London. She turned to Henry. 

" He is overworked — that is alL" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Let us hope so. Come round, Miss Horton ; 1*11 open 
the door for you." 

He ran out and returned in a moment with the 
Hortons. 

"We were talking of you only a moment ago. Miss 
Horton ; Mary was saying you let your brother work too 
hard." 

" Yes, it's quite true. Rosy does nothing to help me," 
said Roger fretfully. "She might do so much, but she 
leaves it aU to me. Women are so selfish." 

Miss Horton's brave lips quivered a little. 

" I will try and do better, dear," she said gently. 

He turned on her with an almost fierce irritation. 

" Better — ^better ! Don't talk to me of better ! Leave 
me alone, that's all I want." 

Henry looked at Mary ; her face grew pale. 

" Mr. Horton," she saia gently, "you promised you would 
let me help some of the poor in your parish." 

" Did I ? did I ? " He passed his hand confusedly 
over his forehead. " I — I forget — I forget so many things 
now." 

" I am home now for — for some time ; you must let me 
help you." 

" No, no, help is of no use," he said quickly ; " the fact 
is, everything's going to the devil." He leant forward, 
speaking with extraordinary emphasis. "There is no 
doubt that all the good work in my parish, all the good 
work in Middleminster, all the ffood work in the world is 
going to the devU — straight to hell," added Roger, fixing 
his eyes on Mary. 

Mary started and turned paler still : such words from 
such a man as Roger Horton were strange and inexpres- 
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sibly shocking. Henry tried to laugh off the nervous 
silence which fell upon the room. 

" I always thought the devil was pretty rampant over 
the land/' he said lightly, " but I di(m't expect a clergy- 
man to take such a gloomy view of things." 

" But I am leaving the Church," said Koger carelessly. 

A little cry of pain escaped from Mary; this casual 
allusion to such a terrible upheaval was dreadful to her. 
Roger looked at her, and a new light came into his strained 
eyes. 

"Would it grieve you?" he asked, in his old gentle 
tones. "I should be sorry to do that, and yet — ^yet I 
must — I must leave the Church ! Everything is changed 
now. I used to have no doubts or fears, I believed in all 
that was good and beautiful. I never believed in hell and 
the devil — they were mere forms of speech to me, mis- 
translations, misapprehensions, the creations of barbarous 
men; but now — oh, they are so real to me! Hell, the 
devil, the devil and hell — I see them ever3rwhere." His 
manner had changed again and become wild and painful. 
" As for the good and beautiful things, they are all slip- 
ping away from me. My faith seems dying — dead. Oh, 
these doubts, these torturing doubts! Christ seems a 
beautiful, impossible myth, and God — do you know?" 
— ^he dropped his voice and turned startled eyes upon 
his hearers — "I sometimes question whether there w a 
God!" 

His words feU into a dead silence; there was some- 
thing so terrible in those words, spoken by a man whose 
faith had been so ardent and so childUke, that it was 
not the two women only that shivered and turned pale. 
Henry dropped his pipe, and for some moments allowed 
it to remain imheeded on the floor. 

"Come, Horton," said the young man at last, "don't 
let's talk of this sort of thing any more ; you are out of 
sorts, thoroughly hipped and overworked, that's what's 
the matter with you. Leave England — go abroad — take 
your sister, and be as idle as you can, and you'll soon 
forget your doubts." 

Roger looked at him with haggard eyes. 
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"I can't — it is impossible." 

"Go to London then — see a few theatres and some 
pretty women " 

" No, no, not theatres," said Roger, drawing back ; " you 
meet the devil there — I — I often meet hinn now." 

Miss Horton rose and took her brother's arm. 

" Come, Roger, we must be going." 

He pulled his arm impatiently away. " I don't want to 
go," he exclaimed petulwitly. 

" Mary is tired — she wants to be alone." 

The old, kind look came back to Roger's face, the old 
tenderness to his voice. 

" Have I tired you ? Yes, you look pale. Did you like 
my roses ? YJbs, you kissed them once — I saw that. I 
will bring you some more in July — I never forget your 
birthday. Good-bye. Come, Rosy, there's oceans of jelly 
and ^ood things waiting for distribution, and the choir 
practice. How you dawdle, Rosy." 

" He is quite himself again now," whispered his sister to 
Mary; "he is merely overworked, merely overworked." 

Henry went with the Hortons to the door; Mary sat 
with bent head, shivering in the bright sunshine. " He 
is overworked," she murmured, echoing Ros/s words, 
" merely overworked." 

Henry returned in a few moments. 

" Well, Mary, what do you think of that poor fellow ? " 

" I — I — I don't know," she stammered. " Why is he 
so changed ? Why does he talk so strangely ? He — ^he 
Tnuat be overworked, only that " 

Henry picked up his pipe and carefully refilled it. 

"Overwork and an overdose of religion in his ©arly 
youth," he said dryly ; " the poor devil is simply going on 
nis head. It takes a pretty hard brain to resist the im- 
pressions of early youth. I have no doubt he was brought 
up as we were, surfeited with hell and the devil till night 
became a terror, and every fellow-man a miserable sinner. 
He got over it, you see, he didn't believe in devils and 
hells; but first teachings were too strong for him after 
alL He gets hipped and overworked, his brain is a Uttle 
weakened, and all his old childish terrors come back and 
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are driving him mad. Poor beggar ! I tell you, Mary, I 
should go mad myself if I thought of these things, r ve 
been brought up to believe in hell and the devil and can't 
give them up ; they are horrible things to believe la, and 
they shadow me, they shadow all of us Uptons with a 
dark cloud. I know I shall so to hell when I die ; even 
Marmaduke, sleek, placid, w^-fed Marmaduke has that 
comforting impression as to his own destination, as well 
as that of his Mends and relations. I tell you it's 
horrible!" 

He rose and walked up and down with a most imusual 
show of excitement. 

" But if you do right," said Mary timidly, " and truly 
repent, you will yet see salvation." 

Henry shook his head impatiently. 

"Do right? Nonsense! We are all utterly vile! 
Repent — who is likely to repent till the last moment, and 
then what good is it? There, don't let's talk of it! 
I told you 1 should go mad too if I thought of these 
things. We Uptons know ourselves to be sumers — with 
the exception of you, Mary ; you are quite free from sin, 
aren't you — in your own opinion, at any rate ? " 

" I — I have always tried to do right," murmured Mary, 
drooping her beautiful head, 

"And you think you have always succeeded. Happy 
Mary ! And yet, in spite of your superior virtue, there's 
no doubt you've helped to do for that poor fellow — which 
brings us hack to what I was saying before they came in." 

Mary's eyes dilated. 

" I ! ' she gasped, " I ! Henry, this is the second time 
you have said this dreadful thing to me — ^you must 
explain, you must " 

" What, do you mean to tell me you didn't know he 
was head over ears in love with you ? 

"No, no!" 

" And when a man loves a woman as Horton loved you, 
it doesn't do him any good to be chucked over and forced 
into helping to marry her to another chap — that sort of 
thing sends some men straight to the devil, and it's 
started Roger on his way to the mad-house." 
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" In love with me ! " whispered Mary, and then looking 
up with agonised eyes : " Henry, don't say that — don't ! " 

" But I do say it, and he loves you stilL 111 as he is, 
irritable and fretful as he is, don't you see that your voice 
has power to calm him, that his face changes when he 
looks at you ? And how about yourself, Mary ? " continued 
the pitiless Henry. " Weren't you much fonder of Roger 
than of Harold when you married the latter ? I always 
thought you and poor Horton would have made a match 
of it. If you had, perhaps he wouldn't be as he is now." 

Struck by Mary's silence, Henry turned to look at her ; 
she was crouching in her chair like some guilty thing, her 
hands before her eyes, trying vainly to shut out the li^ht 
of knowledge whicn was streaming in upon her, stimnmg 
her with its cold pitiless glare. 

" What's the matter, Mary ? Are you ill ? " cried Henry, 
a little alarmed. 

But Mary neither saw nor heard him ; she was looking 
at last into her own soul, her own heart. The bandage 
had fallen from her eyes, she could no longer blind herself, 
no longer wilfully misinterpret her own emotions. She 
loved Koger, had always loved him. Oh, she was guilty, 
guilty ! All the time she had been Harold's wife she had 
loved another man ; in the spirit she had broken one of 
God's commandments — she nad sinned. She who had 
condemned her husband was herself a sinner. She, who 
had thought herself so pure and white, was stained and 
degraded — she was a sinner. And the sin was with her 
still, for with the knowledge of her love for Roger, the 
love seemed to flow iato her heart like a passionate sea, 
ten times stronger because it had been forced back and 
hidden for so long, ten times stronger because it went 
hand in hand with pity. He was so much in need of her 
love, and yet it was such a sin to give it him. For the 
first time in her calm, well-regulated life, a great protest 
rose in Mary's heart against nature and life and law — for 
a moment something in her, something that had long 
lain hidden, rose to the surface and rebelled against 
everything. She was terrified at herself, she turned sick 
and giddy as she looked down into those terrible gulfs 
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which yawned in her own soul. She trembled and looked 
wildly round for help, and her eyes fell on Henry, who 
had been watching her somewhat anxiously. When he 
saw her white face and haggard eyes he was quite 
alarmed. 

" You must be bad — let me fetch a doctor." 

She rose with difficulty and clung to his arm. 

"No, no, don't go away — don't leave me alone — I'm 
afraid to be alone." 

" What's the matter ? I am sorry I spoke to you like 
that " 

"No, no, you were right — I am glad you did. Oh, 
Henry — Henry — I am a sinner — I am a sinner ! " 

She wrung her hands together and moaned like a child 
in pain. 

" I am frightened — I shall go to hell — I am a sinner — 
I can't bear it — I never knew what sin was like before." 
Her lips whitened, and she gasped for breath. " I — I feel 
as though I were dying." 

And then with a little sig:h she fell back unconscious 
into Henry's arms. The terrible consciousness of sin in a 
soul as pure as Mary's had struck her down like a physical 
blow. 



CHAPTEE XXVL 

*' Torment, and agony, and fear." 

There was no sleep for Mary that night ; she tossed back- 
wards and forwards on her bed, feverish and wretched. 
She had prayed for hours, prayed as she had never 
prayed before in her cahn, guaraed life, prayed till she 
nearly sank from her knees on the floor exhausted. But 
her prayers had brought her no peace, no restoration of 
seK-love, no confidence in her own saintliness. She still 
loved Roger, she felt . it in every beat of her heart, in 
every thought and fibre — that love made itself felt even 
through her prayers, and pushed her away from God. 
Until her love was conquered and trodden under foot she 
could have no peace, for she would still feel that terrible 
consciousness of sin. In those still hours of the night 
when nothing stirred in the old house but an occasional 
mouse in the wainscot, and the hourly chiming of the tall 
clock in a distant corridor, Mary looked agam into her 
heart, and read the brief story of her married life by that 
new, stem light. 

She had married Harold without loving him ; from the 
very first she had wronged him, for he had loved her, and 
he had thought that she loved him. She had never 
been anything like a wife to him ; she had been cold to 
him from the beginning — cold, repellent, unsympathetic. 
And why ? What had kept them apart ? Wnat had 
hardened her heart against him and kept her untouched 
by his devotion? Her love for Roger. It had lain in 
her heart like a serpent, and reared its head between 
husband and wife, pushing them j)itilessly apart imtil her 
coldness hardened into ice, and his love died down into 
indifference. And all these months she had wilfully 

816 
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blinded herself, pulled the bandage in thicker and thicker 
folds over her eyes, told herself that it was friendship she 
felt for Roger. Friendship ! She had taught herself to 
believe that her intense pleasure in his presence, her 
beating heart, her flushed cheeks, her wild loi^ing to see 
him, her anxiety when she saw him so changed, her passion 
of pity for him — that all these varied emotions had their 
source simply in friendship. 

Slind, bund, self-deluded sinner ! And she had dared 
to condemn her husband ; she had talked calmly to her 
father of the voluntary nature of sin, of the easy resist- 
ance of evil! Her father was right; she had thought 
herself a saint ; although every Sunday she had on her 
knees declared herself a miserable sinner, she had con- 
sidered herself spotless and perfect. And now — Mary 
writhed under the lash of this newly awakened, pitiless 
self-consciousness which was rending the veil from every 
part of her, and tearing her very soul upon a rack of 
torture. 

If she had lived a few centuries earlier, Mary would 
have impressed her passion of self-abasement upon her 
white flesh with scourges or hot irons, and the physical 
agony would have dufled the mental pain and brought 
her rehef Being a nineteenth century production she 
spared her flesh, though, as she looked at her exquisite 
face in the glass, she hated it, and thought she coula have 
torn the beauty out of it with her frail hands. But it 
was onlv a thought ; Mary loved her beauty as happier 
women love their children. 

At last that weary ni^ht dropped into the past. Mary 
watched the first suspicion of dawn blush into a certainty 
imder the faint rays of an early May sun ; she heard the 
first chirp of the birds, growing louder and louder until 
the air was so full of their song that she hardly realised 
they were singing. She got up and bathed her tired eyes, 
noticing with some concern and pity how her beauty had 
faded during that sleepless night. " I shall soon grow 
old," she thought, " and then people will forget that 1 was 
beautiful" She found herself deciding that she would 
have her portrait painted, that some memory of her might 
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be preserved, and she laughed out loud at this frivolity, 
and then shivered; she felt almost as though she had 
danced upon a grave. 

It was a relief to get out of the room where she had 
suffered so much, out into the air, amongst the flowers 
and the birds. Presently a little peace came to her as she 
watched the blue hyacinths nestling under the old chest- 
nut tree : perhaps she was not such a sinner as she had 
thought during those first hours of rude awakening. She 
would conquer this forbidden love, and be able once more 
to look into her heart without shrinking at what she saw 
there. Poor Mary ! She little knew that her severest trial, 
her deepest humiliation, lay but a few hours before her. 

The morning passed wemly, amidst uncomfortable and 
uncomplimentary comments from her father and brothers 
on her washed-out appearance. After lunch she took a 
book of sermons and ensconced herself in a comfortable 
chair imder the chestnuts. She was worn-out ; her head 
ached, she felt unutterably weary and languid. She leant 
back against her cushions, grateful for their comfort, 
grateful for the cool green shade of the chestnut. She 
was too tired to think, too tired almost to feel. Up above 
her she could see the pale blue sky through the thin, 
sunlit tree-spray; occasionally the swift wing of a bird 
cleaving its way over the trees shot a quick gleam of 
lightning past her aching eyes, causing them to close 
involuntarily. The air was mil of the song of thrushes, 
and sometimes came the high note of a blackbird, dis- 
tant and mysterious as a song from dreamland. After a 
time Mary's eyes closed altogether, her tired head fell 
more heavily back against the cushions, her book, heavy 
in every sense, dropped from her hand and lay unheeded 
on the groimd. The various notes of the birds, the melo- 
dious hum of the insects, the low rhythmical whisper of 
myriads of leaves in gentle motion, all faded into a soft 
continuous blurr of sound, and soothed her into a deep 
sleep of exhaustion. 

Mary had not been asleep many moments before the 
tall figure of Roger Horton swung up to the door. He too 
had psussed a sleepless night ; his sister had heard him 
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walking up and down his narrow room hour after hour 
like a hon m its cage. At last, when the morning broke 
and Rosy ventured to enter his room, fearing the lull tide 
of irritation which lately had broken upon her, she found 
him stretched upon his bed in his clothes, as he had thrown 
himself down, asleep. For the last few weeks Roger had 
been terribly restless ; he was always on his feet, he seemea 
imable to stay two minutes in one place, and yet, ill as he 
was, changed as he was, he was still able to get through 
his parish work with his sister's assistance. When in the 
presence of want and suffering his old self seemed to 
return, he was able to throw off the malady which was 
slowly gaining on him. But Miss Horton had perceived 
at once that the sight of Mary had had a bad effect upon 
her imfortunate brother. The painful restlessness had 
increased ; he had been more irritable than ever. Once 
asleep, Roger slept heavily; Rosy could not bear to wake 
him, but at last she did so, as there were many things 
for him to do that morning. But, for the first time, he 
refused. 

" I can't, I won't. Rosy," he cried irritably ; " I don't 
care if old Mrs. Smith is aying. I can't go and sit in her 
stuffy room on a morning Uke this. I want a walk ; I 
want to breathe God's air, not to sit and suffocate in a 
dirt-manufactured atmosphere. I can't do it! I won't 
doit!" 

Rosy knew better than to oppose him. 

" You are quite right, Roger," she said cheerfully ; " I 
will come witn you. It certainly is too lovely a day to 
spend indoors" 

This ready acquiescence quieted Roger, and he consented 
to sit down and eat some breakfast before starting out. 
The brother and sister did not return till lunch-time, 
Roger as fresh as a lark. Miss Horton worn-out with plod- 
ding after him over ploughed fields and through hedges 
and ditches, her tiny feet taking at least three steps to 
each one of his long strides. After lunch, Roger consented 
to sit down and write some necessary letters, and tired 
Rosy lay upon the sofa and fell fast asleep. No sooner 
was she asleep than Roger dropped his pen and started 
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up, the restless fit upon him again. He put on his hat 
and ran out of the house, the demon of imrest which dwelt 
within him urging him to run as though for a wager. 
After a time his pace slackened and he walked aimlessly 
along, neither knowing nor caring what direction he took. 
It was not until he passed under the large oak, so piti- 
lessly lopped by the County Council, that he perceived he 
was on the Uppaway road. 

"I'U go and see the Uptons again," he said aloud; 
" Mary — Mary is there." 

He turned in at the big gates and walked down the 
avenue of limes to the house, still murmuring the name 
he loved imder his breath. 

The Vicar met him at the door. 

" Glad to see you, Horton," he said heartily. Neither 
Mary nor Henry had mentioned the Hortons' visit of the 
day before. 

" Are you going out ? " asked Roger slowly. " I — 111 
go with you." 

" Old Barnes is down with bronchitis ; I promised to 
read to him." 

They were half way to the little church, around which 
lay the village of Uppaway , before the Vicar said, following 
the train of his own thoughts, which were very constantly 
fixed upon his daughter, " Mary is home again." 

" Yes, I know," murmured the curate, his heart booming 
against his ribs as it always did at the mention of her 
name. 

" Yoli knew that ? Oh — ah, yes — I suppose she has seen 
your sister. She is home again for good. Have you 
heard?'' 

"Heard what?" 

" I suppose the scandal is all over the parish by this 
and all over Middleminster too. I don't mind your know- 
ing, you are an old friend, and I had rather you heard it 
from me." 

"Yes, yes." Roger's voice was barely articulate, his 
knees knocked together in his nervous agitation; every 
joint in his body and in his long thin hands was moving 
— he could not keep stiU, 
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" Mary's husband, your cousin, has gone off with — ^with 
another woman, and Mary has come nome to Uppaway. 
That's all," said the Vicar calmly. 

All! Roger gazed at the old man for a moment in 
stupefied silence, then turned, and without a word shot 
bacK along the road to the Hall. He must see Mary 
again ; the news was a terrible shock to him ; his brain 
was on fire. 

He looked about the garden, but Mary was nowhere to 
be seen. With a sudden memory of her favourite haunt, 
he parted the low-lying branches of the chestnut tree and 
looked through the screen of green. Yes, she was there, 
fast asleep. With a sudden movement Roger bared his 
head as though entering a church, and, kneeling as if by 
a shrine, gazed at his saint 

She was pale, there were dark circles under her eyes, the 
pale brown lashes lay light upon them. His hungry eyes 
took in every detail of her loveliness : the exquisite Ime 
of her throat thrown back against the cushions, the trans- 

{>arent cheek nestled against the rich-toned brocade, the 
oosened hair hanging in an abandonment of curls upon her 
forehead and over the little pink ears. Her Ups were parted 
with the deeg breaths which heaved her bosom perceptibly 
under the thin blouse. He could see she had been crying ; 
her lids were swollen, her lashes were wet, and one great 
tear detached itself as he looked and rolled down her 
cheek. Was she crying for him, for the heartless husband 
who had deserted her ? A horrible flood of jealousy rolled 
through him ; he covered up his eyes and tried not to wish 
that he could kill Harold with his bare hands. Then he 
looked at Mary again, looked and looked until every drop 
of blood in his body rushed to his brain and burnt there 
like flames. His whole life narrowed itself into one intense 
desire — to kiss these parted lips, to hold her in his arms. 

He bent over her, nearer and nearer, till his lips pressed 
hers in a long kiss — a kiss where all the passion of nis life 
was concentrated. 

" Mary — Mary — Mary," he whispered. 

She stirred without waking, and smiled as though in a 
happy dream. 
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"Mary!" he cried, and clasped her in his arms, and at 
his hoarse cry she stirred again and opened her great 
blue eyes full into his. 

The relaxation of sleep and the stupor of utter ex- 
haustion were still upon her; her real feelings came to 
the surface before conscience and consciousness could 
restrain them. 

"Roger," she murmured, looking back love into his 

eyes, " Koger " and he felt her lips warm upon his in 

a copy of his kiss. The next instant, full consciousness 
broke upon her, and she pushed him away from her in 
horror: "Go! go!" 

But Roger did not heed that terrified cry. Again 
something seemed to burst in his tortured brain ; he was 
conscious of nothing but of a mad impulse to carry her 
away in his arms, never to let her go. He caught her up 
from her low chair and strained her desperately to his 
breast until he felt her heart beat against his own, cover- 
ing her lips, her eyes, her hair with kisses. 

" O God ! Roger ! Let me go ! " 

Her gasping, terrified voice penetrated the waves of fire 
which were surging through him. Even in his madness 
the terror in her voice calmed him a Uttle. He released 
her, then caught her hands and held them tightly. 
, " No farther," he gasped, " no farther — I must speak, 
or I shall die. I love you — I love you — and you love me ! 
Your husband has left you — you belong to me ! " 

And then he heard as in a dream his own voice, changed 
and hoarse and almost inarticulate, pouring out mad 
words of passion into Mary's horrified ears. He did not 
know how long it was before he became conscious that 
she was hanging, a mere dead weight from his hands, half 
fainting with terror and weeping bitterly. Her tears 
quenched the fire in his brain — he let go ner hands and 
sne sank into the chair, hiding her face in the cushions 
and sobbing in absolute misery and humiliation. Roger 
passed his hand across his forehead and reeled back 
agatQst the trunk of the chestnut tree. 

" Mary, what have I said ? " he asked brokenly. 

Only ner sobs answered him. 

X 
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*' Mary, I was mad ! Sometimes the devil gets hold of 
me and drives me with a fiery whip." 

She raised her eyes and looked at him, and as though 
answering something in her eyes: "Yes, I am going 
mad ! O God ! I am going mad ! " he cried hoarsely. 

He dropped upon his knees and covered, his face with 
his hands, speakmg in easps through his clasped fingers. 

"Don't be afraid — 3ie fit is over now — by-and-by I 
daresay I shall forget it ; the horrible disease is eating my 
memo^ away as a maggot eats a nut. My father was 
mad, Mary, it is in me — in every drop of my blood, in* 
every inch of my flesh. I knew I was doomed — I have 
always feared it. That was why I never told you I loved 
you, although sometimes I thought — I fancied — Forgive 
me, Mary, I don't know what I nave said to you — ^wild, 
mad, impious things, no doubt ; it was not I that — that 
dared to — to kiss you" — ^his voice trembled and broke — 
" it was not I ! It was the devH that is shut in with me 
and sometimes takes possession of me, body and soul, and 
looks through my eyes and speaks through my lips ! Mary, 
this awful disease is gaining on me — some day I shall be 
always mad. O God! the devil wiU be me, and I — / 
shall be locked in some torture-chamber of the soul, look- 
ing on at the antics of a fiend. Dear, this is the last time 
I shall speak to you as a sane' man — never will I in sanity 
come near you, my saint whom I have so grievously 
offended. But in madness — ^yes, you may see me again as 
a madman. Dear, forgive me, speak to me, look at me 
before I go ! " 

He rose and stood humbly before her, his ghastly face 
a prayer for pardon. She rose and came to him and took 
his hand in both hers. A great pity had swept away 
all fear. 

"Roger, indeed I have nothing to forgive — I have so 
much to forgive myself. It was not you that spoke — 
I will always remember you as the kind, good, noble 
man I used to know — the man I have always revered 
and — and loved." 

He took her hand and laid his lips upon it reverently, 
then left her in silence. 
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In sQence Mary sat and thought. She still felt his 
kisses burning on her lips, the clasp of his arms round 
her. And she had returned those tisses, for a moment 
she had been happy in his arms — sAe, Harold's wife, the 
Mary Upton who had thought herself a white-robed saint ! 
She had returned his kisses, the kisses of a madman, the 
kisses of the man whom she had driven mad. She hid 
her face in her hands and shivered. "God can never 
forgive me," she thought, " I am too great a sinner I " 

For hours Roger Horton wandered about the country 
lanes, walking at a speed that would soon have exhausted 
him had he been in any ordinary state of mind or 
body. 

It was past eight o'clock before Miss Horton, nearly 
frantic with anxiety, saw him walking up the road, un- 
steadily, like a drunken man. 

"Roger! Thank heaven! Where have you been? 
What have you been doing ? " 

"Doing? What the devil told me to do!" and he 
rushed past her into the sitting-room. 

There was a bottle of brandy on the chimney-piece, 
sent by a charitable parishioner for use in iUness ; Roger 
caught it up, poured out a tumblerful and drank it off 
as though it had been water. 

" Ah, that's good ! " he said. " But why have you mixed 
water with it ? " 

Rosy watched him in horror. 

"Dear — your pledge," she said pleadingly. 

"Pledge! rilgive up the pledge!" he cried fiercely; 
"I tell you I belong to the devu now! I kissed her. 
Rosy — Rosy, do you hear? Do you understand? I 
kissed her — Mary — I kissed her hundreds of times! I 
said — I don't know what I said — the devil's words no 
doubt. Oh, the sin ! the sin ! it is torturing me ! I love 
her so! I want her — I covet her — another man's wife! 
*Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife' — I am a 
living sin! 'Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell!' 
Oh, I ought not to live! I must not, no, I must not 
Uve!" 
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" Hush, Roger, my dear, my dear, don't speak like that 
— how could 1 live without you ? " 

"Don't you want me to die? Well, well, not to-day 
then, some other time. Play to me, Rosy, quick — ^play 
tome!" 

She sat down and played for hours — all the horror and 
misery of her soul flowed through her fingers into the 
music. Roger sat with his head on his hands and the 
tears flowing down his furrowed cheeks. At last she 
paused, quite tired out. 

" What a lot of false notes you make," was all he said ; 
and then, "I must write to the Bishop, Rosy — I can't 
be worried with these parish duties, I must leave the 
Church." 

" Let me write for you, dear." 

She rose and clung to him, sobbing : " Oh, Roger, oh 
my dear, dear brother." She knelt by him and kissed 
his thin cheeks, she held his head against her breast, 
stroking his hair, the hair which had turned grey in the 
last few months. He put her irritably away. 

" Don't worry me. Rosy. What are you crying about ? 
What's the matter ? I don't mind — I don't believe in 
churches, you know. What's the good of churches? 
There's no God — God wouldn't have damned me like 
this before my time. There's no GU)d — only hell and 
the devU!" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

"And therefore is she cursedi loving him." 

Time passed very wearily with Mary ; slie was miserable, 
for she no longer felt herself the sinless Mary of old days. 
That panoply of perfection in which she once had wrapped 
herself would have kept out any earthly sorrow, but now 
that there was a chink in the armour she felt bare to 
all ills. 

These new sensations were terrible to Mary, and she 
grew pale and cold under the dreadful burden. She 
thought of Harold and that imknown woman who now 
shared his life, and she wondered how they could live 
under their load of iniquity. Surely their weight of sin 
was enough to crush them to the earth and bury them 
more than coffin deep in guilt and shame. She knew 
nothing of Roger; the Hortons had left Middleminster 
and vanished into the abyss of London. They had been 
enabled to do so by her help. 

" Dear Miss Horton," Mary had written a day or two 
after that painful scene with the unfortunate curate, " you 
promised you would let me help you, so you must accept 
this " (" tms " was a cheque for five himdred pounds) " and 
take your brother at once to a London specialist, and 
then for some long sea voyage if he recommends it. You 
TmLst have advice; perhaps medical treatment and rest 
and change will save him from this terrible disease." 

Miss Horton had accepted the cheque ungraciously 
enough. 

" It is my brother I promised I would let you help, not 
me," she wrote; "you shall never help me — ^no one shall 
ever help me if I can prevent it. Thank God, I am 
proud. You are quite right ; the sooner he leaves Middle- 
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minster the better — thank you for the wherewithal. And 
yet, I don't know why I should thank you : you have not 
spared Roger in the past (though perhaps your cruelty was 
sunply blindness), and it seems only right that you should 
help him now. I shall take him to London to-morrow, 
anct if the doctor recommends it, to Austraha next week — 
the farther from you and Middleminster the better. I 
don't know why you should talk of this * terrible disease ' ; 
Roger is simply overworked, nothing more or less." 

Mary cried over this rather unfriendly letter. So Rosy 
blamed her too ; she, like Henry, thought she had been 
cruel to Roger. 

Cruel ! — and she felt now that she would willingly die 
to save him pain. And then she half smiled over the 
wilful blindness of Roger's sister who stiU spoke of his 
mania as overwork. How easy it was then to blind oneself 
to the truth, how easy to believe what was pleasant to 
beUeve ! Then she herself was not the only woman who 
bandaged her eyes with her own hands and refused to 
see the light, tarhaps that woman whom her husband 
loved had taught herself to believe that there was no sin 
in living with another woman's husband; perhaps she 
thought that she was saving him from worse things in 
giving him a home. Mary shook these thoughts away ; 
no, there was no excuse of blindness in this case, the 
wretched woman knew her sin and no doubt gloried in it. 

It did not conduce to Mary's comfort to find that she 
had provided an acute excitement for dead-alive Middle- 
minster. The Upnaway scandal, as it was called, pervaded 
the neighbourhood ; from the cottage to the palace it was 
the topic most discussed, sandwiched between the re- 
signation of Roger Horton and the coming bazaar in aid 
of the mission to the heathen. Town and county were for 
once united in their curiosity to have a look at the woman 
whose husband had deserted her, but provided her with 
the consolation of three thousand a year. 

Ladies in carriages and ladies on bicycles called every 
day at the Hall, surveyed Mrs. Clajr with keen eyes, 
and discussed her appearance at their next tea-party. 
Opinions dififered as to how she "took it," and what 
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excuses Mr. Clay had had for tiring of his wife. "She 
feels it dreadfully, I am sure — ^she's breaking her heart, 
any one can see that — and how she's going off!" "Well, 
he went off too, didn't he ? " " Hush ! don't be naughty 1 
You are really too bad. Poor Mrs. Clay, I declare she's 
very pretty still, and I can't understand how he could 
treat her so badly." " Well, you know, beauty isn't every- 
thing ; it's not all men that care so much for looks. She's 
very insinid; I expect he preferred something a little 
more lively." " Poor fellow ! I daresay he was driven to 
it ; ah, it's not given to all women to make good wives." 
"I am sure there's no need to pity h&r — me's got his 
three thousand a year ! " 

These were some of the remarks that one might be 
confident of hearing at any social gathering in or near 
Middleminster for two or three months after the arrival 
of Mrs. Clay at Uppaway. 

There had been a time when a little notoriety would 
not have been unpleasing to Mary, when she would have 
liked to be sought after m her native town. And sought 
after she now undoubtedly was, for what woman with three 
thousand a year was ever allowed by a county town to 
languish in obscurity ? It became suddenly recognised 
by the county that Mary was a beautiful woman; of 
course she would divorce ner husband, and then what a 
prize for needy sons of county families, too lazy to creep 
painfully into a profession, too proud to enter a trade ! So 
mvitations contmued to be showered upon Mrs. Clay; 
doors that had formerly been shut and barred opened 
hospitably before her, faces that had once been all ice 
expanded into ^acious smiles ; Middleminster was at her 
feet, but the trmmph came too late for Mary. Her only 
wish now was to remain unseen and unknown, so the 
magnificent invitations were politely refused, and small 
tea-parties and religious lectures were the only form of 
dissipation in which she could be persuaded to indulge. 

"1 do wish Middleminster was a less virtuous place!" 
exclaimed James Upton, dropping in one day to tea at 
the Hall. " In any other town nalf-a-dozen husbands and 
wives would have eloped by now, and poor Mary would 
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have dropped into the limbo of dead scandals. I am 
perfectly sick of it." 

" Why, my dear fellow ? " yawned Daniel. " It's not your 
scandal, and they don't ask you to discuss it, do they ? " 

"No, but it's very nearly as bad! Wherever I go, 
whatever room I enter, a sudden silence falls — ^that 
means that Mary was the subject of conversation, and 
when I en^er she is reluctantly dropped. And then the 
confounded busybodies look at me, and turn and whisper 
to each other, and I know they are asking if I am to be 
her solicitor and conduct divorce proceedings." 

" Mary pays the penalty of wealth," said Henry. " No 
one would be interested in her if it weren't for the money, 
and yc/ki must pay for being a public character, James. 
Thint what an opportunity it is for your acquaintances. 
There's hardly a man* or a woman aoout Miadleminster 
whose secrets are not in your hands. You know all the 
scandals; you live in their locked cupboards and shake 
hands with their skeletons— judge how delighted they 
are when there's a scandal m yov/r family. I almost 
wonder they haven't manufactured you some skeletons 
long ago. You shouldn't complain — ^you can't expect to 
escape from that fierce light which beats upon a solicitor. 
Hallo, M., where have you come from ? " as Marmaduke 
came in with a massive silver teapot in his hand. " The 
kitchen, I suppose ? " 

" I just dropped in to tell the little girls how the build- 
ing was going on, and I thought it would save Laura a 
journey if I brought in the teapot." 

Henry clasped nis hands behind his head and laughed, 
for it was one of his brother's peculiarities to " drop in " 
to the kitchen on his return rrom any expedition, were 
it a walk through the Uppaway fields or a tour to the 
Land's End. 

" I suppose if you were just back from a balloon ex- 
cursion to the North Pole you would go first of all to 
the kitchen to let the * little girls ' know you were alive," 
remarked Henry; "and when you die, if you happen 
to leave a ghost, that ghost will assuredly haunt the 
kitchen." 
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" The old governor had once upon a time the bad taste 
to enjoj your company," said Daniel. "Do you ever 
show him the light of your countenance nowadays, or is 
it all bestowed upon Laura and Ada ? " 

" I am growing old," said Marmaduke plaintively, " and 
my one consideration now is my dear father." 

" My g;ood fellow, you simply torment your * dear father ' 
out of his life," said Henry impatiently. "When you are 
at home you drive him wild with your extravagances on 
the property, your purchases of waggons and garden- 
rollers and croquet sets, and old horses that fall dead 
lame directly they are driven ; and when you are flitting 
about England insj)ecting hospitals and servant-maids, 
you bombard him with postcards to say you are coming 
back in the middle of the night, and then never come. 
Is that what you call consideration ? " 

" My dear old father is my one consideration," repeated 
Marmaduke, smiling placidly. 

"And when you make up your infirm old mind to 
marry Laura, do you think the governor will be pleased ? " 
asked Henry. 

Marmaduke shaded his eyes with his white hand. 

" I am afraid I am too old, Henry ; ought I to sacrifice 
Laura's youth ? " 

"I am not talking of Laura's youth; I am talking 
about your consideration for the governor's age." 

" She's a sharp Uttle girl," said Marmaduke, waking up 
into some animation of manner. " I have been discussing 
this unfortunate affair with her." 

"What unfortunate affair ? " 

" Mary and her matrimonial troubles, of course ; and I 
was quite surprised to see what a grasp that little girl 
had of the subject." 

" Probably been listening at keyholes," yawned Daniel. 

" Come, Marmaduke," cried James warmly, " it's going 
rather too far to discuss your sister's matrimonial affairs 
with the parlour-maid." 

" She's a nice little girl, and has an uncommonly good 
eye," said Marmaduke cahnly. "There's none of your 
despicable snobbishness about me. I'd just as soon 
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discuss Mary's affairs with a parlour-maid as with a 
duchess." 

"You don't happen to know any duchess, my dear 
fellow, so that's beside the question, I must beg of you 
to be snobbish in this one particular, and not to confide 
MarVs private affairs to Laura/' 

"1 shall if I wish to, James. I have no doubt you 
discuss poor Mary's troubles with Mildred ? " 

" Mildred is my wife. I suppose Laura does not stand 
in that relation to you ? " 

Marmaduke folded his arms and leant back smiling in 
his chair. 

"Well, no— not yet." 

Daniel burst into a shout of laughter. 

" Has she secured you at last, Marmaduke ? " 

"Well, I am really thinking of it," said Marmaduke 
amiably. "She tells me that fellow Barnes has broken 
off their engagement, and is spreading scandalous reports 
about her and myself: the parish is fml of them." 

" Always is," muttered Daniel. 

" If I've really compromised her by my attentions," went 
on Marmaduke, with infinite unction, "I ought to marry 
her — if she doesn't think me too old." 

" I think you'll find her open to conviction," said Henry, 
sotto voce. 

James whistled. 

"Well," he said gravely, "if it were any other man 
I should say, better commit suicide at once than take 
such a step, but being you, Marmaduke, I am really at 
a loss what to advise." 

" I don't want your advice, thanks. When I want it 
I'll pay for it." 

"Dh, I've no doubt you'll require his assistance," laughed 
Daniel; "marry beneath you — and the Divorce Court 
usually follows." 

"Marriage is a lottery," said Marmaduke; "you can 
never tell whether the bridal path leads to heaven or 
the other place until you trj. Look at poor Mary : she 
married into a good old family and see what a mess she's 
made of it." 
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" Mary ought never to have married," said Henry ; " she 
was bom to be an old maid." 

"Or a curate's wife," said Daniel; "if she had married 
that poor chap Horton, I daresay she would have been 
quite happy starving with him on a hundred and fifty 
a year." 

" But Horton's going off his head," said Marmaduke ; 
" it's a mercy she didn't marry him — ^we don't want any 
madness in the family." 

" You mean you are mad enough for the lot of us," 
exclaimed Daniel. "Well, well, I wish Mary would 
divorce Clay if only to put a little business in your 
hands, James." 

" Thank you, I have plenty. I daresay Mary will come 
to me when — when the first shock is over." 

" Shock ! Why, she's glad to be rid of him." 

" You don't mean that, Daniel ! " 

"I don't beheve she ever cared for the fellow, and Henry 
can tell you something of the cat and dog Ufe they led." 

" I was sorry for Clay," said Henry slowly. " It doesn't 
do to marry a saint ; of the two I should prefer a sinner. 
Mary will never try for a divorce — it is against her 
principles." 

"She is quite right," said Marmaduke; "what's the 
good? A dozen divorces and a dozen re -marriages 
wouldn't make Clay really married to any one but Mary." 

"I admire the soKd principle of your argument, M.," 
said Daniel, " but supposing Mary wants to marry again 
herself?" 

"She will subdue the unworthy impulse," answered 
Henry. " Mary's reUgion is the strongest feeling in 
her." 

" Perhaps if it hadn't been, Harold wouldn't have taken 
himself off! " suggested Daniel 

Mary herself came in just then, and the conversation 
terminated abruptly. Mary, like James, was accustomed 
to these abrupt terminations, and she resented them even 
more than he. 

" What were you talking about ? ** she asked, a little 
sharply. " Don't let me interrupt you." 
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James and Marmaduke looked at each other, a trifle 
embarrassed. Daniel clasped his hands behind his head. 

" My dear girl," he remarked sententiously, " curiosity is 
one of the misfortunes which befell our maternal first parent 
after that surfeit of the apple mentioned in Genesis." 

" You were talking about me," said Mary ; " I wish you 
wouldn't." 

" We felt instinctively that that would be your desire, 
and we left off directly you came in." 

Mary bit her Up and poured out her tea in silence — she 
knew better than to answer Daniel 

"Are you going to the Ruth-Herberts' to-morrow, 
Mary?" asked James. "MUdred and I have promised 
to hjave tea there." 

" Yes, I think I must go," said Mary ; " this is the third 
time they have asked me." 

" I wonder you Uke to go and make a show of yourself," 
burst out Daniel. 

" I must go out sometimes," said Mary ; " I think the 

Eeople talk less when they see me than when they only 
ear of me, and it is very lonely here all day," she added 
with a sigh, thinking of the time when she had longed so 
intensely for her home and its loneliness. 

" There's no fear of your losing your friends just yet," 
said Daniel, who was always apt to be irritated by the 
pallor and sadness of his sister s face ; " there's no peace 
at Uppaway now for carriages and bicycles and stuck-up 
county people coming to call on you. When I come in 
from the farm, all dirty and in my shirt-sleeves, and 
smelling of ensilage, I have to sneak m by the back door 
for fear of falling over some of them. I can't kick off my 
dirty boots in the hall or have tea in my shirt-sleeves for 
fear of the beastly crew. As for going to church, it makes 
me sick ! There are always one or two young nobs come 
over to stare at Mary — ^bounders with rrock coats down 
to their heels and stove-pipe hats ! I've no patience with 
it all." 

"I am very sorry," said poor Mary meekly; "it's not 
my fault. I don't like it." 

"Nonsense! Of course you like it. Women always 
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like being stared at, though / don't see anything in you 
to stare at, now you've lost your colour." 

Mary was silent. DanieFs speeches were to her nerves 
like the tearing of calico, but she looked u^n her brothers' 
crude remarks upon her appearance and her affairs as a 
penance, and forced herseli to take them calmly, as a 
penance should be taken if you wish to be a true martyr. 

Mary went to her tea at the Ruth-Herberts* fhe next 
afternoon, but that also was a penance. All society in 
Middleminster was a trial now. When she entered and 
the inevitable pause came in the guests* conversation, the 
people, balked of their prey, turned to the next topic of 
mterest and discussed Koger Horton. Mary often found 
herself appealed to for information as a friend of the 
Hortons, and it would have been less of a pain to her to 
talk about her husband than about her friend. 

The first thing poor Mary saw as she entered the 
Nelsons* drawing-room was the stupendous flower-garden 
which invariabfy grew on the apex of Mrs. Hyphen- 
Browne's best bonnet. Next moment the lady herself 
was by her side, laying a fat hand on Mary's shrinking 
arm. Mrs. • Hyphen-Srowne was inveterately curious, 
and sucked up scandal as a sponge sucks water. Un- 
fortunately you had but to squeeze the sponge and the 
gossip oozed forth again in a richer and spicier flow. 

" Now, my dear Mrs. Clay," murmured Mrs. Hyphen- 
Browne, breathless with the effort she had made to be the 
first at Mary's side, " pray tell me, in strict confidence of 
course, what is the matter with that imfortunate Mr. 
Horton ? What is the mystery ? All my friends are so 
anxious to hear, though, of course, I wouldn't tell them 
one vxyrd of any privileged communication you might 
make to me." 

" Indeed, Mrs. Hyphen-Browne, I know nothing. What 
should I know?" protested Mary, shrinking and almost 
terrified lest this inveterate scandal-retailer should drag 
her intimate knowledge from her bosom and parade it 
over Middleminster. 

" Oh I I am sure you must know something about it 
Surely the poor man's sister has confided in you ? " 
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" Miss Horton is not the woman to dissect her brother 
for the amusement of her friends." 

** Ah ! then there is something mysterious." 

Mary coloured and bit her lip. 

'' Now, is it a fact that he is mad, and in an asylum in 
L<mdon ? " 

" Oh no, no, indeed no ! " 

*' Or Gas he simply taken to drinking, and has his sister 
put him in a home for inebriates ? " 

" Oh, I never heard that. He never touched wine." 

" But, nevertheless, I have it on excellent authority that 
he has recently taken to drinking. You see, he's a man 
of low birth, and people of that sort are always open to 
drink." 

Mary trembled with indignation, but could find no 
judicious words in which to clothe her wrath. 

" StiU he was a very good man," went on Mrs. Hyphen- 
Browne. " I wonder what drove him to it ? I have heard 
whispers of an unhappy love afiair. Have you heard any- 
thing of it ? " 

"No," said Mary, feeling herself turn pale; "I never 
listen to gossip, Mrs. Hyphen-Browne." 

" Don't you ? " said the stout lady, with insolent good- 
humour. "Well, I do. Of course, stale gossip is in- 
tolerable, I don't wonder vou don't care for it. By the 
way, where is your brother Henry? Off to London 
again?" 

" Yes, next week," said Mary, feeling that Mrs. Hyphen- 
Browne had stolen from her tell-tale face aU the infor- 
mation she wanted; "there are attractions there for 
himjust now." 

" Oh ! " said the county lady sharply. " Theatres — baUs 
—all that sort of thing ? " 

"Yes; all that sort of thing — and something more 
besides. He is engaged to be married," said Mary, aveng- 
ing herself for an uncomfortable ten minutes by making 
use of a very recent bit of information. 

It was Mrs. Hyphen-Browne's turn to change colour. 
She fumbled a httle with her bonnet-strings before 
asking — 
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" May I inquire the lady's name ? " 

" I daresay you have met her — Miss Maybury of Battle- 
bury. We are very pleased about it. She is a nice girl, 
very pretty, and only two-and-twenty," answered Mary 
with malice, feeling sure that that remark would conjure 
up a long array of Mabel Hyphen-Browne's county balls 
before the eyes of her disappointed mother. 

"Ah, I believe I have seen Miss Maybury," drawled 
the lady indifferently, and then added, with the insolence 
that only belongs to people who pride themselves on their 
birth : " Confectioner s daughter or something of that sort, 
isn't she?" 

" Miss Maybury is a clerg5rman's daughter," said Mary 
calmly. " Of course Henry could have done better from a 
worldly point of view ; he is a rich man now, and mi^ht 
have married into a county family, but we like his choice, 
and " 

" Ah, indeed ? " murmured Mrs. Hyphen - Browne, 
moving languidly away. " Grood-bye, Mrs. Clay." 

Mary's last shot had told, and as she stood triumphant 
on the field of battle that the enemy had abandoned, she 
felt something of the joy of conquest. But she soon 
recognised the emptiness of her victory ; she saw herself 
placarded over Middleminster as the heroine of the love 
affair which was credited with the undoing of Roger 
Horton. She knew something of Mrs. Hyphen-Browne's 
tongue, and she could almost read in the eyes of those 
who crowded to talk to her that they had already heard 
the new piece of scandal. She was thankful to get away 
from the crowded room with its hot, gossip-charged air, 
happy to be at quiet Uppaway again, in spite of the 
lonelmess and the terrible want of occupation which gave 
her every hour of the day for bitter thought and self- 
tormenting. 

Much as she despised and condemned her husband, 
she missed him ; she had once felt so sure of his love, and 
now there was no love in her life. And when she felt the 
need of it, the hunger for affection that is a part of every 
woman, she thought of Roger and all the love that he had 
given her, and that she had trampled blindly under her 
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feet. She longed to have news of him, but did not dare 
to write to Miss Horton ; her nights were rendered horrible 
by her thoughts of and her fears for him. 

At last further news came of Roger, and then Mary 
realised that these nightmare fears were justified by the 
reality. 

"Dear Maiy," wrote Miss Horton, "Roger has been 
under a specialist since our arrival in London, and by 
his advice I am taking him to Austraha for the sea 
voyage. We leave to-morrow. The poor fellow has 
been very quiet since he left Middleminster. There is 
nothing here to excite him, and, though the doctor 
gives me no hope of his recovery, he thinks that his 
malady may never assume a violent form, provided 
always that no ghost comes from the past to rouse his 
memories and his passions. Everything behind him seems 
forgotten; he lives in the present, and believes he has 
always been what he is now. He is an atheist, Mary, and 
is rapidly becoming a drunkard. 

" Oh, Mary, it is almost more than I can bear, to see 
my dear, noble brother like this. I have been forced to 

five up my theory of overwork ; I know he is mad. It 
as come to this — that I am almost thankful for the 
madness to excuse the horrible craving for drink. You 
may thank God you cannot see him as he is now ; the 
devil seems to have possession of him. All that he once 
loved he hates, all that he hated he loves. I can't help 
him now by playing to him, he won't listen to me — ^he 
says he hates music. He hardly knows me, his sidtA: — ^he 
has ceased to love me. He drinks hard whenever he can 
get hold of the horrible stuff, and he blasphemes God 
and all His angels. He is another man ; even the dear 
face is changing. Sometimes I feel as though my reason 
would go too ; there are times when I can't keep a strong 
hold on my religion, and I can almost echo his blas- 
phemies. But, thank God, my stren^h of mind and 
body comes back to me when I need it, and as for my 
love for him, thxit can never go. The doctor says that 
Roger's madness is hereditary and inevitable, though 
accelerated by shock and sorrow. Roger feels more than 
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most men, and he suffered much — ^you know when. I 
forgive you all that now ; I am too broken for rancour. I 
know you were blind both to his feelings and your own, 
and I know that you have suffered too. I saw it in your 
face that last time I brought my dear brother to Uppa- 
way, and I gathered later from his wild words and self- 
uporaidings how he must have scared and appalled you. 
Poor Mary ! I know you love him, I have always known 
it, but Roger was bom with a curse upon him. There 
can be no happiness for him, and there can be nothing 
but misery for the women who love him. Mary, he 
knows he is mad. Sometimes he is sane enough to 
realise that the demon is waiting to leap upon him, 
and then he clings to me and impmres me to help him. 
Poor wretch ! The doctor says he leads the life we lead 
in dreams, he feels the same awful causeless terrors, he 
is haunted by the same feeling of helplessness and im- 
possibility, but his dreams are never pleasant ones. He 
lives in a nightmare, and when for a moment he wakes, 
he knows that in a few moments the nightmare will 
return. If he becomes more violent, God help us ! For 
he will act his dreams. Think of what the world would 
be if sane people acted out their dreams. In our sleep 
we are capable of murder, for we do not realise it as 
murder, it is simply done because it must be done. For 
when we sleep our brains are nearly a madman's brains — 
and my brother is a madman. 

" I can't write any more — the horror and agony of it 
all is unspeakable. Write to me sometimes, tnat I may 
keep in touch with sanity, and when I feel I must tell 
somebody how miserable I am, I will write to you." 

"And if it had not been for me," thought Mary, 
with her agonised face hidden on Miss Horton's letter, 
"he might be well and happy now; this terrible thing 
might not have come upon him for years — ^might not 
have come at all. I mignt have married him and given 
him years of happiness. How can his sister forgive me ? 
How can I ever forgive myself?" 

Her tears fell fast, biit they could bring her no com- 
fort. Rosy's letter seemed printed in fire on her heart. 

y 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

" And with the iron crown of angoiab crowned." 

Weeks and months went by, and Eve and Harold were 
still happy. In the winter, after delightful months of 
wandermgs through Italy and Greece, Harold took a 
little villa at £ze, on the shores of the Mediterranean. It 
was a tiny white, flat-roofed house, standing in a large 
garden fiill of pines and aloes and curious Southern 
growths ; pepper trees drooped their delicate foliage and 
rosy berries, and olives raised their gnarled trunks and 
silvery leaves against the intense blue sky. Only a wall 
and a few yards of shingle separated the house n*om the 
sea, and on stormy nights the waves would leap up the 
wall and dash themselves in an impotent rage of spray 
against the windows. Sitting warm and snug by an open 
fire of logs (for the Riviera can be chilly in the winter), 
Eve lovea to hear the shrill whistle of the wind through 
the pines and the sharp hiss of the waves upon the 
shingle. They tilled the place with the pretty things 
they had collected on their wanderings. Turkish carpets. 
Oriental hangings, Greek pottery, and Italian ^lass trans- 
formed the modest little villa, and invested it with the 
charm and poetry that is not imparted by the hands of 
fashionable upholsterers. 

It was a little bower of bliss, and Eve and Harold lived 
there perfectly secluded, absolutely alone (save for a deft 
Italian cook, whose lair was in some unexplored region in 
the basement) and utterly happy. They nad a couple of 
the curious double-boat-shaped canoes of the Riviera, 
and perched high on these they boldly crested the baby 
waves and watched the transparent jellyfish floating 
below them. Often they wandered through the olive 
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woods, trying to acquire a taste for raw olives and wild 
asparagus, or climbed up to the ruins of the old Saracen 
town which frowned at them from its heights, staring out 
seaward. On the top of a high fern-clad bank behind 
the house ran the railway between groves of eucalyptus, 
and they would often walk up there of an evening, on 
hearing the small, constant tinkle of the bells which 
heralded the train, and watch it steam slowly past on its 
way to Monte Carlo, carrying crowds of gaUy - dressed 
people from Nice to the gaming tables. Tney had gone 
there once themselves, but they soon tired of the glitter 
and the glare, the bad air, the pigeon-shooting, and the 
horrible background of tragedy which underlay the 
smiles and the frivolity, the dress and paint and spurious 
fashion. Above all the moral, or more strictly speaking 
immoral, atmosphere of the place chilled Eve to the heart. 

" There are too many people like ourselves here ! " she 
cried passionately, after an hour or two's wandering 
through the Casino and its gardens. "There are too 
many men and women with other people's husbands and 
wives ! Take me away, Harold ! " 

And when they got home to the quiet bungalow it 
was — "Never take me to that horrible place again! It 
makes me feel what I have never really felt before, what 
I have thrust away from me and kept at arms' length all 
these months; it makes me feel a sinner — a vulgar, 
dreadful sinner ! Oh, the people we touched, the people 
we jostled against! They were so vile, so vulgar, so 
d/rmdfvly and yet — they are only like ourselves — they are 
no worse than we are — than / am. Oh, Harold, why did 
I go there ? I was so happy ! And now — now I shall 
dream of that place ; I shall dream of those people, and I 
shall know even in my sleep that I am one of them." 

Eve sobbed and cried in a passionate self-abasement. 
It was days before she appeared to recover the eflFects of 
those few hours at Monte Carlo. She never really did 
recover — the first deep shadow had fallen upon her 
paradise, and the shadow was too deep not to leave 
an impression. 

The wiater passed quietly away, then the sudden 
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Southern spring burst into life, and with the spring a 
great joy came to Eve and Harold — and yet in that joy 
lay their punishment. Their joy in their tiny son was 
great, but its very sweetness taught them what it might 
have been if no sin had marred it. Her baby was every- 
thing to Eve ; the touch of those little, helpless, groping 
hanSs awoke in her heart that wonderful spring of 
mother-love which lies dormant in every true woman, 
only waiting for the baby lips, the baby hands to draw it 
out in inexhaustible streams that only death can quench. 
Her baby was her very life, but a life that was shadowed 
by the knowledge of sin and evil. She had no right to 
her child — she was robbing another woman ; the precious 
life belonged to her not by right but by wron^ — it was 
stolen; she had sullied the purest of joys, tarnished the 
one absolutely golden thread m the web of human nature. 
Day by day the knowledge of what she had done, of 
what her sm meant, came more closely home to Eve. 
Before the child came she was happy — the sin was hers 
and Harold's — ^they loved each other perfectly, and they 
could bear the sin together. But now there was the 
child — the little innocent, helpless being; and the 
shadow of her guilt was on it — she had stained its 
absolute spotlessness. She was its mother, she had 
suffered for it, bought it with a price, and yet some day 
the child would learn to blush for her, would learn that 
the sacred name of mother could not be sacred to him. 

And so Eve was taught that happiness bought with 
wrong can never remain happiness, and through Eve and 
his child Harold also learnt the bitter lesson that sin is 
its own punishment. 

The little villa at 6ze was as charming as ever, the 
climate as perfect, they loved each other as well, and yet 
a shadow lay upon them that never lifted. Eve's bright 
spirits had gone, her eyes were heavy, she slept bacfly ; 
conscience had awakened at last and lashed her pitilessly. 

The baby was two months old, and Eve was sitting 
out on the sunny terrace with the little fellow on her 
knee. Before her lay the Mediterranean, blue and spark- 
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ling just then, though capable of such furious gusts of 
ill-temper, and the changing blue and purple shadows 
flitted like birds over the distant headlands. It was 
beautiful, but Eve at that moment had no eyes for its 
beauty — she was looking at her child. Little Hugh 
had fallen asleep in the warm air ; his soft round cheek, 
rosy with the indescribablj^ lovely tint of babvhood, was 
pressed against his mother's breast; the little red lips 
were apart, the tiny fat fingers spread out, showing the 
pink palms like rose leaves: one soft little foot peeped 
out from the elaborate mass of cambric and laces which 
enveloped this cherished morsel of humanity. Eve gazed 
at him greedily, absorbing every detail of his beauty with 
devouring eyes. 

" My darlmg ! " she murmured, ** my little one, my own, 
own baby, how I love you ! " 

She pressed him tighter and tighter in her arms, as 
though she feared he might be torn from her, imtil the 
pampered Hugh resented the pressure and began to kick 
and cry in his sleep. She softly hushed the child until 
he ^ew placid again, then bent down and kissed him 
passionately on his red lips and cheeks and dark-lashed, 
tightly-shut eyes. 

Eve made a fair picture of young motherhood, but there 
was none of the placid happiness, the peaceful look of 
rest and joy after pain and sorrow which beautifies the 
faces of most voung mothers. Her eyes were full of 
bitterness, and there was a settled sadness in the drooping 
lines of her full lips. With the awakening of remorse, 
the first glow of youth and freshness had left her ; Eve 
was no longer the radiant creature of a few months ago, 
but a saddened woman who had learnt that to live is to 
suffer. 

" Baby boy, go by-byes, 

For tbe sun has closed bis eyes, 

Baby boy, go peep-peep, 

For the day is fast asleep," 

crooned Eve to the baby on her lap. Harold came up 
softly while she sang and stood beside her, holding both 
his treasures in his arms. 
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" Darling, why do you look so sad ? " he asked fondly. 
His words, his look, roused all the bitterness of sorrow 
and self-reproach which had been surging in her for many 
days. 

" Have I not cause to be sad ? " she said almost fiercely. 

But remembering the sleeping child she hushed it 

fently in her arms and laid it tenderly in its cradle at 
er reet Then she rose, and taking Harold's arm led 
him a little distance away where their voices could not 
rouse the baby — for even in her moments of passion and 
despair a motner cannot forget her child. 

"I thought, I hoped that you were happy now, Eve," 
said Harold gently. 

" Happy ! How can I be hajjpy ? There is no happiness 
in sin and wrong. I am miserable, miserable!" She 
wrung her hands. " And yet I was so happy before our 
baby came — we love each other so, Harola — in my love 
I forgot my sin, but God has not forgotten, and He has 
sent our child to punish us. When baby looks at me, 
when he smiles at me, when I feel his little lips upon 
me, through all my love and pride in him a sharp pain 
stabs me. It is such a terrible pain, dear, that I don't 
know how to bear it — I am not good at bearing pain. 
It is the pain of knowledge that shoots through me 
whenever I meet my darlmg's innocent eyes. I know 
what I have done : I have blasted my child s life, I have 
thrown mud upon his whiteness! When I went away 
with you, Harold, I only thought of my love for you, 
my blind, sinful passion. I never thought of this — I 
knew that I had smned against God and against myself, 
but I did not think of God, and I thought 1 had a ri^ht 
to ruin mysrf/— and now — now I have wronged him, 
my child, our little child. I am not fit to be a mother — 
I am not worthy to hold him in my arms — I am not — 
God ! What can I do ? How can I atone ? " 

Eve flimg herself down upon the ground, sobbing 
stormily, despairingly, a miserable picture of a woman 
who had given all for love, and had learnt that retribu- 
tion may come to her through a stronger passion still — 
the passion of motherhood. 
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It was a long time before Eve's sobbing died away, then 
she looked up at Harold. 

" Why don't you speak to me ? " she cried, her words 
cut short bjr the deep breaths which come after much 
weeping : " Why don't you comfort me ? No, no, you can't 
comfort me, but why don't you try to ? " 

"Because I cannot comfort myself," he answered 
hoarsely. 

She gazed at him more intently, and her tears came 
afresh. Harold's eyes were dim and red with tears he 
could not shed — the handsome, laughing face she loved 
so greatly looked drawn and old. 

" I cannot comfort you," he said sadly, " because aU that 
you feel I feel, and more besides." He silenced her eager 
protest with a gesture. " Because it is all my fault. What- 
ever your sin may be I have sinned a thousand times 
more. I have betrayed my wife, I have wronged my 
child, and I have wronged you. It's no use glossing over 
what I have done; it is no use comforting myself with 
the usual phrases, 'Other fellows have done the same, 
many fellows have done worse.' I have said that often 
enough, I can't say it now. If you are a mother. Eve, I 
am a father, and our child has taught me too. From first 
to last I have been a liar and a villain : you told me that 
once. Eve, and I didn't like it, but I knew it was true. I 
lied to poor Mary before I married her; I could have 
made her happy if I had kept up the lie, but it was too 
much trouble, and she was miserable. I knew what she 
was when I married her, I knew in my heart of hearts 
that I had no right to marry such a woman, but I wanted 
her, and I married her. I was miserable, but it was my 
own fault, and she was miserable — poor girl 1 — through no 
fault but having believed me better than I was. And I 
deceived you too. Eve, I taught you to love me ; I let you 
believe I had the right to love you, and when you found 
out how base I was it was too late. And now our child — 
God forgive me ! God help me to make his future a happy 
one ! I have seon children, outcast from their birth, dis- 
owned by the father, reared in misery and starvation by 
the mother " 
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Eve sprang to her feet and confronted Harold with 
blazing eyes and parted, trembling lips. 

" Harold, what do you mean ? I)isowned by the father ! 
Our child will never be that? You don't mean that? 
You wouldn't be so cruel, so wicked ? Our child, our little 
mnocent baby, our little bit of heaven; you wouldn't 
desert and disown him ! Harold, for pity's sake, Harold 
—Harold; " 

Her voice broke and died away, only her eyes went on 
speaking. Those agonised, terror-stricken eyes haunted 
Harold for days after. He took her tenderly into his 
arms and kissed her. 

" Eve, you can't love me if you think I could be such a 
villain. W hy do you think so badly of me ? " 

" It is my position — my terrible position," she murmured 
brokenly ; " we are so helpless, baby and I — we 6nly have 
your love, and when that goes " 

*' It will never go — ^never ! I shall never love any woman 
but you, Eve, and I will never desert the child, unless you 
wish it. He is my own child, as much my own as though 
fifty marriage services, choral or otherwise, had been 
droned over us. I am bad enough, God l^fbws, but not 
bad enough to desert my own flesh and blood." 

" Oh, Harold, Harold, will you always love me ? I am 
worn with grief and remorse and secret fears ; I am getting 
old before my time, and I am twenty-eight, you know, no 
longer a young girl! I am losing all that you loved in 
me ; if your love was merely skin-deep there will soon be 
none left, for I am changmg — I am changed. AU the 
charm and the brightness that you loved in me have gone 
and will never return. I am not the same woman I was 
a year ago — ^you can't go on loving me ! You may think 
you do, but unconsciously, unknowingly your love will 
slip from me. Some day you will see another woman who 
will remind you perhaps of what I once was ; you will love 
her, and I — 1 and my baby, we shall be left alone ! " 

Her tears started again at this harrowing picture, but 
Harold only laughed impatiently. 

" If that is your opinion of me, I wonder you ever cared 
for such a hound ! " 
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Eve's sobs were her only answer; the tide of passion 
had ebbed again, and a flood of words had changed to a 
flood of tears. Harold listened for some time in silence 
to the heartrending soimds, his hands plunged in his 
pockets, his eyes roving over the purple headlands, seeing 
nothing of their purple. A gloom was around and upon 
him that even the brilliant Southern simshine could not 
dissipate. He cursed the valley of shadows that we call 
the world, and wished he had never been bom into that 
twilight land. He cursed a good manv things as he stood 
there and listened to the dreary sobbing of the woman 
who had once thought love was enough. At last he went 
up to her and drew the grief-stricken creature into his 
arms. She laid her head wearily on his breast, turning to 
him as a tired child turns to its mother. Her fingers 
closed tightly roimd his, her sobs grew fainter, her breast 
heaved like the sea after a storm. She looked up into his 
face, and the deep love in her sad eyes made his heart bleed. 

" Eve, my poor Eve," he whispered, " what can I do to 
make you nappy again ? " % 

"I don't know," she murmured brokenly; "there is 
nothing to be done unless she — she " 

" She has refused to divorce me," said Harold quickly. 

" Yes, but that was a long time ago ; there is a child 
now — perhaps " 

" Would it make you happy if I could marry you ? " 

"Yes, yes," cried Eve feverishly; "it would give our 
child a name ; he would never know then that his mother 
was — was not like other children's mothers. It's only for 
the child, Harold, only for the child." 

She ran to the cradle and bent over the sleeping baby, 
brushing away an inquisitive fly which had tangled itself 
in his sunny curls, touching nis little rosy hand with 
tender, reverent fingers. Then she came back with 
buoyant steps to Harold. 

" Oh, my darling," she said, " if it could only be ! It 
gives me fresh life only to think of it." Her eyes shone, 
the colour came back to the cheeks that had looked wan 
and faded of late. " I feel happy again ! I feel happy 
again ! " she cried. 
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" I will write to Mary," said Harold ; " but don't hope 
too much, Eve — divorce is incompatible with her religion." 

" Don't tell me not to hope — I must hope ! I shsQl die 
if I don't." She flung her arms round his neck and clung 
to him. " Oh, Harold, I want to be happy ! I want to be 
good ! Oh, if I can only leave my sin behind me, I will 
be so good — so good that every one wiU forgive me for 
having been a wicked woman ! " 



CHAPTER XXIX 

" Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man put them asunder." 

But Harold put oflF writing from day to day, and summer 
had come before Mary received this letter : — 

"Dear Mary," wrote her husband in desperation, "for 
God's sake try and get your divorce. If you have a heart 
instead of a lump of ice in your bosom, if you have a 
square inch of human feeling in you, divorce me 1 Let 
me repair the wrong I have done to Eve; give her a 
chance of happiness, give our child a name. Write to 
your solicitors ; put the matter in their hands. The action 
will be undefenaed, but for God's sake let the action be 
brought. If you refuse, you condemn me to perpetual 
wrong, and an unfortunate woman to either sin or misery. 
I implore you, Mary, have pity ! I have wronged you — 
be a noble woman and return good for evil." 

It was a long while before Mary answered the letter. 
For days she brooded over it, shutting herself up in her 
room, wandering alone about the farm lands, thinking, 
pondering, now angry, now pitiful, but never wavering in 
ner determination. Divorce was against her religion ; she 
could not, she would not add to the weight of wrong- 
doing that already bowed her down. But by-and-by, 
feeling the need for human sympathy, and desiring advice 
if only for the sake of rejecting it, she took Harolas letter 
to her father. 

The Vicar read it with a puzzled face. " Well, my dear," 
he said mildly, " this is a matter that only you can decide." 

" I have decided." 

" Then why bring it to me." 

" Because 1 can't keep it all to myself 1 I must talk to 
somebody, father." 

847 
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The Vicar sighed, and, for want of anything to say, read 
the letter a second time. 

"They are both very wretched," he remarked; "their 
punishment has come upon them akeady." 

" I am very sorry for them," said Mary softly, and con- 
scious that she was giving utterance to a noble sentiment, 
" but I cannot do what Harold wishes." 

"I am sorry for the innocent child," said Mr. Upton- 
She made no answer. " Can't you reconcile it with your 
conscience to divorce your husband — ^for the child's sate ?" 

" Don't talk of that woman's child ! / have no child ! " 
cried Mary passionately. " She is a sinner, yet Grod has 
given her a child, while I — I — " she turned away. " I am 
a sinner too," she murmured; then coldly, "Don't talk of 
children, father, I know nothing of them. This child has 
nothing to do with the case, it is a question of right or 
wron^. I must do what I think right — ^it is a matter of 
conscience : I cannot divorce Harold." 

" Will you go back to him if he puts this woman away 
from him?" 

Mary shuddered. 

"No, no, never!" Then she smiled bitterly: "He will 
never put her away ; he loves her." 

** Love passes." 

"Yes — -ne loved me once. But she loves Aim, that is 
the difference." 

Mr. Upton looked up, puzzled. 

" The difiference ? lout you loved your husband, Mary." 

" No, I never did. I thought I did, in my utter blind- 
ness, but I was mistaken." 

The Vicar pushed back his chair and looked at her in 
bewilderment. 

" You puzzle me, I must sav. Vv'ell, women are curious 
creatures! If I had been blessed with six daughters 
instead of six sons, I believe I should have gone mad 
long ago." 

"No, you wouldn't," said Mary; "curates go mad, but 
not vicars." 

" I don't quite see your point, my dear," said her father; 
"I think you are speakmg a little at random. I am 
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not aware that curates are more prone to madness than 
vicars." 

"Mr. Horton is mad," said Mary abruptly, "that is 
what I meant." 

Mj. Upton sighed. "It's an uncomfortable world. 
Now, there's this marriage of Marmaduke's — that's an- 
other uncomfortable business." 

Mary made no answer; her thoughts had gone far 
away n-om Marmaduke and his approaching marriage 
with Laura, the parlour-maid. 

" I will write to Harold to-day," she said, " and tell him 
my unalterable determination. I will not take any more 
sin upon my shoulders." 

" What do you mean by talking of sin, Mary ? " 

"We are all sinners," she said quickly; '*you once told 
me that yourseK." 

*' Yes, out I think you had very little conviction of sin 
in those days." 

"That is a conviction that comes as one grows older. 
Don't let's talk of it any more. This is the last time I 
shall mention my husband. Please don't speak of him 
again, father — ^let me forget." 

"One moment, my dear; I see that Harold's letter is 
written from Wargrave — he is in England then ? " 

" I imagine so. I know no more than you do. Harold 
is fond of the Thames ; he wanted sometimes to take me 
to Wargrave on Sunday, but I — I didn't care for boating 
on Sunday." 

"So he went alone?" 

" I suppose so." 

The Vicar sighed. 

"I am afraid your religion has been a little out of 
focus, my dear," ne said ; "you have failed to make out 
exactly the relative sizes of conflicting duties. It very 
often happens, and many people go to shipwreck over it. 
Wrong focus in married life is a sad thing, Mary." 

"I am not a photographer," said Mary coldly, "and 
I don't know anything about focus ; but I know what's 
right and what's wrong, and I acted as I thought best, 
I did not make Harold stay at home with me," 
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"Then you coDsider yourself in no way to blame for 
your husband's conduct ? " 

Mary set her lips tightly together and made no answer. I 

She was saying to herself: "1 have confessed my wrong I 

to my God, but I cannot to my father." i 

Perhaps the old Vicar read some acknowledgment of , 

error in his daughter's silence, for he laid his hand on 
her bright hair with a gesture that for an Upton was 
almost caressing. 

" Whether you have done right or wronff, my dear, I 
think you have gone through a great deal of discomfort." 

"Do you refidly credit me with a little discomfort, 
father?" she asked rather bitterly. "No one else does, 
I am sure. Everybody pities Harold, and — and that 
other woman, no one pities me. Nobody thinks of all 
the miserable months I spent before I left London, no 
one imagines that I have anything to bear now " 

She paused, angry with herself for having said so 
much; she Uked to endure in silence and feel that no 
one realised her sufferings. She passed her hand over 
her eyes, then rose and forced a smue. 

"Come round the farm, father, and see Daniel's new 
cart-horse. I mustn't worry you with my troubles, you 
have enough in the parish to upset you." 

Father and daughter made a pleasant picture as they 
paced down the broad gravel sweep together, Mary lean- 
mg lightly on the old man's arm, nis fine head, erect in 
spite of its silver, towering above her fair hair, her lovely 
face turned up to his wrinkled one, its grave severity 
softened by a smile of affection. Mary and hqr father 
loved one another, and understood eacn other as much 
as is necessary for everyday comfort. 

And when a few more days had passed, Mary wrote to 
her husband for the last time. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

" Disgrace has many tongues, my fears are windows 
Through which all eyes seem gazing." 

Harold had taken a house on the Thames for the spring 
and summer ; an old house, away from the village with 
its intolerable gossip, but separated from the river by 
nothing but a grassy slope and a camp-siding. The river 
never gossips ; it only talks and murmurs and laughs as 
it glides lazily along through the summer months. In 
the winter it can raise its voice alarmingly, but though 
sometimes dangerous it is never scandalous ; and it is a 
relief to be on it or near it when one has seen and heard 
too much of one's fellow men and women. Harold and 
Eve had halted for a few weeks at Nice and at Paris on 
their way home, and they were glad to be quiet again at 
Wargrave. Not that Wargrave is very quiet in the 
summer. It has its Season and its regatta ; fashion has 
set her intrusive foot even by the suver Thames, and 
spoilt, as fashion always spoils, this loveliest of river-side 
villages. But Harold and Eve were spared the Wargrave 
Season; the elegantly attired inhabitants of that rural 
retreat dread pollution as the plague, and unless the 
highest credentials of respectabihty are forthcoming all 
newcomers are tabooed. Naturally Eve and Harold were 
tabooed, for it was soon discovered that there was 
nothing respectable about them. But in a house like 
Boughsey Court, on a river like the Thames, in a summer 
singularly unlike the usual English variety in its warmth 
and beauty, Harold and Eve hardly even noticed that 
Wargrave society did not take them to its exclusive bosom. 
It was June when they took possession of Boughsey 
Court, and Wargrave was empty save at the week ends. 

861 
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For fashion ordains that June shall be spent in London, 
in London where the thousand blossoms and beauties of 
the month can only be seen imprisoned in the primly 
laid out parks, the foliage and the blossom and the 
flowers all dimmed and besmirched with dust, the air 
thickened by smoke, the whole fresh young June blasts 
before her time, like a beautiful country girl tired out by 
the racket of her first Season. 

For the first time since Harold Clay had become a 
votary of fashion he was spending tfime away from 
London, and perhaps from the sheer novelty of the 
experience he found the country delightfuL 

June passed all too quickly, and her fresh youth and 
wealth of blossom gave place to the more faded beauty of 
July. It was a hot July, and as heat in our favoured 
country can never remain for long imaccompanied by 
storms, thunder and lightning and heavy rain were the 
order of the day — or at least of every other day. The 
river ceases to be idyllic under such circumstances, and 
after getting wet through half-a-dozen times and catch- 
ing severe colds in consequence, Harold and Eve had to 
resign themselves to the inevitable and give up boating 
for a time. Wargrave is dull without boating, and it was 
a relief when the regatta came to compel them to the 
river. The first day was fine, and as the most sanguine of 
optimists can hardly hope to pluck more than one fine 
day from the general dampness of regatta week, Harold 
punted Eve over to Henley without delay. Eve was 
quite her bright eager self again. 

'* I have never seen a regatta, you know, Harold." 

" Haven't you ? I wish I could say the same, then it 
wouldn't be quite such a boring thing to go through." 

" Will it bore you ? Oh, Harold ! " 

" No, darling, not exactly that, because I shall see you 
enjoy yourself One can stand reading a book for the 
second time to some one who hasn't read it." 

"Did you go to the regatta the year before last, 
Harold?" 

"I daresay, but it's a deuce of a long way back to 
burden one's memory with," 
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" Who went with you ? Mary ? " 

•* Oh no, Mary wouldn't have come. She didn't know 
how to enjoy herself." 

" Or let you enjoy yourself? " 

"Precisely." 

" Then whom did you go with ? Some other woman ? " 



"Oh, Harold. Not really?" 

"My dear child, are you jealous? Eetrospective 
jealousy is a vice you should try and cure." 

" I am jealous of every moment of your life before I 
came into it!" cried Eve. "I hate to think that there 
ever was a time when you had no thought of me. I — I 
hate Mary because you loved her once. 1 think I should 
hate every woman 1 saw you look at even." 

" A pleasant prospect ! I like looking at women ; th^ 
are very pleasant to look upon — don't you think so ? " 

" Of course I do ; I shouldn't mind if they were not. I 
am not afraid of ugly women." 

" What an original remark !" 

" I suppose I am worse-looking than any other woman 
you've ever cared for, Harold ? " 

" Worse-tempered, perhaps." 

Her colour rose dangerously. 

" I suppose Mary was an angelic being without such a 
thing as a temper about her." 

Harold laughed. 

"Give me temper, my Eve. I prefer 'more love or 
more disdain, the torrid or the frigid zone.' You need 
not be jealous, dear ; you and the decided devil in you 
can hold your own against all the angehc beings in the 
world." 

" Then I'll dismiss jealous fears for to-day at any rate, 
and allow you to look at all the world's wife without 
a^pang." 

And smiling her rare, bright smile Eve threw herself 
luxuriously back on the punt cushion, trailing her hand 
in the cool water. They were waiting outside Marsh 
Lock, waiting for it to disgorge its load of boats and 
steamers, and admit a second instalment. The sun turned 

z 
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Eve's ruddy locks to brilliant coppery gold under her 
broad-brimmed hat, her eyes shone softly, there was an 
unusual colour in her cheeks. She was dressed as few 
women can dress, for perfect dressing requires three 
things, and taste, money, and a presence are not always 
bestowed upon the same woman. 

Harold looked at her admiringly as he lay lazily at her 
feet, one hand holding the long luender punt against the 
wooden bridge outside the lock. 

Eve caught his look and smiled happily. 

" Mary was never jealous," he said. 

"No, because she never loved you — and she was so 
beautiAil, wasn't she ? And beautiful women need never 
be jealous." 

"Needn't they?" 

She blushed hotly under his glance and drooped her 
head. 

" The gates are opening," she said. 

" Are they ? I was admiring your hat. Hold tight to 
the chain. Eve ; we'll be first in." 

Eve was delighted with the r^atta. The pretty dresses 
and bright colours, the sunshme, the music, the wild 
bursts of cheering, the mad rush of the crowds along the 
bank, the brilliancy and excitement of the scene, all acted 
Kke wine on her highly-strung, impulsive nature. She 
stood up in the punt, she clapped her hands, she almost 
shouted with the excited crowd at any extra-brilliant feat 
of oarsmanship ; the past was forgotten, she only lived for 
the delightful present. 

But tne past has an odd trick of returning at unex- 
pected moments, like unpaid bills. Suddenly a bit of 
Eve's past came alongside the pimt in «the shape of Mrs. 
Macflyer and her husband in a Canadian canoe. The 
race was just over. Eve had subsided on her cushions, and 
Harold threw forward his pole with a splash, preparing 
to start again down the course. 

* Oh, ELarold, you've splashed me I " cried Eve piteously, 
wiping away with a careral hand the few drops which had 
fallen on her cherished gown. 

Mrs. Macflyer, who had been gazing straight across the 
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river, thus presenting nothing more conclusive to Eve's 
eyes than an ill-shaped ear, a well-curled fringe, five 
plumes and a garden of magenta roses, started at the 
familiar voice, or rather would have started had she been 
in a safer craft, and looked straight at Eve. Eve caught 
the sudden movement, leaned forward, and met Corinna's 
eye full. Mrs. Macflyer, as a woman of the world with 
a social position to maintain, was equal to the occasion. 
She conveyed a practised blankness of expression into her 
keen gaze, sUghtly shifted her eyes so as to look at the 
bank behind Eve, then with an indifferent word to her 
husband, paddled quietly on. It was the cut direct, the 
first Eve nad experienced, the first no doubt of a long 
series. The colour left her face. 

" Harold," she whispered, " Harold, did vou see her ? " 

"Who? Mrs. Macflyer? I saw all there was to be 
seen of her imder that stupendous hat. What's the 
matter ? Did she cut you ? " 

" Yes — cut me — and her cut has left a scar." 

" Never mind, mv darling ; don't look like that. She 
could hardly do otnerwise, you know, as you are neither 
married, divorced, nor a lady of fashion." 

" No, no — that's the horror of it ; no one can do other- 
wise. I must simply be cut to pieces." She sat with 
her hands locked together, her face so white and woe- 
begone that she seemed a different woman from the 
radiant Eve of a few moments before. " Let us go home, 
Harold," she said presently ; " I want to see baby." 

"Baby! Why? He's all right." 

" I've been a long time away from him," she repeated 
feverishly. "Mrs. Macflyer has no children. I daresay 
she envies me my beautiful baby, and yet she looks at me 
like that. Quick, Harold, take me home; I tell you I 
want to see Hughie — he may be crying for me. I am so 
miserable — baby will help me." 

Harold turned the punt w:ithout a word and skilfully 
threaded his way through the boats and gteamers which 
had now invaded the course and lay upon the water like 
a pwrterre of gaily-coloured flowers. Eve leant back, 
pulling her large hat forward (regardless of the fashion- 
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able angle) until she was half-hidden under its shadow. 
She looked straight before her ; she had no eyes for the 
gay scene, no ears for the stirring music — the past, repre- 
sented by Mrs. Macflyer, had effectually clouded her 
present. For a first experience of the cut direct, however 
well-deserved and inevitable, is bound to strike with a 
chill shock upon a sensitive nature. 

Neither Eve nor Harold spoke until they reached 
Boughsey Court. Then Eve sprang quickly out and ran 
up the lawn. Harold hastened after her. 

" Where are you going ? " he asked. 

" To baby— I want him." 

Harold laughed. 

" He can do without you for a few hours surely ! " 

" Perhaps, but I can't do without him. Do you know, 
Harold, 1 had forgotten him at the regatta, actually 
forgotten him ! " 

" Then you can do without him ? " 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

" Not for long. I must see him now ! Baby loves me 
— baby doesn't know. I want to forget Mrs. Macflyer's 
eyes : I saw in her eyes what the world thinks of me — ^" 

" Don't flatter yourself it thinks of you at all." 

" For the future aU eyes will look at me and through 
me and away from me as hers did ! " 

" Nonsense ! Only women will look at you like that." 

" And men will look at me as I have seen them look at 
women — at women like me, 1 suppose. Oh, Harold, that 
will be more unbearable still ! And that's why I like to 
be with my baby — he doesn't know ! He only loves me." 

Eve ran up to the nursery, and Harold went slowly 
into the house. A letter was lying on the hall table ; he 
took it up, turning a Uttle pale as he recognised Mary's 
delicate and painstaking handwriting. He went out into 
the garden again and flung himself down under the old 
acacia tree which dominated the tennis court. He had 
no hope of anything satisfactoir. 

"My husband," the letter began, "why pain me by 
useless appeals ? . You do not believe in God ; I do, and 
1 will keep His laws. Divorce can do nothing for you. 
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the sin must remain. Please do not write again ; if you 
insist upon doing so, I shall be forced to burn your letter 
unread. I imjuore you to repent before it is too late. 
' The wages of sin is death.' To sin in thought is burden 
enough — what must the weight of your sin be ? And yet 
I don't condemn you, Harold ; I can't. I know now that 
I too have been to blame — ^in many ways ; perhaps you 
too have something to forgive." 

Harold read the brief letter several times. It struck a 
new note which puzzled and surprised him. Never before 
had the immaculate Mary acknowledged herself to blame. 
She spoke of the burden of sin almost as though she had 
felt it herself. "What can she mean?" he thought 
" What sin can she possibly have committed — that pure, 
steel-cast creature ?" 

Eve came out presently to join him with the baby in 
her arms. He hid the letter m his pocket, and schooled 
his face into cheerfulness. 

"Well, was the kiddie crjring for you?" he' asked. 
" Have you got his forgiveness for forgetting his lordship's 
existence for five whole minutes ? " 

Eve glanced at him quickly. A man may hide the out- 
ward and visible signs of bad news, he may mask his 
face, but he cannot Iteep anxiety and depression out of 
his voice. 

" Something is wrong," said Eve ; " you have heard 
from Mary. Let me read it — quick! It's no use pre- 
tending not to understand — I knfww you've got a letter 
from her." 

Harold produced the letter in silence, and Eve read it 
quietly, then dropped it on her lap as though her fingers 
had lost the power to hold it. 

" So it's all over, Harold," she said, looking up at him 
with a pitiful little smQe ; " all over — all my dreams of a 
happy mture for ourselves and a name for our child. All 
gone in these few Unes." 

She drew little Hughie closer to her, and kissed his 
golden head* 

" My poor little baby," she murmured, " my poor little 
sullied lamb." 
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"Would you rather be without him, Eve?" asked 
Harold. 

"Without him!" Her eyes darkened with terror. 
" Without my darling ! Oh, Harold, don't speak like that ; 
it — it soimds like an evil omen. Suppose something 
happened to baby ! " 

"He doesn't look very alarmingly Ul," said Harold, 
gazing proudly down at his boy, and holding out a finger, 
which was instantly clasped in the little rosy fist. " By 
Jove, how tight he can nold ! Sturdy little beggar, I 
should say." 

" Isn't he ! " cried Eve, drowning her trouble in a sea 
of maternal pride. "He's the bonniest baby in the 
world!" 

" Wonderful what a lot of * bonniest babies ' there are in 
the world," remarked the masculine scoffer. 

" Now don't talk like that, Harold," cried the mother 
indignantly. " It isn't because he's my baby I think him 
such a beauty ; he t« a beauty, that's why I say so. If he 
were an ugly, puny, purple, crying little wretch like other 
people's babies, I should be the first to say how ugly he 
was ; but as he happens to be just perfectly beautiful 
from top to toe, I naturally say so. It would be absurd 
to depreciate him just because he is ours." 

"Of course — quite right — I apologise. Stand up for 
your baby, Eve ; you wouldn't be worthy the grand name 
of mother if you didn't." 

Eve smiled, then she sighed. 

** Poor little baby ! No amount of health and beauty 
can make up for what he has lost — through me. Poor 
little Hughie ! Oh, Harold, what shall we do ? What 
will the future be like ? Life now must be one long, 
dreadful experience of cuts from everybody respectable, of 
eyes like Mrs. Macflyer's — eyes that used to look kindly at 
me now turned to stone, stone with an outraged morality 
expression embedded in it like a fly in amber ! " 

" Can't you be happy with me and your baby ? " asked 
Harold reproachfully. " Must you have the world also ? " 

"It's not that, dear; you and baby would be quite 
enough for me, but I am tninking of you. Even yoM can't 
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feel to me as you would if — if I were your wife. You 
can't respect me as a man likes to respect his wife. You 
can't introduce me to your friends, and feel proud of the 
impression I make on them ; you can't feel the delight 
that you would if your wife were a popular woman. You 
will feel dreadfully being obliged either to give up your 
friends or to visit them without me." 

" But, my dear child, aU husbands don't possess popular 
and presentable wives." 

" No, but that's different. The husband has the option ; 
he can take his wife about if he likes, he can present her 
to his friends if he cares to, whether or not she is likely to 
do him credit. But you have no option — ^you ccm't intro- 
duce me." 

" I don't care a d ^n ! " interrupted Harold, 

" Oh yes, you do, or you wiU — by-and-by. You Tnust 
feel that it is horribly awkward. One does not realise 
how horribly awkward things can be imtil it is too late." 

There was silence for a while, a human silence, for the 
leaves and the birds and the insects were as conversational 
as ever. 

Eve put the baby down on a warm rug to kick, and 
watched him with sad eyes, though movea to occasional 
laughter by his infant indiscretions of movement. 

" There is only one way out of it," said Harold at last ; 
"only one thing for us to do. We shall go to Australia; 
nobody will know us there." 

" Nobody will know us here," said Eve, smiling a little. 

" You kjoiow what I mean." 

" Well, where shall we go to when we get to Australia ? 
It's a largish place. Botany Bay ? " 

" Now, don't laugh. Eve ; I am quite serious. We shall 
hve in Australia ; make our home and our friends there." 

" On false pretences." 

" Don't all men make friends on false pretences ? Does 
any man's friend know what he is ? " 

" Could we really hide ourselves away there ? " 

" Yes. We should take a new name, some good solid 
old English name— say Smith. Inquisitive acquaintances 
could dig for years in the great Smith mine without dis- 
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covering what kind or description of Smith we belonged 
to. Smith's the name for us, plain Smith, without any 
extenuating circumstances in the shape of a hyphen or 
an e. No one will know us — Hugh need never Imow." 

Eve drew a deep breath. 

" Oh, Harold, covM it be ? " 

" Of course it could ! We can but try it. 1 have plenty 
of money ; and even if we were found out, gilding makes 
a splencfid whitewash." 

" Gilt on guilt," murmured Eve sadly. 

"Five thousand a year is really enough to secure us 
respect and esteem in England or the Colonies, even if 
we were known. But we'U try the Colonies, and also the 
incognito business : gilding will go further there. London 
is so deuced expensive." 

" But you love London, dear." 

" I love you better. Let me see — when shall we go ? 
We must stay here till September, Shall we start for 
the Antipodes in October ? " 

" Li October — ^yes, dear, I long to go ! You are sure it's 
a nice healthy place for baby ? " 

" Splendid chmate ! Hughie will grow twice as big as 
his father there." 

" If only he grows like you, Harold, he will be perfect 
in my eyes," she said, looking up at him fondly. 

"Then you think you will be happy in Australia, 
darling?" 

"Oh yes — sometimes; happy enough to realise how 
happy I Tfiight have been if " 

"WeU, if?" 

" If I could only have been your wife ! " she answered, 
with a sudden burst of tears. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" And can I ever bid these joys farewell ? ** 

Man proposes, but God disposes. October found Eve and 
Harold ready to start for Australia, their outfit provided, 
their passage taken, but an unexpected turn of affairs 
arrested their flight. 

Two days before their projected journey. Eve came to 
Harold with anxiety in her face. 

"Harold," she said, "I am worried about baby; I am 
sure he is ill." 

" 111 — ^nonsense 1 He*s as right as possible," said Harold, 
with all a father's assumed mdifference. "I saw him a 
few moments ago, and he looked like a rose." 

" Yes, but that's an unnatural colour." 

"Why, you don't mean to say that he's taken to 
cosmetics already ? " 

"Don't joke, Harold; I am sure he is ill — he is hoarse, 
he coughs, and his poor little face is dreadfully flushed." 

" Can't say the same for you, Eve ; you are as white as 
a ghost. Come now, darlLug, don't cry," as he saw her 
sensitive lips quiver; "send for the doctor at once if you 
are nervous." 

Eve's face brightened. 

" Oh, thank you, Harold ; I didn't like to send for him 
in case you should think me silly." 

"Well, I do think that. All mothers are silly, but it's 
best to humour their folly." 

But when the doctor came it appeared that Eve's fears 
were only too well founded. Hugh was in a high fever, 
and before night he was dangerously ill with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. For days the child hung between life 
and death. Eve never left him ; hour after hour she sat 

861 
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bv the poor KtUe tossing, suffering atom, white and rigid, 
all her life in her strained eyes, watching the baby suffer 
and unable to help or relieve him. What she suffered 
who shall say — who can describe the agonies of tortured 
motherhood ? 

It was the sixth day of Hugh's illness, and there seemed 
no change for the better. Outside the sun was shining 
brightly and the streets were full of life and bustle, gay 
voices and laughter rang through the big hotel ; the room 
too looked bnght, for the sun streamed through the 
windows, but in Eve's heart the blinds were down and 
the shutters closed — all was dark. Harold stole in on 
tiptoe to take his place by the bed where the child lay in 
a feverish torpor which had none of the rest of sleep. 

" Eve," he whispered, " you must be worn out ; go and 
lie down a little, and let me stay with him." 

" No, no ! " she cried. " Perhaps I have not long to stay 
with him, let me have him while I can. I couldn't rest 
if I were away from him. But stay with me, dear; 
perhaps I — perhaps I shan't have yow for long." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" If baby hves I must lose you, Harold. I must lose 
one or the other." 

Harold stared at her in alarm, thinking that perhaps 
the strain and anguish of the last few days had unhinged 
her mind to some extent. 

" No, I am not mad," she said, answering his thoughts. 
She looked at him for a moment, then bent her head 
down, and with her hands clasped rigidly together went 
on steadily as though repeating a lesson, learnt with 
difficulty. " This is what I mean, Harold. It is my fault 
that our baby is Ul. I am a wicked woman. God is 
angry with me — He is punishing me, and you too, 
through our child. ' The wages of sin is death.' Mary 
said that. Baby is to die for our sin ! It's very simple, 
Harold, isn't it?" and she gave a horrid little laugh. 
" This is my punishment — my punishment, because baby 
is more to me than he can possibly be to you. I am 
wicked, ii^^hile baby is a little white lamb, but he must 
suffer for my sins. ' The fathers eat sour grapes and the 
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children's teeth are set on edge/ You see, even wicked 
people can quote Scripture." 

Harold drew the poor mother gently to him. 

"Hush, Eve," he said sootmngly, "you are over- 
wrought. What you sav is absurd ; baby is ill, simply as 
thousands of respectable people's babies are. If he — if 
he dies, he will die as the babies of respectable people 
die every day. My poor child, there are many greater 
sinners m the world than you, and yet they keep their 
children." 

She shook her head. 

"Then if they keep their children they lose their 
husbands. Sin must oe punished; all religious people 
say that. I — I am not very religious— Harold, you know 
that — but at moments like this one's early teachmgs come 
back and torture one." 

"Simply because your mind is weakened by anxiety 
and want of sleep. Be reasonable, darling ; look at things 
in a proper logical light." 

" How can I when baby is dying 1 " 

"Will you tell me what you meant just now when you 
said that if baby lived you must lose me ? " 

" I mean this. As I have sat here hour after hour by 
baby's bedside, I have been thinking of a lot of things, 
and I — I have made up my mind, Harold." 

"What to do?" 

"To atone," said Eve, turning her eyes solemnly on 
him. " You and baby are all I have in the world, my two 
treasures : if God will spare me one, I will give up the 
other. If our child lives I will go away — I wiU leave 
you, aear ; I will be good again." 

"Eve!" 

She started suddenly to her feet, then fell on her 
knees by the child's bed with her lips on the hot little 
hand. 

" Oh, my God," she cried passionately, " if only you will 
give me my baby's life, if only you will save my darling, I 
will leave Harold, I will never see him again. I promise 
— I wiQ atone for my sin, I will be a good woman again — 
I promise — I promise " 
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Her voice died away in a long waiL Harold raised her 
in his arms. 

" Hush, Eve, hush ! You are killing yoursel£ Try and 
be calm, my dearest." 

She raised her white face to his. 

"I am calm, quite calm," she said stonily. "I have 
prayed, I have promised — God will hear me, Harold, and 
if ever I am weak and wicked enough to break that 
promise I deserve the bitterest punishment that Gt)d 
can give me. Do you hear? The bitterest, the most 
terrible of punishments, and I shall have no right to 
complain." 

Next day the doctor pronounced the child to be better ; 
in a few days he was out of danger. 

" God has heard my prayer," said Eve, and she burst 
into a passion of tears. She was utterly worn out, being 
spendthrift of emotions and not strong enough to weather 
the storms in which she was always tossing. 

It was nearly a fortnight before little Hugh could be 
taken away from London, and when he was strong enough 
to be moved they took him to Margate, that temple of 
health and theatre of varieties. There, in the vivid air, 
the boy came slowly back to health; and Eve's loving 
eyes watched the roses on his cheeks turn gradually from 
white to pink and from pink to red. 

But not even the Margate air could bring the colour 
into Eve's wan cheeks. Hugh was well — the time had 
come for her to redeem her promise and leave Harold. 
Every day she said to herself: "To-morrow I will leave 
him — I can't to-day — to-morrow I shall be stronger {'' but 
when "to-morrow' came it was again "to-day, ana the 
strength had still to come. How could she leave him ? 
She loved him as happier women love their husbands — 
loved him with every beat of her heart, with every drop 
of blood in her body. Her whole life now was one long 
battle with herself; she was never at rest — her conscience 
constantly whispered, "Yoti must go — ^redeem your pro- 
mise — ^leave him." But her heart always answered, "I 
cannot — I love him ! " 

"Well, Eve," said Harold jestingly one day as they 
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walked on the beach, watching the great waves dashmg 
against the pier, " when are you going ? " 

" Going ? Where ? " she asked, looking up at him, sur- 
prised, for a moment forgetting her constant thought. 

"I thought you had determined to leave me, to go 
right away — never to see me affain." 

She clasped both her hanas tightly on his arm, as 
though she thought something would tear her from him 
on the very instant. 

" Don't laugh at me, Harold ; I mean to go — indeed, 
indeed I do. I think of it every minute of the day, 
and '' 

" And you are killing yourself over it. Look at these 
white cheeks and these sad eyes. Do you think it makes 
me happy to see you like this ? " 

" I am very sorry, darling," she murmured penitently. 
" I want you to be nappy, but I — I — I can't be happy witn 
this terrible thing hangmg over me ! " 

" What terrible thing ? " 

" Separation from you." 

" Nonsense ! Now, Eve, consider the matter rationally. 
Do you propose taking Hughie with you ? " 

"Yes, yes! I can't lose you both! I must keep my 
baby-— he couldn't do without me." 

"Then how do you propose keeping yourself and him ? 
He is a deHcate child. He needs care and luxuries and all 
sorts of things that only money can give him. How will 
you find that money ? Of course you are legally entitled 
to some, but that wouldn't keep Hugh in luxury." 

" It— I can work," said Eve, in a nuserable voice, looking 
down at her shapely hands. 

" Yes ; but what at ? It's not easy to find work, esjjeci- 
ally with a child to look after. No, the only possibility 
of your living with Hughie away from me is for me to 
allow you a good income. And do you think that meets 
the case? It seems to my untutored mind that you 
might just as well stay with me altogether as live on my 
money." 

Eve was silent. 

"Have you considered the common-sense side of the 
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question ? I don't think you have, for I am afraid you 
haven't such a thing as common sense about you." 

Still Eve made no answer ; she was staring straight out 
over the sea. 

" And have you looked at the matter from my point of 
view ? You sajr you must leave me and that you must 
take the boy with you. What becomes of me ? What 
would my life be to me without you and without our boy ? 
I love the little chap— he is making a better man of me. 
I have always loved children, but I never guessed what my 
own boy would be to me. I want to be all I ought to he 
for his sake. The father of a child should be a good man ; 
he and you together may teach me to be one. But what 
would become of me if I were left all alone ? You love 
me, Eve, then sacrifice yourself and stay with me." 

" You know it would be no sacrifice — to leave you would 
be death." 

" Then live." 

There was a long silence between them. At last Eve 
turned to Harold. 

" Dear," she said, " I give it up. I can't leave you, be 
the consequences what tney may." 

" I am glad you are capable of listening to reason, Eve." 

" It's not reason. All my reason tells me to leave you, 
but — I am too weak, I have tried, indeed I have ! Every 
day I have.meant to go, and if only I were a better and 
a less vacillating woman I should go at once ; I should 
take little Hugh and work for him, and chance starva- 
tion. But I love you so, Harold." She drew closer to 
him, clinging to him, looking up into his face with loving, 
pathetic eyes. " I can't live without you. And I am so 
tired, so tired of fighting — I don't think I could live if I 
went on struggling like this day after day. It is like 
swimming against a strong tide tnat is settmg out to sea 
— the strongest swimmer is swept away, and I— I am not 
a strong swimmer, for I am fighting against myself. I 
must let myself go, Harold ; I am drifting now — drifting 
out to sea." 

" Say rather into haven." 

She shook her head. 
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" No, there is no haven for me. I am doing wrong — 
1 am breaking my promise — punishment must come." 

" Then we shall meet the punishment together, darling. 
' Sorrow shared is sorrow spared.' " 

She smiled up at him, comforted, almost happy. 

" When shall we go to Australia, dearest ? " 

"Next week if you like; you have but to give the 
sailing ordera" 

" On, not so soon as that ! Let's wait till April." 

" Very well. Eve, April be it. You see how docile I am ; 
you turn me round your little finger, just as the original 
Eve did Adam. I fancy he was horribly henpecked, poor 
man." 

Harold and Eve were destined not to leave England 
without a severe shock. They spent the winter at 
Margate, anxious to get Hugh's health thoroughly re- 
instated, then in March they went up to London, and at 
Waterloo Station one day, as iU luck would have it, they 
came across Miss Horton and her unhappy brother. 
Rosy had been forced to brin? him back. A strange 
longing for England had seized nim. For days he would 
sit witnout moving, only saying from time to time, "I 
want to go back to England, I want to go back to 
England," with a parrot-like iteration which was more 
wearing to his sister than delhium and violence. 

"You must humour him," said the Brisbtoe doctor; 
" take him to England. If you thwart him anything may 
happen, probably homicidal mania." 

It was a terrible voyage home. Roger, in spite of 
repeated assurances that the steamer was making its way 
at the highest speed to England, repeated his parrot-cry 
hour after hour and day after day, varied by more terrible 
periods still when he swayed drearily backwards and 
forwards on his chair, with a constant rocking motion, 
whispering with shuddering lips that there was no God, 
only nell, and that he was going there. 

In vain Rose reasoned with him. " You have lived a 
blameless life, my dear, why should you fear ? " 

He only looked at her with eyes full of a nightmare 
horror, and whispered — 
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"There is no God — only hell. I am damned — I am 
going to helL" 

At last the long voyage was over, and with a sigh of 
relief Rosy felt herself on English soil. Perhaps Roger 
would be satisfied now. 

"We are in England, dear; do you understand — in 
England ? " she said, as the train steamed out of South- 
ampton. Roger nodded his head and smiled: he had 
not smiled for weeks. 

"Oh, he is better, he is better!" thought Rosy. 
" Perhaps he may even be cured if nothing occurs to take 
his thoughts back to the past, and we are not likely to 
see any one in London who can remind him of Middle- 
minster." 

But it is the imlikely things that occur, and at 
Waterloo, carried along by an impetuous crowd of people, 
the Hortons came suddenly face to face with Harold. In 
the natural course of events they would have been swept 
away from each other in the crowd, almost before there 
could be time for recognition, but on this occasion a 
large truck of luggage barred the way and hemmed them 
in. With helpless horror Rosy watched recomition flash 
into the eyes Doth of Harold and Roger. Harold, quite 
imconscious of what had happened to the unhappy 
clergyman, held out his hand. 

"How do you do. Miss Horton? Glad to see you, 
Horton," he said cordially. 

Rosy did not answer or look at him: with her hand 
on her brother's arm she was trying to get him away, 
for his face alarmed her. She could almost see the 
demon of madness leaping from feature to feature. 
Memory was aroused; love and hate returned to the 
emptied mind — all his sleeping passions sprang awake 
and ran riot through his brain. The poor sister trembled. 

" Roger," she whispered, " come away." 

But Roger would not move. His face had turned 

fhastly white, the perspiration stood out on his forehead, 
is mouth was horribly distorted. In another moment 
he sprang at Harold before Rosy could warn him. 

" Mary ! Mary ! " he shrieked. " Where is she ? What 
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have you done with her ? She belongs to me*^— she loves 
me ! Give her up ! You have murdered her ! Villain, 
murderer, I'll kill you ! I am going to hell, but Til take 
you there with me ! " 

There was murder in his eyes, and Harold, taken un- 
awares, struggled for his life. The two women shrieked 
for help, and frightful confusion reigned. 

Harold was a strong man, but he was like a reed in the 
grasp of Roger, who was armed with the strength and 
the nate of madness. Luckily there was help at hand; 

Eorters and bystanders threw themselves upon Roger, 
ut it was a fearful struggle to tear him from his hold 
of Harold and secure him. Eve was terrified ; she clung 
to Harold, weeping, shuddering at the fearful ^ sight. 
Harold was bleeding, and Roger, with his coat torn off 
his back, his white convulsed face, his foaming mouth, 
his hands and legs secured by cords, was a terrible 
spectacle to look upon. 

" He is mad," moaned Miss Horton ; " the sight of you 
has agitated him — he has never been like this before." 

" lou must get doctors and magistrates to see him at 
once," said Harold; "I wUl go with you and make all the 
necessary arrangements. Eve, I shall be back at the 
Metropole in a few hours." 

A cab was called, and Roger, securely bound, but 
struggling and shouting in impotent frenzy, was lifted in. 
Miss Horton and Harold followed. Eve watched them 
out of sight, the tears running down her cheeks. She had 
never known poor Roger in his hours of sanity, but it 
had been a terrible scene none the less. She had seen 
the most awful sight this world of horrors can produce 
— a man inhabited by a devil, a human brain given over 
to chaos. 

It was evening before Harold returned, quite pale and 
tired. 

" How is he now ? " cried Eve eagerly. " Where is he ? " 

" He is at St. Luke's," said Harold gravely. 

" An asylum — oh, poor fellow ! Will he ever come out ? " 

" Never, I fear. The doctor we saw to-day says that 
his madness has now taken such an acute form that it 

2a 
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probably will soon end in a fit, and then death. The sooner 
the better, Eve." 

He leant his head on his arms with a deep sigh. 

" You are ill, darling," cried Eve anxiously. " Has he 
injured you ? Are you hurt at all ? " 

" No, no, only a cut or two and some bruises ; but the 
sight of that poor fellow has quite upset me. It was 
terrible, it was awful ! It seems such a short time since 
I saw him, as strong and sane as myself." 

" He was pretty strong this afternoon," said Eve. 

" Yes, but what an awfiil strength ! I felt as helpless in 
his grasp as a baby. Poor fellow, I wish I could forget 
his face! And his unfortunate sister — she adores hiui, 
and now he is taken away from her, swallowed up in that 
dreadful place. I went there with them. Oh, the sights, 
the sounds — ^it was like wandering through Blades 
amongst the lost souls ! I can't get it out of my mind, 
and Iu>ger's awful face haunts me. He never ceased to 
shout at me, calling me every name under the sun, and 
asking me what I had done with Mary, just as he did at 
the station." 

" Harold, what did he mean by saying that Mary loved 
him ? " 

" I don't know. Eve, I don't know. I suppose he loved 
her — that was very likely ; it may be partly his love for 
her that has turned his brain." 

" And did she love him ? " 

" Of course not. She " Harold did not finish the 

sentence, for a new idea flashed into his brain, putting all 
the past in a new light. It was as though electric fight 
had taken the place of gas in his mind, revealing what 
that duller illumination had concealed. Mary had loved 
Roger, loved him, imconsciously perhaps, from the very 
first. This explained many things that had puzzled him, 
this must be the meaning of that mysterious sentence in 
her letter : " Perhaps you too have something to forgive." 
Harold laughed aloud: the idea of the saintly Mary 
having entertained a contraband affection was distinctly 
humorous, in spite of the sombre background in which 
the thought was set. 
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''What are you laughing at ?" asked Eve. 

" At the idea of any woman masquerading as a saint. 
Men may be saints — sometimes ; women — ^never." 

" With all due deference to you, my dear Harold," said 
Eve, " you are talking nonsense, and you know it." 

" Am I ? Do I ? 1 assure you I mean it." 

" Then you are talking cheap cynicism, and I hate you 
to do that, dear one." 

"Am I cheaply cynical? No, all cynicism is dearly 
bought ; there's nothmg cheap about it." 

"I don't think you really mean it," said Eve. "It's 
pretence." 

" Of course it's pretence ! Haven't you learnt yet that 
cynicism is the only armour for tenderness in this world ? 
If one didn't put on a shell of some sort the acuteness of 
one's feelings would make one extremely uncomfortable. 
What would become of the hermit crab if he didn't creep 
into a shell and hide his poor naked little body under 
that coat of mail ? " 

" Harold, do you mind ; does it — does it hurt you that 
— that — does it hurt you to think that perhaps Mary 
loved that poor man ? " 

" Jealous again. Eve ? " 

" Yes, of course I am — love can't live without jealousy ! 
Answer me, dear — tell me, quick ! " 

"Well, it hurts my vanity. Eve — ^it would hurt any 
man's vanity to know that his wife had never loved him 
— but that's all. Mary was an episode, a page in my life, 
but the page is torn out — gone — destroyed." 

"Then what am I?" 

" You are my life itself — the whole volume." 

" But death can always write finis to it, Harold," she 
said sadly. 

He caught her in his arms. 

"Not when I hold you like this!" he exclaimed 
jestingly, but Eve did not laugh. 

" I am cold," she said, shivering ; " somebody is walking 
over my grave. Make up the fire, Harold ; I feel as if I 
should never be warm again." 

Two days later they started for Australia. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

** Death leaves to its eternal rest the weary soul.** 

Roger's release was at hand. A week after that terrible 
scene at the railway station a telegram came for Mary 
Clay, " Roger dying — asking for you — come." Mary was 
in the dining-room at the Hall with her father and 
brothers when she opened the evil-omened envelope. 
She read the message, and the pink paper fell rustling 
from her hand, while she sat stonily, white as marble ana 
incapable of movement. All eyes were on her, and the 
Upton eyes were very keen. 

" Bad news, Mary ?" asked the Vicar kindly. 

But Mary did not hear him. Her mind had gone back 
to the day when Roger had brought her the white roses. 
She had conscientiously burnt those roses when they 
had faded, but their scent seemed all about her now ; she 
saw Roger's face, and heard his voice as it used to sound, 
kind and cheerful, and oh, how dear to her ! There was a 
horrible ache tearing at her heart — she felt sick and dizzy 
with the pain. Her father stooped for the telegram and 
read it, Daniel took it from his hand, and it made the 
round of the brothers. Each looked at the other and 
comprehension dawned on most of their faces. The Vicar 
shooK his white head very sadly, Daniel whistled, Henry 
stared out of the window, and the more practical Marma- 
duke at once gave his mind to trains. 

" You can catch the 10.15 to Paddington easy," he said. 
" Henry, go and order the trap roimd." 

Henry obeyed, glad to be out of sight of his sister's 
face. 

" I would take you up to town, Mary," said Marmaduke, 
" but I am due at the hospital in an hour — those brick- 
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layers can't get on without me. I'm sorry for that fellow 
Horton. T\Qxere's the wire sent from ? St. Luke's, City 
Road — the asylum. I suppose his sister sent this ? Did 
Miss Horton send this, Mary ? " 

Mary started, clutched wildly at the remnants of her 
self-control, and rose to her feet. 

" I — I don't know ; I didn't know he was in England. 
This is very — ^very sudden ; he — ^he was our friend — 
wasn't he, father? It has shocked me to hear this 
—I '' 

" All the same I don't see why you should be expected 
to go to see him," said Marmaduke, whose sensibilities 
were not acute. " It's a long journey ; I expect he'll be 
dead before you get there." 

Mary shuadered and held to the table for support. 

" I must go and dress — at once," she said, and moved 
slowly out of the room, clutching at every piece of furni- 
ture on the way, hardly able to hold herself upright. 

The men looked at each other when she had gone. 
Daniel whistled again, and Marmaduke turned over the 
leaves of a huge book of county celebrities which he had 
lately bought. 

" Some one must go with her," said the Vicar ; " she's 
not fit to travel alone." 

" I can't — wages to pay," said Daniel. 

Henry looked in at the window. 

" The trap will be round in a minute. I'll take Mary. 
Some one go and hurry her up; there's no time to 
lose." 

" If she wants to be in at the death," said Daniel. 

"Don't be heartless, DanieL I am awfully soriy for 
that poor fellow Horton — and for Mary too, in a lesser 
degree^ What a beastly thing life is ! " 

" You've got quite sentimental since your engagement," 
sneered the burly farmer. "What's the good of senti- 
ment ? You can't have it for dinner 1 " 

" It's horrible to think of poor Horton dying like this — 
madness and a miserable death at the end of his hard life. 
I hate to think of any one dying. I hate death — it's a 
beastly thing!" 
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" We shall have you quoting Shakespeare next I" 
" Well, here goes — 

** ' Death is a fearful tbing. . . . 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded dod *" 



" Oh, shut up, Henry ! Put it into prose and that would 
^ " ' ^ 1i, but poetry gives me mdigestion." 

pony," cried Marmaduke. " Wliere*s Mary? " 



sound all right, but poetry gives me mdigestion." 

" Here's tne pony," cried Marmaduke. " Wliere's Mary? " 
" I am ready," she said, entering at that moment. She 



had recovered her composure and her power of move- 
ment ; she carried a small bag in her hand, and her face 
was nearly concealed by a veil. 

" When shall you be back, Mary ? " asked the Vicar. 

" I don't know — it depends upon " 

" I imderstand." 

He took her hand and led her into the hall, out of hear- 
ing of the brothers. 

*' What is it, father ? " she asked stonily. 

" Have you considered ? Is it right that you should go 
to see this man ? " 

" He is dying — ^he wants me — he is my friend " 

** Do you love him, Mary ? " 

She raised her veil and looked at him unflinchingly. 

" Yes. I have prayed and prayed and repented bitterly, 
but I can't help it ; 1 do love him and I must go to him. 
Don't stop me, father, he wants me. I was very cruel to 
him once. I can't let him die without me if he is asking 
for me. Even if it's a sin to see him I must — I must." 

The Vicar stood aside. 

" I can't stop you," he said. " I don't even know if I 
ought to stop you." 

She put her arms round the old man's neck and clung 
to him for a minute; then the brothers came out into 
the hall, and Mary put down her veil again and followed 
them to the drive, where the pony was waiting im- 
patiently. 

" Jump in, Mary, I'm going with you to London," said 
Henry. 
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" Oh, please don't ! " cried poor Mary, shrinking away. 
" I would much rather be alone." 

''If you stop to protest you'll lose the train. Jump 
in." 

Mary obeyed, and the pony, a youthful creature that 
had lately supplanted the elderly J osephus, rattled off at 
a good pace. 

The vicar and his sons watched the trap out of sight ; 
then Daniel hurried away to the farm, and Marmaduke 
fe1i|hed his Kcycle and went swiftly off to the hospital, 
which was fast eating up his capital. Mr. Upton returned 
to the dining-room and sat alone, full of sad thoughts. 
He imderstood now many things which had puzzled nim 
in his daughter since her unfortunate marriage. She was 
his only daughter and he grieved for her bli^ted life. 

" I can do nothing," he thought sadly. "I don't know 
if she has done right or wrong to-day : I was unable to 
coimsel her." 

Mary never forgot that journey to London — it haunted 
her for years after in many a dreadful dream. Henry 
buried himself in the newspaper, and Mary was prac- 
tically alone with her wretched thoughts. The journey 
seemed interminable ; she thought the train crawled, the 
trees and hedges seemed to creep past the wiijdow as 
though they were hung with lead. "I could walk faster," 
she thought feverishly. " Oh, if only I could get out and 
walk ! I can't sit stiU Uke this, I can't ! " 

At last she got up and paced the carriage, up and 
down, up and down, taster and faster, until Henry came 
out of his newspaper and made her sit down. 

" You wiU wear yourself out," he said ; " be quiet ; you 
want all your strength — don't waste it now." 

At last they reached Paddington, but the drive to the 
City Road in a hansom was infinitely more trying than 
the train had been. The noise, the rattle, and above aU 
the frequent pauses for the congested traffic to flow past, 
were unutterably terrible to Mary's strained nerves. In 
every pause she felt there was time for Roger to die — 
every time the cab stopped, the horse pulled back upon 
its haunches, Mary saw the life die out of the face tnat 
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waa always before her eyes. She clutched Henry's 
arm. 

" Do let me get out and walk, I could run — I could 
get there sooner — I know I could." 

" Nonsense ! " was the calm response. " Don't fret — we 
shall be there in a minute — ^keep cool, Mary." 

At last that nightmare drive came to an end, and the 
great bare walls of the asylimi rose before them. 

" What a vile place ! " said Henry. 

" It is like a prison," whispered Mary ; " but no prison 
can be so terrible as the prison he has lived in now for 
many months." 

They rang the bell and waited. Mary climg to Henry's 
arm until the door was opened and they entered the big 
stone haU. Then she pudied him away. 

" Gk) now," she said, " I would rather be alone. I will 
wait here for Miss Horton." 

Henry departed in silence, glad to get away from the 
gloomy building, and Mary sank down on a wooden 
bench, cold and trembling. A pleasant-faced woman in a 
nurse's dress came to her. 

" Can I do anjrthing for you ? " she asked kindly. " Do 
you wish to see a patient ? " 

"Is Miss Horton here? Will you send her to me?" 
whispered Mary with dry lips. " Tell her — teU her Mary 
Clay is here." 

The nurse went quickly up the broad stone steps and 
Mary waited. In a few moments Rosy Horton came 
down the stairs and stood silently beside her. Mary rose 
to her feet and put up her veil with a trembling hand. 
Rosy's face appalled her; it was marred with weeping 
and full of the dignity of a great sorrow. 

" Where is he ? " she faltered. " Oh, take me to him ! " 

" It is too late," said the other woman ; " he died three 
hours ago. Hush ! " as a low wail broke from Mary's white 
lips, " don't grieve — he is at peace." 

" May I see him ? I must see him ! Oh, I must ! " 

" Yes, and when you see him you will cease to grieve 
—he is at rest. At last — thank God ! thaiJi God 1 ' He 
giveth His beloved sleep.' " 
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She paused a momeiit with her eyes on Mary's face. 

" Don't look like that, poor little Mary," she said ; " don't 
grieve." 

" How can you tell me not to grieve ! " cried Mary pas- 
sionately. " I loved him — and I shall never see him again 
— never hear his voice again " 

Rosy took her hand in her own two tiny ones. 

"Didn't I love him? He was my whole world, and 
you don't know what it feels like to lose your world." 

" I have never had one to lose," murmured Mary. 

" No, because you have never loved anyone but your- 
self." 

Mary clasped her hands and looked pitifully up into 
Miss Morton's face. " Is that true ? " she faltered. 

"I did not mean to be hard on you," said the othet 
quickly. " I have taught myself not to hate you." 

" Why should you hate me ? " 

" Because you took him away from me. I have loved 
him all his life — toiled for him, suffered for him, agonised 
with him, and yet he died with your name on his lips. 
He neither saw nor heard me — he only thought of 
you." 

" How did he — ^how did he die ? " asked Mary brokenly. 

"As the doctor foretold, he had a tit, brought on by 
the terrible excitement of a few days ago. I can't tell 
you about that now. But he never rallied. He was sane 
at the last, I think; he knew me, but he didn't want 
me — ^he only wanted you. But my arms were round 
him, he died with his head on my breast ! " added Miss 
Horton, with an almost savage triumph. 

" I want to see him," said Mary faintly ; " please take 
me to him." 

"Come then." 

Rosy took Mary's hand and half led, half supported 
her up the stairs, down a corridor, through a large sunny 
room thronged with men, on each side of which opened 
doors. At one of these doors Miss Horton paused, then 
turned the handle with a gentle hand and drew Mary 
inside. On a narrow bed lay a. still figure under a white 
sheet. Mary leaned against the door, faint with anguish, 
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overpowered with terror at the mystery of death. Miss 
Horton drew the trembling girl into her arms. 

"Mary, will you kiss me, and forgive me anything 
harsh I may have said ? We must not enter here with 
strife or ill-feeling in our hearts — he would have had us 
love each other." 

Mary kissed her with brimming eyes. 

"You will leave the unbearable part of your grief 
behind vou here," whispered Rosy; "no one can look at 
him without thanking God that he has passed from hell 
to heaven." 

She turned down the sheet from over the dead face. 
Roger lay there, his hands crossed upon his breast, and 
in nis hands his sister had laid some white roses. 

"Don't be afraid," said Miss Horton gently to the 
weaker woman ; " he loved you so in life you cannot fear 
him in death. Your name was on his hps as he died, 
and a Ught came into his face as though he had felt 
you near Jiim. See, the light is there still." 

Mary crept up to the bed and fell on her knees beside 
the silent figure. A little cry came from her hps as she 
looked at him. 

" Oh, Miss Horton, he is alive ! He can't be dead — and 
look like that ! " 

" He could not be alive and look like that," answered 
Rosy. " See, he is smiling, he is happy — it is many a long 
day since he smiled or looked happy." 

beath had come to Roger as a friend. There was a 
deUcate colour on the cheeks and Ups, the lines of pain 
and illness stamped in the last two years had been 
smoothed out by the tender fingers of the great Angel: 
youth had returned to the still face, it was tne Roger of 
years ago at whom Mary gazed. There was a suolime 
peace, a wonderful look of restful happiness upon his face 
which stole all the terrors from death and made these two 
women feel that he had found the great good, that all was 
well with their beloved. 

"He has seen God," murmured Miss Horton softly. 
"When I look at him I almost feel as though I could see 
Him too." 
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"Will vou leave me alone with him?" asked Mary 
after a while. " I — I shan't see him any more after to- 
day." 

Miss Horton left the room in silence. Mary sank on 
her knees again and laid her face down beside the dead 
face on the pillow and wept and wept xmtil her heart, 
which had felt like stone, became flesh again. At last her 
tears ceased, and with her aching eyes fixed on the dear 
face which in a few days would be hidden for ever under 
the earth, she thought over her past life. Every event, 
every thought almost in her existence, passed before her 
in review. Even in those first moments of realisation of 
sin, months ago, she had not seen herself as she really 
was. For the first time she met her own true self face 
to face and shuddered. 

She realised now that her love for Roger, that sin which 
had caused her such bitter self-abasement, had been really 
her one virtue. Take away that love and what would 
she have been? A mere whited sepulchre, a woman 
without a heart and without a soul, unworthy of the high 
name of woman — a bit of self-righteous clay, loving nothing 
but herself, unworthy of life, unworthy of immortality. 
She covered her abashed head with her hands and again 
wept bitterly. 

" God forgive me and pity me," she sobbed. " Ah, I see 
now why I have no children — I am not good enough, I 
am not worthy to be a mother ! And I was unworthy to 
be a wife. I had Harold's love and I could not keep it — 
I drove him into sin : if there had been any good in me I 
could have drawn out the good in him. Oh, my God, 
you gave me a soul and I lost it for you — forgive me, pity 
me, help me ! Roger, you are in heaven now, plead for 
me, a smner ! " 

She xmcovered her face and looked at the dead face on 
the pillow: the finely carved lips seemed to smile, the 
countenance looked beautiful in the wonderful rapture 
of peace that raised it so far above earth. 

" Oh, Roger, how can I bear to live in a world that you 
have left ! " she moaned. " Who is there to help me now ? 
Who is there to love me ? " 
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But after a while her passion of misery and despair 
died out — it could not live under the calm of that solemn 
presence. Gradually her moans ceased and new light 
broke upon Mary, bom of the wonderful smiling peace 
that hung^ upon the beautiful dead face. 

Mary laid her lips in a solemn farewell kiss upon 
Roger's cold ones. 

" Grood-bye, good-bye," she murmured, '* you have taught 
me what I am, your memory may teach me to become 
what I ought to be." 

She left the room with firm steps, a light upon her face 
which rendered it beautiful with a beauty it had never 
possessed before. 

Miss Horton was waiting for her in the hall, and Mary 
kissed her tenderly. 

" Miss Horton," she said, " will you let me come and 
see you sometimes ? It would be such a help to me — 
such a comfort." 

The elder woman smiled sadly. 

" I want help and comfort myself — my vocation is gone. 
Yes, Mary, come to me often. I shall go back to Middle- 
minster and take up Roger's life-work — that wUl help me 
to live — I shall feel him near me." 

"Let me help you," said Mary quickly, "I too want 
something to hve for. I have no child, you know, and no 
husband now. I have nothing but my money and my 
time — I can give you both. 1 want to work, 1 want to 
be of some good — I have been useless and helpless too 
long." 

"Why, Mary, what has come to you?" asked Miss 
Horton. "You have changed since 1 saw you an hour 
ago. 

"I have lost myself," said Mary simply, "that is all. 
Some day perhaps I shall find God" 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you." 

Another two years passed, and found Eve and Harold 
settled in Australia. They had bought a house a few 
miles from Melbourne, in the midst of lovely scenery, and 
there they lived in apparent happiness. No one appeared 
to know their story; whether this were reaUy so, or 
whether Harold's money, as he had prophesied, had com- 
pletelv whitewashed them they had not yet ascertained, 
but the probabilities were that they were really unknown, 
and accredited with all the usual amount of propriety. 
Australia is a long way off, and those who nave not 
enjoyed too much of the searchlight of publicity in 
England may reasonably hope tx) remain unknown there 
for a time at least. 

Little Hugh no longer enjoyed the doubtful privileges 
of an only child — a small brother of some eighteen 
months now shared his parents' adoration, and Eve would 
have been a proud and happy woman indeed could she 
have forgotten that the shadow of wrongdoing lay over 
her whole life and marred her children's future. 

"It may be years before they find it out," said Eve 
sorrowfully to Harold, as they sat one day under the 
shade of a magnificent blue gum-tree in their beautiful 
garden, "but some day they must know it; somebodv 
will tell them, or I — perhaps it will be my duty to tell 
them, and then — then I can never be the same to my 
children again." 

" My darling, they won't judge you as harshly as you 
judge yourself." 

'•But how terrible to think that they should have to judge 

881 
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me ! A motlier is such an earthly providence to her children. 
How could they bear to know tlmt their mother had — ^had 
sinned like — ^like the women they will learn to despise." 

''Why do you always speak as though all the blame 
lay on you and not on me ? " asked Harold. " I assure you 
I don't wish to shirk my share ; whoever judges you must 
judge me too." 

"Yes, but who judge men as they do women ? " asked 
Eve bitterly. " The world weighs them in different scales 
— ^what weighs down like a millstone in a woman kicks 
the beam in a man. I am not complaining, dear ; I don't 
wish you to be blamed. I would rather take all the sin 
and all the sorrow myself and leave you free." 

" And it's just because women are so generous and 
long-suffering that men so often do go firee and the 
women are left to suffer alone. If men were as good to 
women as women are to men it would be a superior 
world." 

"I told you long ago that you belonged to an over- 
rated sex ! cried Eve, with a quick cnange of mood. 
" Accept your back seat meekly, Harold." 

" I think I do ; I have no doubt whatever that in Mel- 
bourne society I am known by the unobtrusive title of 
' Mrs. Smith's husband/ " 

" Not amongst the female portion — ^there at least you 
are in the stalls." 

" Yes, I flatter myself that Mrs. Damley prefers me to 
you," said Harold, smiling. 

Eve frowned. 

" That odious woman ! I wonder you can care to speak 
to her, much less dance with her." 

" My dear, she dances with me ! She is a masterful 
specimen of your masterful sex." 

" I hate her ! " cried Eve, tapping her foot on the ground 
in an irritable manner. " I can't bear you to go near her. 
I — I wish we had never come to Melbourne ! " 

" Shall we sell the house and try New Zealand ? " 

" Nonsense, Harold, you know you don't mean it ! You 
are trying to annoy me." 

"How kind of you to crown my efforts with complete 
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success ! Now some women would have died sooner than 
gratify me by losing their temper." 

She smiled a little. 

" I am always kind to you in that way, dear. I really 
can't help having a bad temper ; I shouldn't respect my- 
self if I hadn't — ^neither would the servants. What's the 
good of having a temper if one doesn't have the luxury of 
losing it sometimes? You don't know its value until 
you've recovered it. I shouldn't be able to trample on 
you as you deserve if I were not a bit of a vixen. But 
you must acknowledge, dear one, that I am not stupid 
and I am not commonplace — ^now am I? You could 
never have put up with a stupid, commonplace woman, 
could you now ? " 

" Of course not. I always knew you were a firebrand, 
Eve, but a firebrand is a nice warm sort of thing, and 
sometimes makes a man happy. My firebrand has made 
me very happy indeed. Hark ! do you hear that wild 
shouting ? One might be excused for imagining it to be 
the war whoops oi aborigines, but it isn't — ^you and I- 
know better — it's only the children." • 

As he spoke the two boys appeared, each shouting at 
the top of his voice and producmg sounds only possible 
to infant lungs. Hugh, a beautiml boy of three with 
fair curls han^ng on his shoulders, his bright blue eyes 
dancing with joy and mischief, led the van, behind him 
toddled his brother Roland, familiarly termed Roly Poly, 
rolling in his gait like a tar on shore, puffing and panting 
with the efforts his fat little legs made to keep up with 
his adored elder brother, while a pretty French nurse 
in a white cap brought up the rear. Hugh precipitated 
himself into Eve's arms with a shout of mam-ma, and 
Roly staggered to the same haven with an inarticulate cry 
which had not yet become language. 

Eve gathered the two into her arms and covered them 
with kisses, her face, which too often wore a look of dis- 
content and sorrow, growing beautiful with love. 

" My darlings," she murmured, " my precious boys — my 
own little ones ! Harold, how I love them ! " 

"Better than me?" 
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She smiled and rubbed her cheek caressingly against 
his shoulder. Harold looked down at her and returned 
the smile. He was happy undoubtedly, but it was a 
qualified happiness. He had soon found that there was 
no tranauiluty to be found in life with Eve. It was 
impossible to ner to take things calmly or to remain long 
in one mood. Housekeeping was a weariness to her, and 
Harold's dinners were by no means always perfect; her 
servants too complained of their mistress's temper and 
seldom stayed long. There was a sense of the dramatic 
in Eve's nature that found vent in a certain enjoyment 
of scenes, and she often would press a quarrel on poor 
Harold for the mere pleasure of Bringing him to her feet 
in a state of quite imdeserved penitence. Besides these 
little foibles she was of a very jealous temperament, and 
this was often a severe trial to Harold : it was flattering 
but unpleasant. And yet with all these faults there was 
so much charm in the woman, in her warm personality 
and vivid nature, she was so winning when there was 
anything to win, so infinitely tender and loving in her 
softer moods, that Harold could no more resist her en- 
chantment now than he could in the old days when he 
first met her. 

But if Harold's happiness with Eve was not absolutely 
perfect — and what human happiness ever can be? — ^his 
delight in his children made up for any slight drawbacks. 
To him they had no faults ; his patience was boundless, 
and while Eve in spite of her love often found them trying, 
Harold could be trusted never to be irritated by their very 
naughtiest moods. 

Little Roly now left his mother and transferred his 
attentions to his father, climbing on his knee with infinite 
pains and much puffing. Once there he proceeded to 
stroke Harold's face witn two fat little hands, laying his 
soft cheek lovingly against his father's. 

" I believe he loves you better than me," said Eve, pout- 
ing ; " don't you love mother too, darling ? " 

Koly Poly left Harold with childish fickleness and 
hurled himself on Eve's lap. 

She smiled. 
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"Isn't he a darling? I suppose you and I are great 
sinners, Harold, and yet if you and I had never k)ved 
each other these two beautiful little creatures would never 
have existed." 

He sighed. 

"There are so many 'beautiful Uttle creatures' in the 
world," he said sadly. 

"Not like these, dear; look — ^look at Hugh, isn't he 
perfect!" 

Hugh was chasing a butterfly across the bumt-up grass, 
his eyes bright with exercise and excitement, his fine little 
figure aUve with health and vigour. 

" Yes, he is certainly a handsome little fellow," said the 
fond father, with some of the vanity which is not always 
the exclusive possession of the mother. " What shall we 
make of him. Eve ? " 

" He won't be worth much if he allows us to make him." 

" What say you to a doctor ? " 

" Oh no I He would catch an illness from some horrid 
patient ! " 

" First catch your patient — then your illness. Shall he 
be a soldier, then ? " 

" No indeed ! " cried Eve, shuddering. " I don't like the 
colour." 

" Oh, the colour doesn't matter as long as it stops at the 
uniform." 

" He can be a volimteer then and play at war. I wish 
my son to carve his future, but not his fellow-men. I 
would just as soon apprentice him to a butcher as put him 
into the regular army." 

" Then miat's left for him ? Must Hugh condescend to 
be a gentleman at large ? " 

" No, he must work. Life without work is reallv over- 
work, for a holiday is no holiday imless you work for it." 

"That's why you enjoyed your govemessing days so 
much." 

"Harold, how dare you! I give up, dear. He may 
be anything in the world — tinker, tailor, soldier, saUor, 
apothecary, ploughboy, thief — but not a tutor ! Poor little 
fellow, he must be spared that !" 

2b 
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And little Hi^gh was spared that. 

In after years Harold often looked back on that day — 
on that sunny afternoon with Eve sitting beside him and 
the children playing around. It was an afternoon never 
to be forgotten, for those were his last hours of warm 
positive happiness. It is not often that we can trace the 
exact day when happiness ends and misery begins. It 
is well for us that sorrow as a rule sends harbmgers of 
woe — the sudden shattering of joy sometimes means the 
breaking of a heart 

That very night Hugh, the more idolised of Harold's 
two children, was taken ilL 

" Nothing serious," the doctor said. " No present cause 
for alarm." 

But the next day there was cause enough for even 
Eve's frantic terror. Hugh was not the only sufferer in 
the neighbourhood ; other children had the same symp- 
toms — -uttle Roly developed them, and very soon the 
illness was recognised to be typhoid fever and the cause 
tainted milk. 

With a white stony face Eve hovered round her sick 
children. From the first she was hopeless, wrapped in 
her old superstitious fears, 

"I know they will die," she said. "I told you my 
punishment would come. I shall lose them both — ^my 
two bonny boys ; they will die for my sin — for my broken 
promise." 

Harold could not soothe her — could not make light of 
her fears as he had done before ; the illness was too real, 
the danger too terrible. The days passed wearily, and 
Hughie grew worse and worse. Roland was recovering, 
but the beautiful idolised Hugh, the child of their first 
deep passionate love, was dying. 

At last the dreaded day came when the doctor said 
the words which the wretched parents had read and 
imagined upon his lips often enough already. 

" There is no hope — ^he is dying. ' 

Eve flung her arms round her child with a terrible cry 
of despair which haunted Harold to his life's end. 

" No, no," she cried wildly, " he shan't die ! Death can't 
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take him from my arms — see, I am strong — [ can hold 
him — I will fight tor my child " 

She laughed bitterly, then pressed her lips to the poor 
littlepurple mouth, bhe staggered back. 

" Harold, there is no breath " 

She kissed him again, covered the beautiful KtUe bodj 
with frantic kisses. " Harold, his heart doesn't beat — his 
lips are growing cold " 

" He is dead," said Harold hoarsely. 

Eve stared for one moment with wild eyes, then fell 
imconscious by the dead body of her child. 

It was many hours before poor Eve regained her senses, 
and then she lay exhausted, moaning constantly for 
"Hugh, Hugh!" 

"My darung," whispered Harold, "you have Roland, 
your baby, our little one — ^he is left to us " 

" No, no," she said, " Roland is dead ! Why do you lie 
to me ? He died weeks ago. They have buried him out 
of my sight — the grass is growing over him. But Hugh, 
Hugh, he is hardly cold. I want to see him — to hold 
him in my arms again. Oh, Hugh — ^Hugh — I have 
murdered them both, Harold " 

Her voice died away into inarticulate mutterings. 

"What is it?" Harold asked the doctor with dry lips. 
" She is ill. Is she delirious ? Is it the — ^the " 

"Yes," said the doctor gravely, laying down the hot 
hand which wandered restlessly up and down to the 
tossing head ; "yes, it is the fever." 

" Is there — is there danger ? " 

"Great danger — mentS shock — physical prostration. 
Be calm!" as Harold sank to his knees and groaned, 
struck down by this fresh blow. 

" My boy is dead, and you tell me my wife is dying — 
how can I be calm ? " cried the tortured man. 

"Come, come, not so bad as that. There is hope — 
dangerously ill is not dying. Keep her quiet. I will 
send a nurse. Don't despair whatever you do. Every- 
thing depends upon you. Keep her quiet. Don't leave 
her alone." 

The doctor took his departure, leaving desolation 
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behind him. Many hours passed, and Harold sat by 
Eve's side. The nurse did not come — ^probably there 
was some diflSculty in finding one. The lever was now 
raging all over the neighbourhood. Eve ^adually became 
qmeter. She still tossed from side to side, but the wild 
words had died down into low moans. Her eyes were 
closed, though Harold could see the lids quivering over 
the restless eyeballs. The stillness became unbearable. 
A terrible longing came over Harold to see his child 

rin. He was all alone, downstairs in that quiet room, 
alone in the dark, and Harold remembered that he 
could never bear to be alone in the dark Poor little 
Hughie ! poor little boy ! Dead such a short, short time, 
and already forgotten and left alone — alone in the dark ! 
The tears forced their way into Harold's eyes and dropped 
slowly down his cheeks. Poor Hughie 1 He must go to 
him — ^he must see him again — speak to him — ^kiss nim. 
Perhaps — perhaps he was not dead— doctors sometimes 
made mistakes. 

Harold rose softly, gave one look at Eve's closed eyes, 
stole out of the room, and ran downstairs. He opened 
the door with tremblii^ fingers — Hugh was not in the 
dark. Candles were lighted at the cmld's head, and the 
tender hands of his foreign nurse had placed a rosary 
and some white violets in the little hands clasped so 
prettily on his breast. 

Harold looked at the beautiful childish face, so un- 
naturally placid and calm, so like his darling, and yet so 
terribly unlike — "Would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!" The beautiful famUiar 
words burst involuntarily from his lips with a terrible 
burst of sobs. His grief seemed too heavy to bear. 
Kneeling by the dead child's bed, alone with his deep 
sorrow, time passed, and Eve for a while was forgotten. 

A sUght soimd, the soft sweep of a garment, made 
Harold raise his head. He started up with a cry of 
horror — Eve stood in the doorway. Good God ! He had 
left her alone and she had followed him. 

" Eve," he cried, " come away " 

But the words died on his lips, for a moment terror 
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held him — she seemed hardly like a living woman. Her 
distended eyes, dark with horror, looked like black pits 
du^ in the dead whiteness of her face ; her wonderful hair 
rolled nearly to her feet in waves of flame ; she seemed 
on fire — an agonised soul burning in torment. 

Stiff and erect Eve glided to tne bed and stood beside 
the dead child. Harold threw his arms around her and 
tried to draw her away, but she resisted — ^her frame felt 
like iron in his grasp. 

" Eve, Eve, come away," he cried. 

For answer she pointed with one thin finger to her boy. 

"Look," she whispered in an awful voice of horror, "he 
is dead — our child — I have murdered him, do you hear ? 
I have murdered him. Look ! He is dead — mv darling, 

my beautiful baby — I loved him, but I murdered him '* 

Her voice rose to a dreadful scream. "Murdered — 
murdered ! Oh, my broken promise, I broke it and killed 
niy boy! I am a murderess — there is blood on my 
hands ! Do you see it, Harold ? Blood ! And you used 
to say they Were so white I My poor hands ! Blood — 
murder! murder!" 

The next moment she broke from Harold's arms and 
fell forward on the bed, raving and shrieking in wild 
delirium. 

Fever at its worst is strong and terrible. Eve was like 
a reed in the grasp of her enemy; it shook her as a 
terrier shakes a rat — ^it shook the life out of the enfeebled 
woman as it had shaken it out of the vigorous child. 

After two days of pain and weakness, alternating with 
a terrible fictitious strength, Eve died. 

A little consciousness returned to her before her death. 
She had lain for hours in a dull stupor, her great unseeing 
eyes gazing out of her shrunken face in a constant painftu 
unrest terrible to watch. Suddenly the eyes opened wide 
il^on Harold's face and a light of recognition came into 
them. 

" Harold," she murmured. 

" My Eve ! Do you know me at last ? " 

She nestled her head against his breast and her fingers 
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crept feebly into his. Her eyes closed and she seemed 
to sleep. A great terror seized Harold lest in that sleep 
she should leave him for ever without a farewell word. 

But an hour later her eyes opened again, and this time 
peace had taken the place of unrest and torment. 

"Dear, I am dying," she whispered, so feebly that it 
was only with his ear near her lips that he could hear 
the dying accents ; " put violets on iny breast when I am 
dead, Harold. I wore violets there when I first met you, 
dear. I can smell them now — so sweet, so sweet. And 
our Hugh, our baby, there were violets in his little hands 
— plant some on his grave, Harold; I should like to 
plant them — my tears would make them grow, but I am 
goiM — ^very soon." 

" Eve ! jTve ! don't leave me ! " 

" Shall you be lonely without me, my husband ? Let 
me call you that just once. I used to think I couldn't 
bear to die, but I am glad to go — I am so tired. Yet I 
shall miss your arms round me — ^and your kisses, But 
I shall find my baby — I mustn't leave him alone. And 
there is no place for me here, Harold — our child has gone, 
and you — ^you have your wife." 

"Oh, hush, hush, Eve!" cried Harold, coveri^ the 
dying lips with desperate kisses. " I can't bear it ! 1 can't 
live without you ! " 

" It has been all wrong from the beginning," sighed Eve 
wearily. " But we have loved each other, and I have been 
happy — sometimes. Hold me tight — ^kiss me, Harold; 
everything is fading away — even your face. Harold, 
hold me '' 

He held her tight agaiQSt his breast with the desperate 
grasp of love that knows it is powerless to save; her eyes 
rested on him and a wonderful look of love triumphed 
over their dimness, then all recognition faded from them 
with her life. 

Harold held in his arms nothing but the cold inanimate 
shell of the woman who had loved him so passionately. 
Love and joy had gone with her from his life for ever, 
and only memory remained — ^memory, the devouring 
harpy that feeds upon our heartstrings. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

** I have forgiven and forgotten all." 

Five years had passed since Roger Horton's death. After 
the first few months of anguish these years brought quiet 
and content to Mary. Her life became so full, so palpi- 
tating with work, that she had no time to brood over the 
brief tragedy of her lifa 

She lived with Miss Horton in the small uncomely villa 
where Roger had spent the last years of his Middleminster 
curacy. Every Saturday to Monday she passed at the 
Hall with her father, who leant on her more and more, 
but did not question her right to dispose of her life as she 
pleased. Mary had changed greatly since Roger's death : 
sorrow- and self-knowledge h^ taught her many things. 
Daily association with Rosy Horton's brave and beautiml 
nature had helped her to realise and practise the religion 
of Christ and the " charity that suffereth long and is kmd." 

The life of these two women was a hard one : they were 
at the service of the poor people of Middleminster at all 
hours of the day and ni^ht. They cut out and made 
clothes, they concocted dainty dishes for the old, they 
nursed the sick, they prayed with the dying, they cared 
for the babies and taught the children. Their whole life 
was given to others, and if both women were able cheer- 
fully to forget their sorrows it was partly because chey 
had little time to remember them. Sleep was a necessity 
after the hard labour of the day, and the long hours of the 
night which are such a torture to inany came as a boon 
to their tired limbs and weary brains, llie constant work, 
the long hours spent in vitiated atmospheres, the strain 
of Uving in the midst of so much sorrow and suflFering, 
had told upon Mary physically. No one would have 
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recognised in the thin, pale woman whom the poor ad- 
dressed as "Nurse" the radiant girl whose beauty had 
dazzled Harold Clay eight years oefore. Beautiful she 
must always be, but the exauisite colouring which had 
made her rare loveliness haa fled, with her first youth, 
for ever. These five years that Mary had passed at 
Middleminster with Miss Horton were years of calm and 
peace and the quiet negative sort of happiness that comes 
&om ignoring self and doing good to others. 

But one day the calm and peace were broken up, and 
Mary felt as though an earthquake had caused a huge 
chasm to open between herself and that quiet past. "E^ 
brother Henry was the mover of the earthquake. He 
burst one afternoon into the little sitting-room where 
Marv and Miss Horton were sitting sewing. It was one 
of their leisure days, and thev had nothing to do but to 
make clothes for the poor. The two quiet women looked 
up in surprise, for Henry was a rare visitor ; his tin-mine 
had made it desirable for him to establish himself and his 
wife in Cornwall, and Middleminster did not often see him. 

There was excitement on Henry's face, and Mary^s 
heart began to beat with a curious kind of prescience of 
what was coming. 

"What has happened, Henry?" she asked gently; 
" what brings you here ? " 

" Somethmg queer, something I thought I oughtn't to 
keep to myseS.' 

"Something disagreeable, of course," said Miss Horton, 
smiling, and stretching out her tiny feet in front of her 
with a gesture she might have caught from her beloved 
cats, "^it down, Henry. Pensioner has the arm-chair, 
but you needn't mind turning him out. You wouldn't be 
in such a hurry to tell us if it were anything agreeable. 
Now admit it." 

"I admit it." 

" Does it concern me ? " asked Mary, in a shaking voice. 

Henrv crossed his long legs, and shuffled imcommrtably 
in his cnair. 

" Well, yes, it does concern you." 

" Then i can guess what it is. You have seen Harold." 
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Rosy put down Pensioner, who had sprung on her lap, 
and turned eagerly to Henry. 

"Oh dear! Have you? Really?" 

" Yes. How did you guess, Mary ? " 

" I didn't guess ; 1 knew it. When did you see him ? " 

" A few days ago — only spoke to him yesterday. The 
poor devil's just back from Australia — thought it didn't 
quite suit the little chap, or something. He's come to 
what he thought would oe a quiet spot, right away from 
all former acquaintances, and he stumbles upon the very 
place where his brother-in-law has pitched his tent, 
beastly luck! He's staying at the inn with his little 
boy — ^means to fish, I thmk ne said. I caught a glimpse 
of him last week, and yesterday I went to the inn and 
routed him out. I always liked Harold, you know ; deuced 
^ood fellow, and if ever I was sorry for a man I am sorry 
for him." 

MarVs quivering lips refused to shape the words she 
wanted to speak. 

Rosy spoke for her. 

" Why ? Has anything gone wrong with him ? " 

" People seem to have a prejudice against losing their 
children, and he lost his child two years ago." 

" But I thought you said his Uttle boy was with him ? " 

"Yes, his second youngster, jolly little chap of about 
three, but " 

"And the — the woman who — who " began Mary 
hesitatingly. 

" The woman who loved him," said Henry brusquely. 

"The woman whom he loved," said Mary bravely — ^"is 
she there ? Did you see her ? " 

"She is dead." 

"Dead!" cried both women, and there was a horrified 
silence. 

" The boy died of typhoid fever, and she took it and 
died two days after. Harold has only the young chap 
now." 

Mary shaded her eyes with her hand. 

"Poor fellow!" exclaimed Miss Horton with tears in 
her eyes, and her face was so sad that two of her cats 
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jumped impulsively on her lap and rubbed themselves 
against her cheek, trying to comfort her in their pretty, 
dumb way. 

" Yes, the fellow is to he pitied. I never saw any one so 
changed — ^back bent, hair grey — ^looks like a ghost in a 
Christmas number. We had a long confab together, and 
I think it did him good to tell me all about Eve — that 
was her name. He did love her, Mary, there's no mis- 
take about that: he says he feels as though the sun had 
gone down and would never rise again. I've met that 
sort of sentiment before in books, but it sounds diflferent 
when one hears a poor chap say it. Of course he's got 
the boy, and he's awfully fond of him, but I fancy the m'st 
one was the favourite — the prime chick." 

" Does he mean to live in England ? " asked Rosy, with 
painful interest. 

''Off and on. They are buried in Australia, and he 
says he can't be long away from their grave." 

Henry rose to go. 

"Weft, good-bye — I thought you ought to know, Mary." 

"Yes, I ought to know : tnank you." 

She looked up at him for a moment, then sank her 
head on her clasped hands. Miss Horton went with 
Henry to the front door. 

" What will she do ? " he asked abruptly. " Will she go 
hack to him?" 

"Oh, I can't tell!" cried Rosy, with some agitation. 
" How can she ? And vet — there is the child." 

" It is her duty," said Henry. 

" It is a hard duty," said Miss Horton. 

" Not much harder than her life here, I should say. It 
must be a beastly existence." 

Rosy flushed hotly. 

" She is happy here." 

" And she would soon be happy there." 

" I doubt that, Henry." 

"I doubt her making hvm happy — still I think she 
ought to try." 

" I fear you are right — she ought to go, and she wiH 
How I ^all miss her 1 and Miss Horton sighed. 
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" Well, Tm off," said Henry. " I am sorry this has hap- 

{)ened — it's a beastly awkward thing, but I was bound to 
et Mary know. If she wants him she will find him at 
the Mariners' Arms (shouldn't care to spend a night in 
them myself — ^very grubby arms, I fancy), Corvick; and 
really, Miss Horton, m spite of all that has passed, Mary 
might do worse than go back to her husband. He's a 
deuced good fellow." 

Miss Horton was very much perturbed by Henry's 
news. Brave and good woman though she was, she did 
not find it easy to reconcile herself to losing Mary. She 
went back to the sitting-room and stood beside her friend 
in silence. 

" Mary, what are you going to do ? " she asked at last. 

Mary's voice came, muffled, from behind her tightly- 
locked hands. " I don't know. What ought I to do ? " 

" Will you go back to him ? " 

"Oh, I don't know! Ought I to go to him? Is it 
right?" 

" My darling, how can I tell ? I don't know, I can't 
say." 

Mary looked up, showing a white haggard face, marred 
by anguish. 

"I can't go!" she cried wildly. "I can't leave this 
peaceful life ; I can't ! I can't leave you ! Why should I ? 
He doesn't want me ; his heart is buried, as mine is " 

She stopped and wrung her hands. 

"This IS not a question of love," said Rosy gently. 
" And then there is the child." 

Mar/s face softened. 

"Yes, the dear little child. Harold's child — ^but not 
mine." 

She covered up her face again. 

"Leave me alone now. Rosy," she said brokenly. "I 
must fight it out by myself." 

Miss Horton closed the door softly behind her. She left 
Mary to fight her battle alone, but she knew that the 
result of that battle was a foregone conclusion. Mary was 
lost to her: her life stretched before her eyes, an arid 
desert where only her own footmarks could he seen ; no 
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foot walked beside her own — she must resign her warm 
heart to a solitary existence. 

She put on her hat and walked out into the country. 
When thinfis went wron^g with Rosy she liked to get 
away from nouses, out into Qtod's world of fields and 
trees and illimitable sky. Even on Sundays — clergy- 
man's sister though she was — she preferred hearing Groa's 
Toice through the birds' throats to hearing it through 
the lips of a priest ; and now in her trouble she listened 
to the myriad sounds of bird, and insect, and swaying 
leaf, and calm Nature taught her some of her own 
philosophy. 

She returned in a couple of hours and serenity sat 
again upon her face. 

She went softly into the little sitting-room. Mary was 
still sitting as she had left her. Bosy bent down and 
kissed the soft curls that the last years had robbed of 
all their gold. 

" Mary — my dear child, have you decided ? " 

" Yes, I have decided." 

Mary raised her head from her hands and smiled. 
Her face was still white, but it was full of peace and 
sweetness. 

'' I am going to my husband," she said* and her voice, 
thouj^h weak with the mental strain she had endured, 
was mil of music. " He is alone and miserable — I ought 
to be with him. I shall love his child, Bosy, and per- 
haps the — the child will love me." 

Miss Horton flung her arms round her Mend and 
drew her head upon her bosom. "My dear, my dear, 
I knew you would go to him — I knew you would do 
right. Uod bless you, Mary. And sometimes Harold 
wul let you come to me." 

Mary kissed her tenderly. 

"Half my life at least 1 owe you," she said. "I shall 
come back very often." 

" But if jou go to Australia ? " 

"Even if I go to Australia. Harold will understand 
that I have duties towards my father and towards you. 
We shall still do our work together, Rosy — sometimes." 
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Her eyes rested on the familiar objects which filled 
the poor little room, and a great sadness came into her 
face. 

"I have been happy here," she said; "it is my home. 
I wish God would have let me stay." 

The two women were silent a httle while, holding each 
other closely. 

" When will you go ? " whispered Miss Horfon at last. 

"To-morrow." 

"So soon?" 

" I must go soon ; be — he wants me." 

" Do you think he does ? " 

"Not consciously; perhaps he will be angry at first, 
but there is the child — the poor little thing wants a 
mother, and for his sake *' 

She was silent ; even though the future was lighted by 
the glow of a great sacrifice, the present was dark, and 
her feet stumbled painftdlv. 

Suddenly Rosy Morton burst into'tears. 

" Is it the right path ? " she cried. " Oh, is it ? Or are 
we making a terrible mistake, a mistake that will ruin 
your life over again ? " 

Mary drew the doubting woman very tenderly to her. 

"Don't make it harder for me," she whispered; "you 
know it is r^ht, and you must help me. Guide me. 
Rosy, it is so dark ! I am very weak— help me ! " 

Her voice was like a cry, and Miss Horton dried her 
eyes, ashamed of her momentary cowardice, and again 
prepared to be strong for two. 

"You are not weak, dear, but tired," she said; "we 
have both been too long on these terrible mountain tops 
of sacrifice and fine language. Let us take refuge in the 
commonplace. Come and nave tea, and then I will help 
you pack." 

And tea and packing did both the agitated women 
good. 

Next day Mary started on her journey. 

Harold sat in the private parlour of the Mariners' 
Arms at Corvick. all unconscious that fate and the Great 
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Western express were bringixig bis wife once more upon 
his horizon. 

He had changed: two years of loneliness, of weary 
lonmig and duU despair, had printed their bitter story 
on nis face. Occasionally the loye and the pretty ways 
of his small son brought him a momentary forgetfulness 
and solace. But the boy was like his mother, and some- 
times the ^eness was more than Harold could bear. 
Eve's loving soul seemed gazing at him through these 
big grey eyes, and the passion of longing for her became 
a torture as he looked. 

The pleasures of life had lost their charm for Harold. 
London was a wilderness, society an empty bubble. Men 
bored him, women failed to interest him. Everything 
was wearisome. Happier men have their business or 
profession to turn to, whirl{>ools in which to drown their 
sorrows, but Harold was an idler. Pleasure had been his 
profession, loafing his business, and when the iron wheels 
of life grind the butterfly pleasure to powder, heaven 
help the man who has no deeper interest in life ! Even 
in these desperate circumstances, it must be confessed, 
a gentle dilettante taste for poetry may do a good deal 
for the unfortunate idler ; but Harold had never turned 
his attention to a rhyming dictionary, that refuge of the 
destitute poet, and Eve remained unimmortalised and 
his sorrow unsoothed by neatly-turned sonnets and 
machine-made odes to hei^ memory. 

It was a rainy afternoon — the county of Cornwall 
enjoys a bad eminence in the matter of rainfall — ^and little 
Roly, debarred from his usual ramble with his father, was 
standing disconsolately at the window, ffazing down the 
village street where the puddles gleamed grey under the 
grey sky. 

" Daddy, Woly wants to go out." 

No answer from Harold, who had taken refuge from 
his sad thoughts in the magician's land of Shake- 
speare. 

" Daddy, why won't ze naughty wain go ? " 

" Rain, rain, go to Spain," murmured Harold mechani- 
cally, having learnt, like any adoring mother, to produce 
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nursery rhymes from his inner conscfousness at any 
hour of the day or night. 

" Wain won^t ^o to Spain ! Daddy, why does it always 
wain here? Didn't wain over ze sea. Daddy, will it 
wain to-morrow ? " 

" No, my boy — certainly not." 

"Oo can't teU! Swre to wain! Oh, daddy, look! 
Such a pitty lady tummin' down ze street." 

"Is there?" said Harold indifferently; forTiim "pitty 
ladies" had ceased to exist. 

" Daddy, why is ze pitty lady dwessed in black ? Daddy, 
is it muzzer ? " 

" Mother has ffone away, Koly." 

" Why ? Will she never turn back ? " 

"Never." 

"Why not? Did oo ask her? Daddy, Woly wants 
her!" 

Harold laid down his book; the child's prattle was 
distracting. 

"Where are your toys, Roly? Won't you play with 
them?" 

" Don't want no toys — ^want muzzer — and ze pitty lady. 
Want to see her again. Was muzzer a pitty lady ? " 

"Yes, Roly." 

" As pitty as zis one ? Daddy, daddy, ze pitty lady's 
tummin' to ze door! Ze pitty lady's tummm' m here, 
daddy ! " with a cry of deligiit. " Pitty lady's tummin' in 
here I Woly let her in ! " and the boy ran to the door. 

" Roly, come back ! " cried the father ; but little Roly 
paid no heed, he was already outside. 

There was a smothered exclamation in a soft voice that 
turned Harold cold, then a child's laugh of delight, a 
frou'frovj of skirts, and a gentle tap at the door. 

" May I come in ? " said the same soft voice. 

The door opened, and Harold was face to face with 
Mary. The child was in her arms, his little hands 
clasped round her neck, his flushed face turned round 
to his father in triumph. He struggled down and ran 
to Harold. 

"Daddy, daddy, it's ze pitty lady!" he cried shrilly. 
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" Woly found her ! Woly loves her ! Isn't she muzzer, 
daddy?" 

But Harold hardly heard the boy ; he was staring at 
Mary in bewilderment; the spell of some strange dream 
seemed unon him. 

"Mary, he gasped, "you!" and then he was silent 
again, gazing at ner. 

Could this be his wife? Could the radiantly lovely 
^1 he remembered have changed into this pale, sad, but 
mfinitely sweet and gracious woman ? 

All the bloom of youth had gone : the gold had faded 
from her hair, the carmine from her cheeks, the blue 
from her eyes— she was but a faded copy of the Mary he 
remembered; but never had she seemed to him so sweet 
to look upon as now, pale and haggard, her severe black 

town accentuating all the thinness of her once rounded 
gure. 

" Pitty lady ! " cried Roly, and he dun^ to her skirts, 
his lovely little face turned up to hers, his big eyes fall 
of a chilas sweet, spontaneous admiration and love. 

"Maiy!" gasped Harold again. "Can it be you? 
After all these years ? " 

" Yes, it is Mary," she answered, a deep pity softening 
her voice and eyes as she saw the change m him. She 
came a step nearer and laid her hand on nis. 

"I have come back to you," she said timidly; 
" you — ^you won't send me away, Harold ? You will let 
me stay ? " 

" You can't mean what you say," he answered. " You 
have come with a false hght of martyrdom upon you ; 
some women like to be martyrs — ^for a time. You don't 
realise what the sacrifice would be. You can't mean it, 
you can't have forgiven me ! " 

"I forgave you years ago," she said, "but I did not 
forgive myself so soon. Henry told me yesterday of the 
— the loss — ^the great sorrow that has come upon you, 
and I came at once." 

"Did your religion teach you to come?" sneered 
Harold. 

"Yea" 
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" Once it taught you to go" he said bitterly, " and you 
know the result — general Siipwreck." 

She wrung her nands together and the tears came to 
her eyes. 

" Don't speak so harshly, Harold ; I have forgiven you, 
can't you forgive me ? I have changed — ^my religion has 
changed." 

"Have you turned Roman Catholic then?" he jeered, 
" or simply Anglican Protestant to avoid the scandal of 
a secession ? " 

She quivered imder the taunt and was silent. 

" Forgive me," he said quickly, for his heart smote him 
under her look and her silence; ''sorrow has brutalised 
me, I fear. I had no right to speak to you like that. I 
have wronged you, Mary." 

" And I — ^I have wronged you too," she cried, pressing 
her hands to her heart to still its beating. ** I must teU 
you, Harold — ^but I am such a coward ! " 

The tears were running down her cheeks. She wiped 
them away, and turned to the child who was still clingmg 
to her dress, looking from one to the other with puzzled 
eyes. 

" (xo and play, darling ; I want to speak to father." 

R^y did not move. 

" Why have oo got zat face ? " he demanded. " Daddy 
made oo cwy!" He turned with baby rage upon his 
father. "Naughty daddy! Oo's made ze pitty lady 
cwy!" 

" You have won his heart already, Mary," said Harold 
half sadly. 

Mary smiled, and knelt down to kiss the little fellow. 

"Look here, darling, here is my purse to play with. 
Come and sit by the window and see if you can open it. 
When you open it there's a penny inside for Roly." 

The boy clutched the purse. 

" Woly soon get ze penny," he remarked, and sitting on 
the floor with his fat legs tucked mysteriously imder him 
he became oblivious to the outer world. That important 
planet dwindled to the sphere of a penny. 

Mary came back slowly and stood beside Harold. 

2c 
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'' Well, Mary, what is it ? What on earth can you have 
done to wrong met At any rate take a chair and confess 
your guilt comfortably." 

" I never loved you, Harold" 

'' That's no news. I have also heard that Queen Anne 
is dead. Anything else ? " 

" Yes, something else. I — I loved another man." 

He laughed cymcally. 

" Roger Horton, I suppose." 

** Oh, how did you know ? " gasped Mary, a sudden rush • 
of colour bringing back the youth and beauty to her face. 

He turned away his eyes — ^it was harder to speak to the 
Mary of old day& 

'' it wasn't so difficult to guess as you seem to think," 
he said harshly; "you are very innocent in spite of your 
guilt. Such tmngs do occur. A woman must love some- 
body, I suppose ; you didn't love me, so I naturally con- 
cluded that Koger Horton was more fortimate." 

" You make it very hard for me to say," faltered Mary. 

*' I did not ask you to say it ; I have no wish to pry into 
your secrets. Well, go on," as he met Mary's imploring 
gaze, "go on if you reaUy want to make a clean breast 
of it. 1 don't blame you for loving Roger Horton, poor 
fellow I He was a white man." 

** I didn't know I loved him I At least I — I must tell 
you the whole truth ; you shall know exactly what I was, ' 
what sort of woman you married. I blinded myself to 
the truth ! I would not acknowledge that I loved him. i 
Then one day I — I could not escape from the truth. It i 
was some time after I left you ; I — I was very unhappy ; i 
I was sitting in the garden and I fell asleep. Then he — | 
he came, and — ^he — he was mad, poor fellow — he kissed | 
me, he held me in his arms, and 1— just at first — I re- 
turned his kisses, and I was happy in his arms — though 
I was your wife I" 

"Not an unusual situation," murmured Harold, aotto 
voce. 

"And after that, after those kisses," faltered Mary, 
hiding her face in her hands, " I felt a guilty creature 4 I 
was a living lie I I had thought myself so pure, so spot- 
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less, but after that dreadful day I hated myself ! Oh, how 
I suffered!" 

Harold looked down at her very gently. 

" Poor Mary," he said, and there was tenderness- in his 
voice, " it must have been a shock to you to find that you 
were a woman instead of an angel. It is almost impossible 
for a man to realise the purity of a creature like you, but 
I can guess that you suffered." 

" Oh, Harold, it was terrible I I felt I had fallen, down, 
down; my world was all upside down — everything was 
topsy-turvy. I could no longer condemn you, and in 
those days I — I liked to condemn, I liked to feel that 
other people were sinners — ^it made me feel so good. You 
see I tell you everything. I thoiight of you constantly in 
those days, Harold; sometimes 1 pitied you, sometimes 
I hated you — but I never pitied Ker ! 1 couldn't make 
excuses for poor Eve in spite of my own guilt. Oh, it is 
so terrible to set oneself on a pedestal and then to tumble 
off it. And then he — ^he died, Roger Horton died, and I 
— I couldn't get to him in time, i ou know what it is to 
long for a voice and a look — I went to him, and he was 
deed. I sat by him for hours, and there by his dead body 
a new heart and soul came to me. I knew at last what 1 
was. I knew what a bad wife I had been to you, how I 
had driven you into temptation and sin ; I knew how all 
my sinlessness had been i^orance and selfishness — my 
reUgion a farce ! Oh, how I hated myself 1" Her brave 
voice died away into sobs. " Oh, Harold, I have changed 
since then, indeed I have !" 

The tears ran down her face, and Harold's eyes were 
wet as he looked at her. 

" Poor Mary," he murmured huskily. 

" Self-reproach is a terrible thing to live with," she said, 
" and it has changed me into what I am now — a faded, 
saddened woman, but a woman who has a human heart of 
her own, Harold. I had no heart in the old days. Can 
you forgive me now ? Will you let me come back to you 
and try to make your life a httle brighter ? " 

" Can you bear it, Mary ? Can you bear to live with 
such a sinner ? " 
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She looked at him with a serene light on her tear- 
stained fEice. 

'•I will hide nothing from you. Yesterday I — I was 
weak. It was a fearful struggle, but I conquered my 
cowardice and I came to ;|^ou. I mean to stay." 

" Can you leave your mends and vour work ? " 

" You will let me eo back to my friends sometimes, and 
I shall find plenty of work here." 

" Do you think you can be happy ? " 

She rose and came closer to him. 

" Happiness is over for us both," she said, '' but there is 
content to be foimd, and peace." 

Her eyes turned to the child, and a wonderfully sweet 
look came into them. 

"And there is the boy — ^let me take care of him, 
Harold." 

"Can you love him?" he asked eagerly. "Can you 
forget ?" 

" I can foi^get everything but that he is your child, and 
that I — I might have been his mother." 

" God bless you, MaJry. I accept your sacrifice. Stay 
with me — ^help me to live." 

She laid her hand very tenderly on his grizzled hair. 

" We wHl live for Roly ; we wiU try and make of him i 
what his mother must have dreamed he would one j 
day be." 

Harold took her hand and drew her gently into the j 
circle of his arm. 

'* You are a good woman," he said brokenly. 

A shriU little voice made the man and woman start. 

" Daddy, daddy, Woly opened it ! Woly want ze pitty 
ladjr's penny." 

Mary bestowed the precious coin, then caught the mer- 
cenary toddler in her arms and held him to her breast, 
the breast that had yearned with such a himgry longing 
for a baby head to pillow there. 

" My darling, my darling," she whispered, covering his 
flushed cheeks with kisses, " will you love me ? Will you 
love me, my little one ? " 

He pressed his sofk little mouth to hers. 
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"Woly loves oo," he said, then turning wistfully to 
Harold — " Daddy, is ze pittv lady Woly's muzzer ? ifvM 
be muzzer. Want muzzer. 

" Roly," whispered Mary, "let me be vour mother." 

Holy kissed her again, his little face beaming. 

" Muzzer ! muzzer I" he cried, then he ran to Harold. 

" Want my daddy too," said Roly. 

And as Mary had said, though happiness was over for 
these two, content came to them, ana peace — the peace of 
a summer sky after the sunset glow has faded, before the 
coming of the night. 

At last that aching void in Mar3^s heart was filled by a 
child's love, and she knew almost what it is to a woman 
to have her own baby to hush to sleep upon her breast. 

And to Harold too came peace. Time softens all 
sorrows, even the sorrow that lies buried in a grave, and 
time dulls all longings, even the longing of a man for the 
woman who loved him. 
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